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THE IRON AGE 


New York, Thursday, August 10, 1905. 


The Couple Gear Electric Truck. 


A unique departure from customary construction of 
motor vehicles is to be found in the electric truck vari- 
ously known as the couple gear, hub motor and gyro- 
scope motor electric truck. The drive and steer are the 
particularly original features, both of which involve 
all four wheels. There is a motor in each wheel and each 
motor carries two pinions at the end of its shaft, mesh- 
ing with bevel gear racks on the interior of the wheel 
frame. The motor is held stationary, with its shaft in 
approximately a horizontal plane, but at a slight angle 
with the plane of the wheel, so that one pinion engages 
the inner of the facing circular racks and the other 
pinion the other rack. In transmitting the power, one 
pinion lifts on one side of the wheel and the other bears 


‘ down on the opposite side. with the effect that a rotating 


motion is imparted by a couple that counterbalances the 
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shaft there is an equalizer to equally divide the work 
between the pinions. The pinions are 2 inches long, but 
inasmuch as the entire load is shared by eight of these 
pinions they are the equivalent of a single pinion 16 
inches long, consequently the wear upon them is slight. 
Their strength was severely tested once by an accidental 
reversing of the full current when the truck was run- 
ning down hill on a dry macadam road at 7 miles an 
hour, with a load of 9000 pounds. There was no damage 
done to the gears or any part of the truck. 

The truck illustrated has now been in service aver 
18 months and the parts have been found to have suf- 
fered but little wear. The photograph shown in Fig. 1 
was taken but a short time ago and was made without 
cleaning or wiping up any of the parts. The armature 
bearings are oiled by wicks in suspended oil cups, and 
in the time that the machine has been in operation there 
has been no occasion to renew these wicks. The gears 





Fig. 1—A 5-Ton Couple Gear Electric Truck with the Outer Shield of One Wheel Removed to Expose the Motor. 


pressure on the wheel bearings. This does away with 
all friction on the wheel bearings except that due to 
the weight of the truck and its load. The loss of effi- 
ciency in the transmission, it is stated, has been found 
by test to be less than 3 per cent. 

A general view of a 5-ton truck, weighing of itself 
7700 pounds, is shown in Fig. 1, with the outer disk of 
one of the forward wheels removed. The arrangement 
of the motor and the manner of driving is well brought 
out in this engraving. The field frame of the motor is 
interposed between studs which form the axle journals 
for the roller bearings of the wheel. The leads to the 
motor pass through the inner stud, which is keyed in a 
taper sleeve in the steering. On the outer end a brass 
cap excludes dirt and dust from the interior mechanism. 

The motor is of bipolar series type, with a normal 
capacity of 2 horse-power, and runs at a speed of 1400 
revolutions per minute, driving the wheels with a reduc- 
tion of 25 to 1. The wheels being 36 inches in diameter, 
this gives the truck a speed of about 6 miles an hour. The 
tires are solid rubber with 5-inch tread. In the armature 


as shown had not received oil or graphite for more than 
six months except such as might possibly have overflowed 
from the bearings of the wheel and run down the inside 
of the casing. 

Current is supplied by a 19-plate Exide battery of 
42 cells, having a capacity sufficient to drive the truck 
over 50 miles on one charge. The efficiency of the trans- 
mission mechanism is claimed to preclude the danger of 
taxing the battery severely. With a 5-ton load the truck 
will climb a 5 per cent. grade without exceeding the 
normal discharge rate of the battery. In a test of the 
machine ascending a 15 per cent. grade the current con- 
sumption was 112% amperes at 75% volts; unloaded the 
machine made the same ascending grade on 68 amperes 
at 80 volts, and on a level road the truck has carried 
3% tons at a speed of about 5% miles per hour, using 
only 42144 amperes at a trifle over 80 volts; this corre- 
sponds to about 5% horse-power. The average power 
required is about 200 watts per ton-mile. 

The speed is controlled by a cylindrical type of con- 
troller resembling those in use on electric cars. It pro- 
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vides five speeds forward and back the slowest being 
obtained with all four motors connected in series draw- 
ing current from one-half of the battery. For the second 
speed the fields are in parallel and armatures in series. 
For the third speed armatures and fields are in parallel 
on half of the battery. For the fourth speed, which is 
that generally used for hill climbing, the maximum torque 
is obtained, the armatures being in series and the fields 
in parallel, on the whole battery. The fastest speed is 
obtained with the motors in parallel, using the entire 
battery. 

Each wheel is provided with an effective band brake. 
It is seldom necessary to use more than two of these on 
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of 23 feet. It is also possible to turn the wheels simul- 
taneously in the same direction, as shown in Fig. 4, when 
the machine may be given an oblique movement to one 
side or the other. The advantage of such an arrange- 
ment in a crowded thoroughfare is apparent, as it 
greatly increases the convenience of manipulating. The 
rear set of wheels may be locked when it is desired to 
do all of the steering with the front wheels, in the ordi- 
nary way, or should the steering gear of one pair of 
wheels meet with an accident that pair may be discon- 
nected and the steering. done with the other pair. 

The owner of the patent, the Holson Motor Patents 
Company, Limited, Grand Rapids, Mich., has licensed the 














Fig. 2.- 


an ordinary incline. The brakes are controlled from 
two brake pedals mounted on the dashboard ; one controls 
the brakes on the forward wheels and the other controls 
the brakes on the rear wheels. In the test on a 15 per 
cent. grade one set of brakes was sufficient to hold the 
truck, weighing, with its load, more than 8 tons, without 
requiring exceptional effort from the operator. 

The peculiar arrangement of the steering gear is 
shown in a view of the under side of the truck given 
in Fig. 2. From a single steering wheel through bevel 
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Fig. 3.--The Front and Rear Wheels Turned in Opposite 
Directions for Cutting a Short Curve. 


gears, shafts and worms, two segment worm wheels 
pivoted at the center of the truck are operated. These 
Segment gears have arms connected by rods to an arm 
on the knuckle suspension of each wheel. The segment 
gears are placed so that normally the front and rear 
wheels are turned in opposite directions, as shown in 
Fig. 3, making it possible to turn a very short curve. 
The front and rear wheels are arranged to track per- 
fectly, allowing the truck to be turned around in a space 


Plan View of the Under Side of the Truck, Showing the Stecring Gear. 





rig. 4—All Wheels Turned in the Same Direction for a Paralle} 
Oblique Movement of the Truck, 


Couple Gear Freight Wheel Company of the same city 
to manufacture the trucks. A plant has been erected 
which will have a capacity of 250 chassis a year. The 
trucks will be made in 3 to 6 ton sizes, and the motor 
wheels and running gear will be sold separately for 
attaching to existing vehicles. 

——+$~-e—_____ 

Recent experiments to ascertain what. human weight 
could be crowded into a small space have shown that 40 
men, weighing an aggregate of 6528 pounds, may be 
placed within a space measuring just 6 feet square. This 
corresponds to 181.3 pounds per square foot, a figure much 
higher than the 100 pounds recommended by Trautwine 
as being amply large to take care of both mere weight 
and impact, while it has even been stated that weights 
exceeding 45 pounds were so rare as to require little con- 
sideration. It follows from the late experiments that 
weights of as much as 140 pounds per square foot must be 
quite common on station platforms, and that as much as 
80 pounds must frequently be found in social gatherings. 
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The Improved Dreses Universal Monitor Lathe. 


Greater driving power and generally increased dimen- 
sions are the more prominent features of the new im- 
proved 15-inch friction back geared universal monitor 
lathe of the Dreses Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. -In this it follows modern practice in the design 
of special tools for duplicate work in brass or similar 
general work. 

The bed is of the V-top pattern, which provides the 
best means for easily setting the slides and clamping 
them quickly. It has a Jong slot in the top to allow the 
chips to fall through and is supported on the three-point 
principle to avoid springing and getting out of alignment 
through careless setting up or settling of floors and 
foundations. There are two points of-support under the 
head end pedestal, and the tail leg is attached to the bed 
in a hinged manner and secured by a bolt. The head 
stock is cast solid with the bed to give the greatest 
strength and rigidity, and the housings are provided for 
either phosphor bronze or babbitt metal bearings. 

The back gear is engaged by a friction clutch which 
is very simple in operation and positive in action. It 
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Stantial bearings. The chasing attachment is arranged 
for cutting rignt and left hand, straight and taper 
threads with the same leader and follower. The taper 
attachment is adjustable and graduated. The follower 
arm is of new design and is so arranged that it does not 
withdraw from the leader while cutting taper threads. 
Leaders and followers for cutting 114, 14 and 18 threads 
and a double friction countershaft are furnished with 
each machine. 
—_——____»9--@—__—____ 


The American Foundrymen’s League. 


The annual meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
League was held at Niagara Falls, August 3. Delegates 
representing over 500 open foundries in the United States 
and Canada were in attendance. The officers elected for 
the following year were as follows: President, FE. C. 
Stearns, Syracuse, N. Y.; vice-president, Edward Gur- 
ney, Toronto, Canada; treasurer, J. E. Jones, Utica, 
N. Y.; secretary, William Sleicher, Troy, N. Y. 

The delegates at the meeting represented foundries 
that have successfully fought strikes with the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America and which have won 





New Improved 15-Inch Friction Back Geared Universal Monitor Lathe, Built by the Dreses Machine Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


enables the operator to use two speeds without stopping 
the machine to throw in the back gears, thus instantly 
securing the necessary speeds for changing from boring 
to tapping and for turning different diameters on the 
same piece. The wear may be taken up from the outside 
by the use of a screw driver. The spindle is made of a 
special hammered crucible steel and has a 15¢-inch hole 
through it. 

The turret is bored to receive six tools and revolves 
on a ground steel stem, having a special device for taking 
up wear. The index ring is of hardened steel, nearly the 
diameter of the turret, with ground notches for the hard- 
ened and ground square lucking key. The wear in the 
key seat is taken up by a taper gib and differential screw. 
The turret lock withdraws by the return stroke of the 
top slide, which is an arrangement equally as good for all 
practical purposes as a full automatic arrangement, but 
less complicated and expensive. The turret slide is pro- 
vided with both screw and lever feed. It moves in a 
square bearing, with taper gib, the full length of the 
slide, for taking up the wear. The swivel slides are 
graduated and provided with a firm accessible clamping 
device. There is also a screw cross feed with a graduated 
collar. 

The chasing bar is very rigid and slides in three sub- 


absolute independence from that organization. The 
principal purpose of the meeting at Niagara Falls was 
to take steps for the establishment of an employment 
bureau for nonunion molders throughout the United 
States and Canada to act as an offset to the claim of the 
unions that a nonunion man cannot obtain employment. 
The firms represented at the Niagara Falls meeting em- 
ploy 10,000 molders. The next meeting of the league 
will be held in New York City. 
_ 


Arranged to be driven from either one of a pair of 
4 x 8 inch vertical engines, a deep well pump has been 
installed in a brewery in Cape Town, South Africa. The 
engines operate at 175 revolutions per minute, and either 
one can be thrown into gear with the horizontal pump 
shaft, which is thereby driven at 25 revolutions. The 
shaft carries two disks, one having the crank to which Is 
attached the pump rod, and the other a crank from which 
is hung a rod to the balance weight. The pump barrel is 
5% inches bore by 30 inches stroke, and the pump rod has 
a 4-inch gun metal plunger, which makes the pump double- 
acting. The plant was designed to deliver 3600 gallons 
of water per hour from a depth of 100 feet below the 
surface of the ground to a point 60 feet above that sur- 


face. 
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A Coke Drawing Machine for Beehive 
Ovens.* 
BY GEORGE T. WICKES, COVINGTON, VA. 


Several years ago Robert A. Cook described and illus- 
trated in a paper before the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers a mechanical coke drawer patented in 
1891 by Thomas Smith of the Thorncliff Iron Works, 
Sheffield, Eng., and first introduced in the United States 
in 1896 at the coking plant of the Latrobe Coal Company, 
Latrobe, Pa. This machine has not received any very 
extended application in this country, although it was 
successfully used in two places for a number of years. 
The present paper describes a new and simpler machine, 
containing few wearing parts and capable of withstand- 
ing continued rough usage. 

Anything which tends to prolong the general use of 
beehive ovens will be welcome to those who are inter- 
ested in cheapening the cost of producing coke in such 
ovens, especially if it provides satisfactory mechanical 
means, replacing the hard labor involved in drawing coke 
by hand with the old-fashioned “ duck bill.” The diffi- 
culty of finding efficient coke drawers, especially during 
the summer season and in the South, is notorious. Yet, 
notwithstanding the great improvements that have been 
made in retort coke ovens, new beehive ovens are con- 
tinually constructed, and a machine which will success- 
fully compete with hand drawing and at the same time 
add to the efficiency of the beehive oven seems to de- 
serve notice. 

The machine here described was put in operation at 
the Frick Coal & Coke Company’s plant known as Con- 
tinental No. 1, at Uniontown, Pa., in October, 1904, and 
is reported to have met successfully all the tests to which 
it has been subjected. This trial has demonstrated that 
one of these machines, equipped with an electric motor 
and operated by one man with an assistant. besides two 
men to “ water down” the ovens in advance of the ma- 
chine and one man to clean out what little coke may 
remain in the oven after the machine has finished its 
work, will, with the aid of the accompanying conveyor, 
draw more than 30 ovens per day of 10 hours and load 
the coke on cars for shipment. 

Possibly not every one will agree with me in advocat- 
ing deep charges as against shallow ones, but to those 
who believe that the loss in fixed carbon is smaller in the 
deep charge the advantage of the machine over hand 
drawing must be apparent, since no charge is too deep 
to prevent the machine from drawing it with ease. 
Therefore the economical charge for a given oven may 
be fixed and determined by the operator without regard 
to time required or the fatigue experienced by a man 
drawing coke by hand. 

Inasmuch as an oven can be drawn in not more than 
20 minutes (a record of 10 minutes has been attained), 
provided the ovens are immediately recharged there is a 
substantial saving in heat conserved in the oven and in 
the time employed in burning off the charge of coke, in 
addition to the saving of approximately one-half the cost 
of hand work in drawing and loading. In other words, 
the efficiency of each oven is sensibly increased, while 
the cost of the operation is diminished. 


Operation of the Machine, 


Figs. 1, 2 and 3 show the coke drawing machine in 
position in front of a row of ovens and ready for opera- 
tion. The machine operates smoothly, performs its work 
easily without jar. can be driven by steam or electricity, 
is capable of withstanding hard usage and is compact 
and simple. The well braced frame of iron, cast in one 
piece, is supported on a truck having four wheels. Within 
the frame are the necessary heavy cut stéel gearings 
which operate a steel ram equipped at its extremity with 
a chilled cast iron shovel, thin at the front and 6 inches 
thick at the back, which serves as a wedge. The length 
of the ram and the power employed are sufficient to force 
the ram in under the coke to the back of the oven. By 
reversing the motion of the gearing the shovel is with- 


*A paper read at the Washington meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, May, 1905. 
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drawn from the oven with its load of coke. In other words, 
the ram acts like a wedge, raising and parting the coke 
so as to cause it to fall in the manner stated. The motor, 
which is of the street railway type, is simple and easily 
operated. The machine can be moved forward or back- 
ward on its track and the carriage sustaining the ram 
can be révolved on a central axis, which allows the ram 
to be introduced into the oven at any angle and thus to 
reach any part of it. In operation the central portion of 
the coke is drawn first, and then the ram carriage is 
swung on its axis so as to draw the coke on either side 
of the central line. While it is possible to reach any 
part of the oven by the arrangement above described, 
there will always remain in the oven a small quantity 
of coke which it is expedient to remove by hand. This 
is readily accomplished by one man following the ma- 
chine, who cleans out this remnant and also puts the 
oven in shape to receive a new charge. 

By means of a worm gear inside of the frame the 
machine can be moved baek and forth on a standard 
gauge track to any desired position in front of the ovens. 
The coke when drawn falls on the conveyor, which is 
carried on a separate truck and with a separate motor 
and is so equipped as to screen the coke properly from 
ash during travel and deliver it into a railroad car for 
shipment. 

One question will naturally suggest itself to any one 
interested in coke making—namely, Does the machine 
deliver the coke on the cars in as good condition as coke 
which has been drawn and loaded by hand? Experienced 
men who have watched the machine under trial at Con- 
tinental No. 1 freely admit the quality of the coke to be 
as good and as free from breakage as that which had 
been drawn and loaded by hand. There are in addition 
the following advantages: 

1. The ovens are watered in advance of the machine 
by men who do nothing else and who therefore can be 
trained to use only sufficient water to accomplish the 
desired result. They do not have to consider the heat 
which the hand drawer must needs face, and the fore- 
man can accurately gauge and determine the amount of 
spraying which they shall do in order to insure only the 
minimum amount of water required to deaden the coke. 
Excessive watering occasions a loss of heat and produces 
black ends, and use of the machine ought in this respect 
to produce much better results than can be obtained by 
hand drawing, in which many men are employed to water 
the coke. 

2. After the machine has extracted the coke from an 
oven or ovens, provided the ovens are immediately put 
into shape for recharging, the promptness with which 
ignition takes place is apparent to even the most casual 
observer and is in strong contrast to the action of ovens 
which have been drawn by hand and exposed for two or 
three hours or more to the cooling action of the air. 


Advanta:es of Mechanical Drawing. 


An inspection of the working of the machine showed 
that one hour was ample in which to remove the coke 
from three ovens and put them in shape for the next 
charge. A summary of the advantages of the mechanical 
coke drawer shows: 

1. There will be fewer black ends, owing to better 
control in watering down the coke. 

2. The quality of the coke will be in no way inferior 
to that drawn by hand. 

3. There will be a substantial economy of labor in 
drawing and loading coke. 

4. There will be considerable conservation of heat 
and better efficiency in operating the ovens. 

5. There will be a saving in time or a corresponding 
increase in output. 

6. There is no field in which the substitution of a 
machine for hand labor will be more welcomed, since in 
season and out of season no manual labor is subjected 
to greater hardship, except, perhaps, in puddling, than 
in drawing coke from a beehive oven. 

7. Any intelligent man can easily 
taught to operate the machine. 

A test recently made by M. R. Berry of the West 
of Connellsville, Pa., on four 
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ovens drawn consecutively gave 
the following data for the con- 
sumption of power: 5 


Average time of drawing 16 min- 
ntes 

Average kilowatt-hour consumption ; 
total 2.2 minutes 

Average ampere consumption on ex 
tractor 30 amperes 

Average extractor voltage 170 volts. 

Average ampere consumption of con A 
veyor 16 amperes. 4 


The sequence of readings for 
the complete stroke of extractor f 
arm would be about as follows: 
60 ampere momentary demand on 
reversal at beginning of forward 
stroke, which drops almost im- 





mediately to 35 amperes and H 
gradually down to 26 as the ex- 
tractor head moves forward. At a 
the end of the stroke the demand 
rises to 45 amperes, due to extra 
compression of coke at the back 
end of the oven, where there is 
but small clearance. The cur- 


rent then reverses and rises to a 
Fig. 1.—Side View of Coke Drawing Machine, Showing Conveyor to Cars. 45 amperes in reverse direction 





as the rack is reversed and drops 
gradually to 22 amperes at the 
end of the stroke. 


Cost of Power and ef Labor. 

It would seem that the con- 
veyor current demand would be 
steady, but with each reversal of 
the extractor producing a heavy 
draft of current there is a cor- 
responding decrease from about 
16 amperes as a normal for the 
conveyor to about 6 amperes, an ; 
average of 2.2 units. At a rate of a 
2 cents per unit plus $1, horse- 
power demand per month would 
average about 7 cents per oven 
for power alone. 

The labor of one engineer at 
$2.25 per day for drawing 30 
ovens, 7.5 cents per oven. One 
helper on the larry at $1.60 per 
day, 5.33 cents per oven. Two 
hosemen for watering ovens 
ahead of machine at $1.60 each, * 
10.66 cents per oven. One utility 
Fig. 2.—Side View of Coke Drawing Machine, Showing Ram and Conveyor to Cars man and helper at $1.60 and 
$1.40, respectively, 10 cents per 
oven, giving a total of 40.5 cents 
per oven for drawing coke. Over 
and above this due allowance 





must be made for interest, de 
preciation and maintenance of 
the machine, track and lines for 
operating same, which will vary 
considerably with different con- 
ditions, but an average figure of 
1.5 cents should take care of this 
item, giving us as a total an ab- 
solute operating cost per oven of 
2 cents. 

Before the introduction of this 
machine the average cost of 
drawing ovens varied from 75 
cents to $1.15 per oven, depending i 
on the location and conditions, 
with an average figure of 92 cents 
per oven. The comparison of 
this figure with the total cost 


of drawing with the above ma- ri 
. — i 
chine shows a net saving of 50 , 


cents per oven, which in an or- 
dinary plant of 400 ovens would 
effect a total economy of $100 per 
day. The test shows an average 





Fig. 3 End View, Showing Ram and Both Conveyors 
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horse-power demand for the extractor of 5.1 kw., for the 
extractor arm 8.5 kw., while shifting the machine from 
one oven to another. There is a great field in this coun- 
try for a machine to perform this work and I believe this 
machine is proving a decided economy in the work which 
it is to perform. 
—_-—__>- @& _—__—_——_ 
Unique Bridge Erecting. 


The construction of the trunnion bagcule bridge at 
Harrison street, Chicago, across the Chicago River, was 
a departure from the common practice in work of its 
character. The work, which was done by the Jackson & 
Corbett Bridge & Steel Works, Chicago, was accomplished 
entirely without the use of staging, by employing jib 
cranes for hoisting and retaining the heavy girders 
while they were secured in place. The main boom of the 
crane was 108 feet long, and in the illustration is shown 
lifting a load of 28,070 pounds. This load was held sus- 
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Consular and Pro Forma Invoices. 


The Board of United States General Appraisers last week 
promulgated an important decision concerning pro forma 
and consular invoices. It seems that the Compagnie des 
Sucreries de Puerto Rico, by Carlos Armstrong as agent, 
imported sugar manufacturing machinery which was 
entered at the port of Ponce. No consular invoice ac- 
companied the shipment, and the goods were therefore 
entered upon a pro forma invoice, in view of the fact 
that immediate possession of the machinery was desired 
in order that it might be put in place and utilized in the 
manufacture of sugar from the crop of cane about to be 
harvested. A bond was duly executed as required by 
law for the production of the consular invoice by the 
importer. 

Upon the receipt and production of the consular in- 
voice no change was made in the entered values of the 





The Trunnion Bascule Bridge at Harrison Street, Chicago, in Process of Erecting.—Contractors, the Jackson & Corbett Bridge 
& Steel Works, Chicago. 


pended by the boom for four hours, during which time 
the latticed girder was bolted into place, the same time 
being required for each of the two girders shown. Power 
was provided by a 9 x 10 inch direct connected double 
drum hoisting engine with four special independent 
winch heads. A %-inch wire rope was used for the 
boom hoist and a 2-inch manila rope for the falls. The 
masts were respectively 16 x 16 and 24 x 24 inches, each 
45 feet long. The dimensions of the other parts were 
as follows: Two stiff legs, 12 x 14 inches and 64 feet 
long; two sills, 12 x 14 inches and 54 feet long; two 
cross struts, 12 x 14 inches; and two booms, respectively 
14 x 14 inches and 64 feet long and 20 x 20 inches and 
108 feet long. Both the boom and mast truss rods were 
1% inches in diameter and the diagonal rods 2 inches. 
The masts were placed 24 feet apart. A considerable 
saving in time and labor was effected by this method of 
erecting the heavy members of the bridge. 
———+-—- oe ___—_ 

It is reported that the Fieser-Bentley-Warner Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, will build a new blast furnace at 
Youngstown, Ohio. A. W. Thompson, president of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, is vice-president of this 
company. 


merchandise. On the contrary, the deputy collector of 
customs indorsed the values as correct. In liquidating 
the entry, however, the collector accepted the highest 
values stated for each article, whether such value was 
stated in the consular invoice or in the pro forma in- 
voice. In other words, where the valuations stated in 
the consular invoice were higher than those stated in 
the pro forma invoice they were accepted as correct by 
the collector, while in instances where the valuations 
in the pro forma invoice were higher than those in the 
consular invoice they were accepted as the basis of 
liquidation. The importers contended that the assess- 
ment of duty should have been made upon the valuation 
as shown by the consular invoice. This claim the board 
in a decision written by Judge Somerville sustains. The 
collector is directed to reliquidate the entries in accord- 
ance with the finding of the customs court. The board 
lays down the rule that where entry is made upon a 
pro forma invoice and bond given for the production of 
a consular invoice, and such consular invoice is produced 
by the importer, and the values found to be correct, the 
collector is bound to liquidate the entry upon the basis 
of the values declared in the consular invoice and not 
those in the pro forma invoice. 
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New Buffalo Forges for the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Shops. 


A number of special forges have been designed for the 
boiler shop of the new Lehigh Valley Railroad shops at 
Sayre, Pa., by the Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. 
Y. The principal requirement was the provision of a 
heavy fire suitable for flange work which could be ad- 
justed in length from 1 to 5 feet, the forge to be of the 
down draft type in conformity with the other forges in- 
stalled. Formerly work such as springing locomotive 
frames, flanging crown sheets, tank heads, &c., had been 
heated in open air fires, ovens or furnaces, and this is 
believed to be the first forge of its size. 

To obtain a fire adjustable in length a series of five 
heavy revolving ball tuyeres were assembled on a heavy 
hearth plate and provided with brick lined fire pots. 
Each tuyere being independent, having its own blast 
gate and clinker freeing device, the fire is not only ad- 
justable in length, but can be isolated in portions and 
the intensity of all parts kept under control. A bed of 
fire 6 feet long, heavy enough to heat the largest shafts 
or forgings, can be maintained with ease. 

The adaptation of the Buffalo down draft system to 
this forge proved the most exacting feature of the de- 





One of the New Buffalo Five-Tuyere Forges for the Lehigh 
Valley Shops. 


sign. On a forge of this size the ordinary down draft 
hood exhausting smoke and waste gases to one side 
proves inadequate, and it becomes necessary to bring the 
hood closer to the fire—that is, to exhaust from imme- 
diately over it. For convenience in manipulating heavy 
work by overhead hoists it is necessary that such a hood 
should be easily swung clear of the fire. This has been 
simply effected by dividing the hood in halves and mak- 
ing each half swing about its own exhaust pipe, which 
is made amply strong to support its hood, without tie 
rods or braces. The joint in one exhaust pipe can be seen 
at the right of the engraving, indistinctly showing the 
roller bearings used to make the manipulation easy. 
A false, or second hood, which does not appear in the 
illustration, is directly under the outer one, The air 
space thus provided prevents the outer hood from be- 
coming unduly heated when a heavy fire is being carried. 

The edges of the forge are protected by heavy angle 
iron, preventing their being upset by careless handling of 
heavy work. The body of the forge is of 3-16-inch plate 
steel and the lightest metal used is No. 14 gauge. The 
forge stands 2 feet 2% inches high and is 7 feet long by 
5 feet wide. 
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The Semicentennial of the First St. Mary’s 
Canal. 


The semicentennial of the completion of the first St. 
Mary’s Falls Canal, connecting Lake Superior with the 
lower lakes, was celebrated at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
on August 2 and 3. The initiative in this commemoration 
was taken some months ago by Peter White of Mar- 
quette, Mich., who was made president of a commission 
having the celebration in charge. An appropriation of 
$10,000 was made by the Federal Government and one of 
$15,000 by the State of Michigan to cover the expenses 
incurred by the commission. On Wednesday, August 2, 
a military parade took place, of which Charles T; Harvey 
of Toronto, chief engineer of the first canal and after- 
ward in charge of the lock, was chief marshal. A bat- 
talion of marines and sailors from the United States 
steamer Wolverine and various companies of the Michi- 
gan National Guard, together with the Michigan State 
Naval Brigade, participated. There was a naval pageant 
also, reviewed by Vice-President Fairbanks and by Gov- 
ernor F. M. Warner of Michigan. On the second day 
addresses were made by Vice-President Fairbanks and 
others. Among the speakers were Congressman T. BE. 
Burton of Ohio, chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representatives; United 
States Senator J. C. Burrows of Michigan, who spoke on 
“The Future of American Commerce ;” Rodolph Lemieux, 
Solicitor-General of Canada; George Warner, who spoke 
on “The State of Michigan and the Building of the St. 
Mary’s Canal,” and William Livingston, president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association, whose subject was “The 
Navigation of the Great Lakes.” The address of wel- 
come was by Hon. Chase S. Osborn of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The historical address of the day was by Hon. Peter 
White, probably the best known figure in Upper Michi- 
gan history, who spoke on “The Development of the 
Lake Superior Region.” He referred to the discovery 
of the first copper mine, the Cliff, at Eagle River, by 
John Hays of Pittsburgh, on November 18, 1844. This 
mine in a period of ten years, beginning with 1846, 
yielded $3,858,000 upon an original investment of $108,- 
000. Iron was first discovered on September 19, 1844, by 
Wm. A. Burt, United States Deputy Surveyor. and a 
party who were engaged in surveying the upper penin- 
sula. Remarkable variations in the magnetic needle led 
to the search for iron. The actual discovery of the 
Jackson mine near Negaunee occurred in 1845. In the 
spring of 1846 two members of the party of E. M. Everett 
of Jackson, Mich., carried 300 tons of ore on their backs 
to the mouth of the Carp River, and in the spring of 
1847 the Jackson [ron Company built a forge on the Carp 
River about 3 miles from the mine. On February 10, 
1848, the first iron in the Lake Superior region was made 
at this forge. Mr. White sketched the development of 
the iron mining industry in the Lake Superior region, 
adding to the oft repeated narrative of the evolution of 
iron mining in the Marquette region a considerable store 
of historical data collected by himself in more than 50 
years’ residence in the upper lake district. He paid not 
a little attention also to the progress made in building 
up the lake marine, referring to it as a most important 
factor in the growth of the iron ore trade. He recalled 
that in the fall of 1866 $6.50 was paid to freight a 
ton of iron ore down the lakes, and in 1871 the rate went 
to $7. Now the contract rate is 75 cents from the head 
of the lakes. In 1855 1449 tons of ore were shipped 
from Lake Superior. In 1902 high mark was reached 
with a total of 27,571,121 tons, and for this year a total 
beyond 30,000.000 tons is looked for. 

The first canal at Sault Ste. Marie was begun in the 
spring of 1853 and water was let into its channel in 
April, 1855. The first vessel to go through the lock was 
the side wheel steamer Illinois, which passed into Lake 
Superior on June 18, 1855. In 1881, the first year for 
which Government statistics are available, the total of 
freight carried through the “Soo” canal was 1,567,741 
net tons. High water mark was reached in 1892 with 
a total of 35,961,146 net tons. The total for 1903 was 
34,674,437 tons and for 1904 it was 31,546,106 tons. 
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Utilization of Exhaust Steam in the Poensgen 
Steel Works, Germany. 


A system for utilizing the exhaust steam from non- 
condensing engines has been in successful operation for 
several months in the Poensgen Steel Works, Diissel- 
dorf, Germany. This employs a Rateau steam regen- 
erator, or regenerative accumulator, for transforming the 





Fig. 1.—Rateau Steam Regenerator. 
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2 shows a low pressure turbine of the Rateau type driv- 
ing two direct current dynamos at 1400 revolutions per 
minute. The turbine receives steam from the regenera- 
tor at 15 pounds absolute and discharges in a central 
condenser giving a vacuum of 26 inches. 

This outfit is running at a normal load of 650 elec- 
trical horse-power measured at the brushes, the steam 
consumption of the turbine being 33 pounds per electrical 
horse-power, including condensation in the regenerator. 
The 650 electrical horse-power thus obtained from steam 
which would otherwise be wasted is used to operate the 
electric roll train of the mill for lighting and in an 
electric furnace. The cost of maintenance of the 
regenerator is practically nothing and that for the tur- 
bine is extremely low. 

The regenerator or accumulator was described in a 
paper by the inventor, Prof. A. Rateau, entitled “ Dif- 
ferent Applications of Steam Turbines,” reprinted in 
The Iron Age June 2, 1904. It consists of a vertical 
cylindrical vessel containing a tier of cast iron trays 
filled with water. The exhaust steam of the engines is 
passed through the accumulator, a part being condensed 
therein until the water in the trays is at the critical 
point of vaporization corresponding to the pressure and 
temperature existing in the accumulator. The steam 
also adjusts itself to the conditions and is in a saturated 
state. Heat exchanges will therefore take place between 
the steam and the water with any fluctuations in the 
pressure and temperature, and condensation or vaporiza- 
tion will o¢cur to balance the demand and supply of 
steam. Any variation resulting from a disturbance of 
the equilibrium determines the amount of steam trans- 
formed into water or water into steam, with a corre- 
sponding liberation of heat in the one case and absorption 
of heat in the other. 

The cast iron trays serve to accelerate the accommo- 
dation of the mediunis to the conditions by virtue of their 
high conductivity and the large surface they present to 
the water and steam. They either absorb heat, causing 
the condensation of a quantity of steam which remains 
in the state of water at the point of vaporization, or 





Fig. 2.—Rateau Turbine Driving Two Direct Current Generators in Poensgen Steel Works. 


intermittent discharges from the engine into a constant 
flow of steam that is used in a low pressure condensing 
turbine. The regenerator may be compared to a fly wheel 
for heat, as it stores up heat when the pressure has a 
tendency to increase and gives back heat when the pres- 
sure decreases. Fig 1 shows the Poensgen regenerator, 
which is 18 feet high and 12 feet in diameter, and re- 
ceives the exhaust steam from a reversible rolling mill 
engine and a battery of steam hammers, the total dis- 
charge being approximately 22,000 pounds an hour. Fig. 


with a slight fall in temperature radiate heat, re-evapo- 
rating the water. Whenever an abundant supply of 
steam reaches the regenerator there is an increase of 
pressure in the apparatus, resulting in the condensation 
of part of the steam, and when the supply falls off or 
ceases the steady call for steam for the turbine reduces 
the pressure and the latent heat of the steam, held in 
reserve by the cast iron and water, vaporizes anew a part 
of the water, so that steam is delivered in a constant 
supply. 
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Twenty-three plants similar to the one installed at 
the Poensgen Works are now in operation or being 
erected in Europe; 15 are to employ the exhaust from 
hoisting engines and 8 the exhaust from rolling mill en- 
gines. The Rateau Steam Regenerator Company, Cbi- 
cago, is contracting for several important plants in the 
United States. 

—_—— »—-e—_____ 


A Nagel Gas Producer Installation. 


The simple and economical working of suction gas 
producers for supplying gas engines is earning for them a 
wider recognition as a desirable source of power in in- 
dustries of all kinds. The accompanying engraving shows 
a suction gas producer that is in successful operation in 
the machine shop of the F. W. Horstmann Company, East 
Newark, N. J., supplying gas to a gas engine that was 
formerly run on illuminating gas. The new plant was in- 


_ ge 





The coal hopper on the producer is sufficiently large 
to contain fuel for the whole working day, so that no 
refilling of coal is required during the working hours. 
After shutting down for the night the lower door is left 
slightly open, and also the valve leading to the flue, to 
keep up a little draft and maintain the fire. In the morn- 
ing, before starting up, the fire is cleaned of ashes and 
the hopper filled with coal; then the fire is blown for 
about 10 or 15 minutes by the hand blower until the gas 
is burning well at the test cock, after which the engine 
is started as usual. During the working day the plant 
does not require any attention except cleaning the grate 
once or twice a day. 

A similar plant of the same make is in operation at 
the elevator of the Stockbridge Elevator Company, Stock- 
bridge, Mich., and is working successfully on the changing 
load. Until a short time ago this plant used a gasoline 
engine for developing its power, but has now installed a 
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Gas Producer Plant Installed in Machine Shop of F. W. Horstmann Company, East Newark, N. J., by Oskar Nagel, 
New York City. 


stalled by Oskar Nagel, 90 Wall street, New York City, 
with a guarantee to develop 1 boiler horse-power hour 
from 1% pounds of anthracite (pea) on full load, 1 1-3 
pounds on three-quarter load and 114 pounds on one-half 
load. 

The plant has a capacity of 20 horse-power and com- 
prises a hand blower, a producer with an evaporator on 
top and a scrubber, all of which are shown in the illus- 
tration. An overflow water pot which is part of the 
plant is in a pit between the producer and the scrubber, 
and a small receiver tank on the floor below is connected 
between the engine and the scrubber. 


By the sucking action of the engine air is drawn over 
the surface of hot water in a water jacket and becomes 
saturated with steam, This saturated mixture of steam 
and air is drawn through the heated fuel in the producer, 
causing gas to be generated. From the producer gas 
goes through the scrubber, which is filled with coke, and 
is freed from dust and tar by means of water. From 
the scrubber the gas goes to the engine through the 
equalizer, which is a simple iron drum receiver for con- 
verting the intermittent suction from the engine into a 
continuous draft on the producer. 


producer, which works very satisfactorily in connection 
with the old engine since the compression in the latter 
was increased sufficiently. The saving in both of these 
plants is such that the first cost of the plant is claimed 
to be recovered in less than one year. 
ccinntieptaiaddicinibimapumiminty 

Steel Street Railway Cars.—The Pressed Steel Car 
Company, Pittsburgh, has broken ground at its McKees 
Rocks works for the erection of a plant for the manu- 
facture of steel cars for street railway purposes. Hereto- 
fore this company has confined its operations to building 
only freight car equipment. Electric railways have used 
a few steel cars with satisfactory results. One of the 
obstacles that street railway men feared in the construc- 
tion of steel cars has been the excessive weight, but the 
steel cars so far built were not heavier than the wooden 
cars, and it is believed that within the course of a few 
years the majority of the electric and steam cars will be 
built of steel. Recently a number of steel postal cars 
have been placed in operation and the results have been 
satisfactory. The new plant will include two large shops, 
each 140 x 600 feet. Work on the new plant will be 
rushed day and night. 
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The Production of Coke in 1904. 


WasHIneTon, D. C., August 8, 1905.—The production 
of coke in 1904 decreased more than 6 per cent. in quan- 
tity and more than 30 per cent. in value, according to the 
annual report of the United States Geological Survey, 
which has been prepared by Edward W. Parker. This 
decline in the industry was due to the unfavorable con- 
ditions in the iron trade during the summer of 1904, but 
the fact should not be lost sight of in this connection that 
the figures for 1903 were abnormally high as the result 
of the strike in the anthracite coal fields. 

In the preparation of this report the statistics of the 
manufacture of coke include only that product which 
is obtained from the distillation or partial combustion of 
bituminous coal in ovens of the beehive type or in re- 
tort ovens of which the coke product is suitable for 
furnace and foundry use. The coke obtained as a by- 
product in the manufacture of illuminating gas and 
known as “ gas house coke” is not included. 

Increase in By-Product Ovens, 

Since 1893, when the first plant of 12 by-product coke 
ovens was completed by the Semet-Solvay Company at 
Syracuse, N. Y., there has been a steady and noteworthy 
increase in the construction of retort, or by-product re- 
covery, ovens in the United States. The coke product of 
these ovens is a high grade metallurgical fuel, although 
the coke itself is not in all cases the primary product. 
In some instances the coke is a secondary product, but 
cannot be considered as a by-product like gas house coke. 
And while considerable quantities of the coke made in 
by-product ovens are sold for other than metallurgical 
purposes, it is also true that manufacturers of beehive 
coke are now making a specialty of the preparation of 
coke for domestic use, and large quantities of this fuel 
were sold in 1902 to take the place of anthracite coal, 
made scarce by the great strike of that year. The use of 
coke for domestic purposes, particularly in the summer 
months, and in cities having smoke preventing ordinances 
is constantly increasing. It is impossible to make any 
separation of the coke, either retort or beehive, sold for 
such domestic use, and as the greater part of the by- 
product coke made is used for metallurgical purposes it 
is considered as coming within the scope of this report. 

The coal consumed in the manufacture of coke in the 
United States is drawn from six of the seven bituminous 
coal fields—namely: 1. The Appalachian field, embracing 
the great coking coal regions of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and eastern 
Kentucky. 2. The Eastern interior field, which includes 
the coal areas of Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky. 
3. The Western interior fieid, embracing the States of 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska. 4. The South- 
western field, including Arkansas, Indian Territory and 
Texas. 5. The Rocky Mountain field, including Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, Montana, South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming. 6. The Pacific Coast field, in which the only coking 
coals are found in the State of Washington. The coal 
of the Northern interior field, lying wholly within Michi- 
gan, has not so far been used for coke. 

A considerable amount of coke is made in States in 
which there are no coal fields—namely, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, New Jersey and Wisconsin. The 
ovens in Minnesota were completed and put in blast in 
1904. The plant consists of 50 Otto-Hoffman ovens lo- 
cated at Duluth. The ovens near Baltimore, Md., and at 
Delray and Wyandotte, Mich., are supplied with coal 
from other States. One of the two plants in Wisconsin 
is composed of beehive ovens, in which coal from Penn- 
sylvania is used. With this exception all of the coking 
establishments outside of the coking coal producing 
States are retort oven plants. 

Production, 

Including the production of coke from by-product 
retort ovens, the total output of the coke ovens of the 
United States last year was 23,621,520 net tons, against 
25,274,281 tons in 1903, a decrease of 1,652,761 tons. The 
total value of the product declined in much greater pro- 
portion, shrinking from $66,498,664 in 1908 to $46,026,183 
in 1904, or a decrease of $20,472,481. The decline in 
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production was a natural one, due to a slump in the iron 
trade during the summer months. While this condition 
also affected prices, the great difference between the 
values of the production in 1904 and 1903 was due to the 
abnormally high prices which prevailed in the early part 
of 1903, when, because of the fuel famine induced by the 
anthracite strike of the preceding year, manufacturers 
of coke were able to obtain almost any figure they might 
demand. 

Stimulated by the active demand for coke which pre- 
vailed in 1902, new construction was energetically car- 
ried forward, and during 1908 over 10,000 new ovens 
were added to those already built. At the close of 1902 
the total number of coke ovens in the United States was 
69,069. At the close of 1903 the number had increased 
to 79,334, a gain of 10,265. At the close of 1904 the 
number of ovens had increased to 83,499, a gain of 4165 
over 1903. The number of ovens idle in 1903 was 1999, 
leaving a total of 77,335, which produced 25,274,281 tons 
of coke, or an average of 326.8 tons per oven. In 1904, 
out of 83,499 ovens, 6478 were idle, leaving 77,021, which 
produced 23,621,520 tons of coke or 306.7 tons per oven. 
At the close of 1904 there were under construction 4430 
new ovens of which 832, or 18.8 per cent., were of the 
retort or by-product type. 

Counting each bank of ovens as a separate establish- 
ment, the-returns for 1904 show a total of 506 establish- 
ments, as compared with 500 in 1903. Eighty-two es- 
tablishments were idle throughout 1904 as compared 
with 41 idle plants in 1908. There were also 10 new 
establishments, having a total of 1265 ovens, which were 
not completed and put in blast at the close of 1904. 

The details of the production of coke in 1904 are pre- 
sented by States and Territories in the following table: 


Coke Value 


State Establish- Coal used. produced. of coke 


or Territory. ments. Ovens. Net tons. Nettons. per ton. 
Alabama ........ 2 9,059 8,996,578 2,340,219 $2.443 
Colorado and Utah.17 3,923 1,376,354 789,060 32.8 
nar 2 500 132,270 75,812 2.806 
SENOND sctecubeee 5 155 8,131 4,439 2.24 
OGRNRA. «sss Kea ss 1 36 0 0 0 
Indian Territory... 5 286 98,847 44,808 4.67 
MOMGOE occ cchbat 6 90 14,525 9,460 2.48 
Hentecky .<..0is0 F 499 140,139 64,112 2.15 
Missouri ........ 2 8 8,815 2,446 2.50 
Montana ........ 4 520 78,303 41,497 6.77 
CURD, neues 46s cee 8 539 165,487 109,284 3.09 
Pennsylvania ...217 42,165 22,432,064 14,861,064 1.684 
Temnessee ....... 17 2,436 718,181 879,240 2.388 
i ee 4,345 1,636,905 1,101,716 1.609 
Washington ...... 6 258 76,993 45,432 43.56 
West Virginia....187 16,929 3,543,338 2,283,086 1.646 
Maryland ........ 1 200 
Massachusetts ... 1 400 
Michigan ........ 2 135 
Minnesota ....... 1 50 
New Jersey....... 2 100 2,046,340 1,469,845 3.286 
New Mexico...... 2 134 
Now YOR. ...cces 3 352 
Wisconsin ....... 2 308 
WHORES sccccves 1 74 
GOH vo bees 506 83,499 23,621,520 23,621,520 $1.948 


Of the 26 States and Territories in which coke was 
produced in 1904, there were only three whose produc- 
tion is reported separately that exhibited an increase of 
output as compared with 1903. 

The most notable decreases in production were among 
the three most important producing States. Pennsyl- 
vania’s production decreased 789,868 tons, West Virginia’s 
424,732 tons and Alabama’s 353,278 tons. Colorado, 
fifth in rank in production, was fourth in the amount of 
decrease in 1904, with a loss of 264,780 tons, followed by 
‘Tennessee, with a decrease of 167,635 tons. All other 
decreases were less than 100,000 tons. 


The By-Product Coke Industry. 


The statistics relating to the manufacture of coke in 
by-product ovens show that the total number of this 
type of ovens completed and in blast increased from 
1663 in 1902 to 1956 in 1903 and 2910 in 1904, and that 
the production of by-product coke increased from 1,882,- 
394 net tons in 1903 to 2,608,229 tons in 1904, a gain of 
725,835 tons, or 38.6 per cent., although the total produc- 
tion of coke for the year exhibited a decrease of 1,652,- 
761 tons. There were under construction at the close of 
1904 832 new by-product ovens. The average yearly 
production of the 2910 by-product ovens in operation 
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during 1904 was 896 net tons of coke. In 1903 the 
average production per oven was 962.4 tons and in 1902 
it was 844 tons. The average yearly production of the 
beehive ovens in 1904 was 283.5 tons against 310.3 tons 
in 1903. 

In order to produce the 2,608,229 tons of coke in 
1904 there were used in the by-product ovens 3,572,949 
net tons of coal, showing a yield in coke of 73 per cent., 
a much larger yield than can be obtained from beehive 
ovens. The average yield of coal in coke for all the 
United States (including the output of by-product ovens) 
in 1904 was 64.8 per cent. 

At the close of 1904 there were 2910 by-product ovens 
in operation with 832 in course of construction. Of the 
ovens building at the close of the year, 40 were at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.; 120 at South Chicago, Ill.; 658 at Buffalo. 
N. Y., and 14 at Cleveland, Ohio. When these ovens are 
completed, making a total of 3742, their production, at an 
average of 1000 tons per oven per year, will be equivalent 
to nearly 16 per cent. of the total coke production of the 
United States in 1904. In 1902, 5.5 per cent. of the total 
output was made in by-product ovens. In 1903 the pro- 
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the coke production showed only a small increase in the 
next five years, averaging during that time 11,418,536 
tons per year. The return of prosperous conditions 
which began in 1896 has shown no decided setback since 
that time, and the production of coke during the five 
years from 1898 to 1902, inclusive, attained an average 
of 20,689,347 tons, and exceeded for the first time a total 
of 25,000,000 tons in 1902. The average production in 
1903 and 1904 was 24,447,900 tons, an increase of 18 per 
cent. over the average for the five years from 1898 to 
1902, inclusive. W. L. ©. 
——__~-e—__ — 


The Faivrette Clam Shell Bucket. 


The accompanying illustrations show a recently pat- 
ented clam shell bucket in its open and closed positions. 
This bucket is known as the Faivrette and is manu- 
factured by the G. H. Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, being the invention of Gurdon H. Williams. It is 
built with either open ends, as illustrated, or with closed 
ends, adapting it for the handling of iron ore, coal, sand, 
gravel or like materials. Special claims for the bucket 
are ability to maintain perfect alignment, greater capac- 
ity and a construction that offers little obstruction to the 
filling of the bucket. 

The bucket comprises two scoop members hinged to- 





The Faivette Clam Shell Bucket, Made by the G. H. Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


portion of by-product coke had increased to 7.4 per cent., 
and in 1904 it was a little over 11 per cent. 

The merging of the interests controlling the Semet- 
Solvay and Otto-Hoffman ovens, which was effected in 
1903, proved of short duration and was dissolved in 
1904. Both companies, however, continue to make the 
American Coal Products Company of New York their 
selling agency for the disposal of the tar and ammonia 
produced at all of their different plants. 

Growth of the Coke Industry. 

The earliest authentic statistics of coke production in 
the United States are those contained in the census re- 
port for 1880. In that year the total production of coke 
amounted to 3,338,300 net tons. Five years prior to 
that date, according to data secured by the American 
Iron and Steel Association, production of pig iron by the 
use of coke first exceeded that produced by the use of 
anthracite coal. The same authority states that prior 
to 1855 most of the iron made in this country was made 
with charcoal. In that year anthracite took the lead 
and maintained it until passed by coke in 1875. Six 
years earlier coke had taken the lead over charcoal. 

A comprehensive idea of the growth of the coking 
industry in the United States is obtained by dividing 
the history of the last twenty years into five-year 
periods. ‘The average production for the three years 
1880 to 1882 was about 4,000,000 net tons a year. In 
the five years from 1883 to 1887, inclusive, the average 
production amounted to 5,980,459 tons. The average for 
the next five years, from 1888 to 1892, was nearly double 
that of the preceding five years, amounting to 10,533,918 
tons. This period was followed by the panic of 1893, and 


gether in the ordinary manner. The hinge section at- 
tached to one of the scoop members extends beyond the 
pivotal connection, forming an arm, in the outer end of 
which is located a sheave. The outer ends of the scoop 
members are suspended by bars, the upper ends of which 
are connected together by plates and pins. The plates 
form the head and support two sheaves. At a point 
near the outer end of the hinge arm there is attached a 
cable which passes around one of the sheaves in the 
head and returns to a sheave in the arm, passing around 
this and up to a second sheave in the head. The second 
sheave simply acts as a guide to the cable. The closing 
power of the bucket is governed by the cable and is equal 
to three times the tension on the cable. To the head of 
the bucket is attached a second cable, which holds it in 
position while opening and is used to lower the bucket 
into the material. 


A number of these buckets are already in use; one of 
them on the lighter Rescue, owned by the Great Lakes 
Towing Company, has a capacity of 3 cubie yards and 
has been subject to severe use under most adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

—————_»--@—__—__ 


The manufacture of iron in Natal for local con- 
sumption it appears is contemplated. The Natal Mer- 
cury reports that a syndicate has obtained a grant of 
land in Newcastle, a town near coal mines. For the 
present no iron mining will be undertaken, as the capi- 
tal required for equipment is prohibitive, but iron scrap 
will be purchased, which may be had in large quantities 
in South Africa. 
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The Fergusson Friction Metal Saw. 


In The Iron Age, June 1, was shown a view of the 
Fergusson friction cold saw in connection with a de- 
scription of the new inclosed beam yard of Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Chicago. This saw was specially de- 
signed for the rapid cutting of structural steel and con- 
tains many novel features. Among these is the arrange- 
ment for feeding the saw into the work instead of feed- 
ing the work against the saw, the saw being mounted on 
a carriage which slides on two V-shaped grooves, or 
runways, in the cast bed. This is particularly convenient 
in cutting long members to short lengths, as the beam or 
channel to be cut rests on a fixed runway and can be 
moved forward instantly for a second cut after com- 
pleting the first. 

The sliding saw carriage is held in position by a 
forged bracket, which obviates the necessity of using 
heavy weights on top of the saw frame and permits plac- 
ing the saw higher than usual, with the result that the 
saw enters the work at a gradual angle and with but 
little shock. In ordinary practice to prevent the saw 
from lifting a weighted carriage off the work the work 
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The American Steel Foundries. 


At the meeting of the directors of the American Steel 
Foundries held August 2 William V. Kelley was elected 
president to succeed Gen. Charles Miller, resigned. Gen- 
eral Miller continues as chairman of the board. It was 
announced that the syndicate formed to take such part 
if any of the $3,500,000 bonds to be issued as may not be 
taken by. the stockholders had been fully subscribed. 
The old officers of the corporation have subscribed lib- 
erally to the syndicate and have been very active in the 
changes which have been and are being made. Mr. 
Kelley, it is announced, will promptly decide and make 
known to the directors and stockholders his plans for the 
future conduct of the business. 

A special meeting of the stockholders has been called 
for September 6 at 15 Exchange place, Jersey City, to 
act on the resolution authorizing the issue of $6,000,000 
bonds, to be secured by a mortgage on the plants of the ° 
company and also upon the entire capital stock of the 
Simplex Railway Appliance Company and about 55 per 
cent. of the capital stock of the Commonwealth Steel 
Company of New Jersey, and authorizing the offer to 
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Plan and Elevations of the Fergusson Friction Metal Saw in the Beam Yard of Jos. 'T. Ryerson & Son. 


was placed well up near the center of the saw. As a con- 
sequence the face of the saw came in contact at the start 
with a large section. of metal, producing a considerable 
shock, The carriage is fed by a pneumatic cylinder, the 
piston rod of which is directly attached to the carriage 
near the saw, and the cyHnder is supported in the main 
stationary bed. 

The saw has a circular blade 52 inches in diameter, 
of %-inch flange steel, and is operated at a peripheral or 
cutting speed of over 27,000 feet. It is connected by a 
16-inch three-ply belt to a 100 horse-power alternating 
current motor, the drive pulley being 48 inches in diam- 
eter and the shaft pulley 14 inches, giving the saw a 
speed of 1988 revolutions per minute. The saw was de- 
signed by H. A. Fergusson, who is connected with the 
engineering department of the firm. 


—_—\_+e——__—_ 


George P. Keating, Buffalo, who was appointed 
special master in bankruptcy to take proofs in the claim 
of the Ramapo Mfg. Company against the New York Car 
Wheel Works of Buffalo, a bankrupt, rendered decision 
last week that the Ramapo Company is entitled to en- 
force a claim of about $30,000. This decision will en- 
title the Ramapo Company to its share of the first divi- 
dend, which will amount to about $6000. 


During July 1,053,793 gross tons of ore were received 
at the docks at Ashtabula, Ohio. 


the preferred and common stockholders of $3,500,000 of 
such bonds at 80, the balance of $2,500,000 of bonds not 
to be issued at the present time. The stockholders will 
also be asked to approve the conditional contract entered 
into between the company and Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
acting on behalf of the syndicate, which includes several 
directors of the company, for the purchase of such part 
of the $3,500,000 issue as shall not be taken by the stock- 
holders. The underwriting will be at 80, but a commis: 
sion to be allowed will depend on the amount of bonds 
which the syndicate has to take; but it is stated that the 
price to the syndicate will not be less than 75. 
a 


A recent method of taking account of the influence of 
the connecting rod upon the forces transmitted by a steam 
or gas engine considers the rod as partly a rotating mem- 
ber concentrated at the crank pin and partly a recipro- 
cating member concentrated at the cross head pin. By 
mathematical analysis the proportion of the weight of the 
rod which should be proportioned to each part was de- 
termined, each being very closely one-half. The portion 
of the rod considered essentially a rotating member may 
be balanced by introducing a weight opposite the crank 
pin, and with the same centrifugal force, this weight 
being additionai to that required for balancing the weight 
of the crank and crank piu. The other half of the weight 
of the rod is added to the reciprocating parts, in order 
to determine the counterbalance necessary to offset the 
effect of those parts. 
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Special Steels.* 


BY L. GUILLET. 


Ternary alloys and steels are those in which the 
alloy consists of iron, carbon and an intentionally added 
metal, the other constituents being kept within the usual 
limits. In the following description of certain of these 
steels the author’s investigations have been concerned 
with two grades, one containing only about 0.2 per cent. 
of carbon, the other approximating to the eutectic and 
containing about 0.8 per cent. of carbon. 

The mechanical tests were of three classes—tensile 
strain, shock by the Fremont method and hardness by 
the Brinell method. The tensile tests were performed 
on standard test bars, but with the tungsten steel the 
bars were 200 mm. long between the punch marks, the 
others measuring half that length; the diameter in all 
cases was 13.6 mm. 

Nickel Steel, 

This steel has received so much attention in the 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, and in the papers 
of Riley, Osmond, Dumas, Hadfield, Hopkinson, Guil- 
laume and others, that we do not propose to review at 
length the authors’ investigations on this alloy. 

Manganese Steels and Chrome Steels, 

The remark made above applies equally to these al- 
loys. 

Tungsten Steel, 

There is no difficulty in producing tungsten steel in 
the crucible furnace with a high temperature. The usual 
proportions of tungsten are 0.5 to 13 per cent. (except for 
spring steel, which will be referred to later). Hither 
ferrotungsten or the metal itself may be employed; the 
former, containing 8 to 9 per cent. of carbon and about 
80 per cent. of tungsten, are prepared in the electric fur- 
nace, while the metal is obtained either by this means 
or the aluminothermie process. 

The diagrams furnished by the mechanical tests per- 
formed on the crude steel demonstrate that the breaking 
strain of the pearlitic steels increases in proportion with 
the tungsten content. The limit of elasticity does not 
increase with the same rapidity, while the reduction of 
area and elongation suffer little diminution. Under the 
Fremont test their fragility is not greater than that of 
carbon steel, and as a rule their hardness is superior to 
that of ordinary steel with the same carbon content. The 
carbide steels have a high breaking strain, directly pro- 
portional with the percentage of carbon, but not inereas- 
ing in proportion to the amount of tungsten. The limits 
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Fig. 1—Diagram of Tungsten Steels. 


of elasticity are relatively low and the reduction of area 
and elongation very small. These steels border on the 
class of brittle steels and present the remarkable feature 
that their resistance to shock is nearjy constant, what- 
ever the percentages of carbon and.,tungsten present. 
Finally, the hardness increases with the proportion of 
carbon. 





* From a paper presented before the Mining and Metajlurgi- 
cal Congress in connection with the Exhibition at Liége, Bel- 
gium, June, 1905. 
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If a diagram be constructed of the tungsten steels, 
Fig. 1, the straight line drawn from the point indicating 
1.6 per cent. of carbon to that relating to 10 per cent. of 
tungsten will divide the steels into the groups of pearlitic 
and carbide steels respectively. 

At present the tungsten steels are chiefly used in the 
manufacture of tools, the low grade steels requiring to 
be tempered in water, while the high grade varieties are 
self tempering, though they require an admixture of 
chromium or manganese for that purpose. Some steel 
makers have put tungsten spring steel on the market, the 
average composition of the product being: Carbon, 0.47; 
inanganese, 0.22; silica, 0.20, and tungsten, 0.6 per cent. 

The untempered steels give the following values: 
Breaking strain, 113,500 to 120,900 pounds per square 
inch; elongation, 14 per cent.; elasticity, 85,000 pounds; 
these being modified by tempering and suitable annealing 
to 199,000 pounds, 7 per cent., and 142,000 pounds, re- 
spectively. These steels do not seem to be much superior 
to the silicon steels generally used, being very high in 
price and more brittle than silicon steel, when tempered 
and annealed. 

Molybdenum Steels, 

These are prepared in a manner similar to that em- 
ployed for tungsten steel. Under mechanical tests the 
pearlite steels (0.5 to 2 per cent. of molybdenum) have a 
far higher breaking strain than ordinary steels, the elonga- 
tion and reduction of area being also very good. They 
are, moreover, harder, though not more brittle, than car- 
bon steels. The double carbide steels have very high 
breaking strains and limits of elasticity, with only slight 
elongation and reduction of area, and they are brittle 
and extremely hard. The line of demarcation between 
the groups of pearlite and double carbide steels runs from 
1.6 per cent. of carbon to 2.5 per cent. of molybdenum 
(Fig. 2). 
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Fig. 2.—Diagram of Molybdenum Steels. 


Molybdenum steel was put upon the market as a 
special tool steel of some mysterious quality. but has 
since been abandoned, the steel being not much better 
than tungsten steel, while the price is higher, though 
the proportion of added metal is smaller. Nevertheless, 
some makers continue to use molybdenum and tungsten 
together. 

Vanadium Steels, 


The tests above mentioned were applied to vanadium 
steels that had been slightly annealed, by heating to 900 
degrees C. and slowly recooling, this treatment being 
rendered necessary by the fact that these steels are more 
profoundly modified by working than others. The grades 
high in vanadium are very irregular, owing to the low 
density of the double carbide leading to its uneven dis- 
tribution throughout the mass. Tests applied to different 
parts of the same bar gave the following results at the 
two ends: 


Steel with 0.382 per cent. of carbon and 5.37 per cent. of 
vanadium Breaking strain, 48,000 to 78,000 pounds; elasticity, 
22,000 to 49,000 pounds ; elongation, 23 to 17 per cent. 

Steel with 0.130 per cent. of carbon and 7.37 per cent. of 
vanadium: Breaking strain, 40,000 to 75,000 pounds: elasticity, 
28,400 pounds ; elongation, 21 to 17 per cent. 

Steel with 0.120 per cent. of carbon and 10.27 per cent. of 
vanadium: Breaking strain, 43,000 to 77,800 pounds; elasticity, 
29,800 to 67,000 pounds; elongation, 22 to 21.5 per cent. 

Steel with 0.737 per cent. of carbon and 7.85 per cent. of 
vanadium: Breaking strain, 43,000 to 77,800 pounds; elasticity, 
19,000 to 57,000 pounds; elongation, 16 to 22 per cent. 

Steel with 0.858 per cent. of carbon and 10.25 per cent. of 
vanadium : Breaking strain, 59,000 to 100,200 pounds; elasticity, 
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24,100 to 44,800 pounds; elongation, 10 per cent. Here the 
breaking strain and elasticity increased progressively from one 
end of the bars to the other, the increase corresponding to higher 
percentages of carbide (determined by the micrographical exam- 
ination of the fractured surfaces). 

The diagram furnished by these steels shows that in 
addition to the pearlite and double carbide groups they 
form a third group containing both these components ; also 
that the larger the percentage of carbon the more vana- 
dium is required to keep the whole of the carbon in the 
condition of carbide. (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3.—Diagram of Vanadium Steels. 


The net result of the tests is to exclude from indus- 
trial application all grades containing over 0.7 per cent. 
of vanadium, such of them as contain carbide being prac- 
tically useless. The characteristic property of vanadium 
is to impart hardness to the steel and increase the break- 
ing strain and limit of elasticity. In fact, in this respect 
the metal plays a part similar to carbon and at least as 
powerfully as the latter. Another interesting property of 
vanadium is that in raising the breaking strain and limit 
of elasticity it does not diminish the elongation nor does 
it produce the slightest fragility; these remarks apply- 
ing, of course, to the permissible limit of the metal as 
given above. 

It follows that nothing stands in the way of an ex- 
tensive utilization of vanadium steels, which are not 
difficult to manufacture, provided they can be produced 
cheaply. At present the cost of ferrovanadium is fall- 
ing, for, whereas a short time ago it was worth about 
44 shillings per pound of vanadium present, American 
makers have latterly offered it as low as 14 shillings 6 
pence. It is evident therefore that since the most valuable 
vanadium steels are those containing 0.2 to 0.5 per cent., 
the extra cost of adding these qualities to ordinary steel 
is really negligible (6 shillings to 16 shillings per ton). 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that vanadium 
steels are very sensitive to thermal and mechanical treat- 
ment and that they cannot be used until they have been 
carefully annealed by heating to 900 degrees C. and 
gradually recooled. The author is convinced that steels 
containing less than 0.7 per cent. of vanadium have a 
great future before them, comparable in every way to 
that of pearlitic nickel steels. 

Titanium Sieels. 

Much has been heard of the advantages of titanium 
steels in a general way, without any definite particulars 
respecting their valuable properties, and for this reason 
a systematic study of the series appeared to be of inter- 
est. The specimens experimented upon were prepared 
with ferrotitanium produced in the electric furnace, but 
could not be made of higher titanium content than 10 to 
15 per cent., the temperature of the ordinary crucible fur- 
nace being insufficient to fuse the higher alloys. The 
results were, however, disappointing so far as any im- 
provement in the breaking strength, hardness and resist- 
ance to shock are concerned, these steels being devoid of 
any practical interest. This circumstance does not pre- 
clude the possibility of using titanium as a purifying 
agent. 

Cobalt Steels, 

There is no difficulty in the manufacture of these 
steels, metallic cobalt being used. Its influence on the 
properties of the iron differs from that of nickel, at least 
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up to a cobalt content of 30 per cent. and a carbon con- 
tent of 0.8 per cent., the products being all of the pearlitic 
group. The mechanical tests. too, show that apart from 
a slight increase in the breaking strength cobalt has very 
little influence in any proportion between 4% per cent. 
and 30 per cent.; consequently the cobalt steels are of no 
industrial interest. 
Tin Steels, 

Tin acts much in the same way as silicon and 
titanium, but does not play the same important part as 
the former in steel; it will not precipitate carbon in the 
form of graphite. Up to nearly 5 per cent. it is dissolved 
by the iron, but at that limit a definite stannide of iron 
seems to be formed. The carbide up to 10 per cent. at 
least always remains in the form of pearlite. Steel con- 
taining 1.5 per cent. of tin is very difficult to forge, and 
above 2 per cent. renders it unworkable. The steel be- 
comes extremely brittle, breaking into small fragments 
under the shock of conveyance from place to place; and 
if the bars are dropped from a hight of about 3 feet to 
a flagstone they are reduced almost to powder. Though 
a sufficient percentage (about 5 per cent.) of tin makes 
the steel very hard, there is no practical use for any 
member of the series. 

———_ > -e_ —__—_—_ 


The Buoyancy of Cast Iron. 


W. J. Keep, superintendent of the Michigan Stove 
Company, Detroit, Mich., writes as follows in the Foun- 
dry concerning one phase of the phenomena attending 
the shrinkage of cast iron in molds: 

Every founder who has noticed has seen, when he 
threw a piece of cold cast iron into a ladle of liquid 
iron, that the solid iron sank out of sight because each 
degree of heat that the liquid iron has absorbed has in- 
creased its bulk. For equal bulks the cold iron is heavy- 
ier and sinks. In a moment or two the iron, still solid 
but white hot, rises and floats on the surface, which is 
proof that it has expanded more than the melted iron 
and is lighter. The piece is rapidly becoming smaller and 
sinks to the surface as the last portion melts, showing 
that just at melting it is not as light as when it floated 
higher on the surface. 

We find that white iron does not float and that gray 
iron floats more above the surface as its silicon increases. 
Let us examine a reversal of this process. 

When a mold is filled with fluid cast iron a very thin 
skin forms next to the surface of the mold. Other par- 
ticles cling to its inner surface, but the shell is still plia- 
ble. As the fluid metal in this shell loses heat it de- 
creases in volume and sinks at the gates; and often as 
the metal settles away from the upper surface of the 
mold the pliable skin follows it and leaves a sink hole in 
the casting, while other parts being more rigid retain 
the form of the mold. The additions of grains on the 
inside of this shell finally stiffen it so that it can retain 
its shape. The fluid metal in the interior continues to 
decrease in bulk and to form on the inner surface of the 
shell and finally leaves at the center a porous, spongy 
spot if the molder does not feed fresh fluid metal to fill 
the cavities. The cooling mass has_been shrinking con. 
stantly. There has never been any moment of solidifi- 
cation because this has taken place particle by particle 
and there has been no expansion that could help force 
the metal into the sharp configuration of the mold; The 
sharp casting is caused by the fluidity and the weight 
of the liquid metal. The shrinkage, external and internal, 
continues with the loss of heat until the casting is cold. 

In 1895 I was able to measure these changes and dis- 
covered the following facts: The carbon in the iron re- 
mained in the combined state until the casting had be- 
come perfectly solid and was at a red heat. Then a 
complete change in the crystallization took place and the 
carbon was changed into graphite, which was deposited 
between the crystals already formed. This change of 
crystallization caused an expansion greater or less. In 
very graphitic iron with high silicon the expansion in- 
creased the bulk of the mass so that it was larger than 
the original mold. This expansion is permanent. 

The shrinkage of the iron on account of cooling, less 
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the swell from the change of crystallization, equals the 
final shrinkage of the iron. As the shrinkage from loss 
of heat is probably the same for all irons, the amount 
of final shrinkage depends upon the amount of expan- 
sion and this depends upon the percentages of silicon 
and carbon. 

Remember that this expansion takes place after the 
metal is solid. In a test bar cooled in the mold the great- 
est expansion is reached in a test bar 1 inch square in 
about 15 minutes after the mold is filled, but in a test 
bar 4 inches square it does not stop expanding for one 
and one-half hours; and for this reason the final shrink- 
age of a large casting is less than that of a smaller 
casting. 

————»>-e—_—____ 


The Bertrand-Thiel Process. 


BY E. VON MALTITZ. 





A little over ten years ago E. Bertrand, late manager 
of the Kladno Iron & Steel Works, and O. Thiel, former 
superintendent of that plant, invented a combined open 
hearth process known as the “ Bertrand-Thiel process.” 
During all these years this method has worked with 
undoubted success at Kladno, but it is only a short time 
since its advantages for the manufacture of steel have 
been recognized. The ease with which this method may 
be introduced into any steel plant, the large output, the 
high quality of the steel made and the great economy, all! 
these facts have induced several large steel plants in 
Europe to adopt the Bertrand-Thiel process. 


Two Furnaces Used, 


It is a combined process, two furnaces being used. 
One of them, the primary, eliminates all the silicon and 
most of the phosphorus, touching only slightly the car- 
bon in the pig iron. The other, the secondary furnace, re- 
duces the carbon down to the required point and finishes 
the heat. 

The peculiar conditions at Kladno made it advisable 
to use two furnaces, the primary being on a level about 
8 feet higher than the secondary. The transferring of 
the metal from the upper furnace is done by means of a 
runner about 100 feet long, through which the metal 
runs freely into the lower furnace. Repairs at this run- 
ner are very slight, and it has proved to be almost, if not 
quite, the cheapest way for transferring metal from one 
furnace to the other. These good results with the run- 
ner led the inventors to the conclusion that the only 
right layout for a Bertrand-Thiel plant would be to have 
furnaces on two different levels and with runners for 
transferring the metal from one to the other. This idea 
had undoubtedly a good deal to do with the delay in the 
adoption of this process by other plants, for it is cer- 
tain that under such conditions the adoption of the 
Bertrand-Thiel process was a very expensive one, espe- 
cially for old established plants. It was, however, soon 
found out that the transfer of the metal could be done 
at least as well, if not better, by means of ladles and elec- 
tric cranes. The plants that have adopted the Bertrand- 
Thiel process to-day have therefore the furnaces on the 
same level and transfer the metal quickly and conven- 
iently from one furnace to the other with a ladle. The 
adoption of this process to-day is therefore very easy 
for any steel plant. The furnaces may be arranged at 
will; as long as one furnace can be reached from the 
other with a traveling crane this method may be adopted 
with good success. 

Details of the Process, 


The pig iron used in Kladno contains too little phos- 
phorus to be there converted in the basic Bessemer or 
Thomas plant and has too much phosphorus to be used 
in the acid Bessemer. The average analysis of the pig 
iron is: Carbon, 3.5 to 4 per cent.; silicon, 0.5 to 2 per 
cent.; phosphorus, 1.5 per cent.; manganese, 0.3 to 0.6 
per cent., and sulphur, 0.05 to 0.1 per cent. 

The primary furnace is charged with lime and ore. It 
is preferable to use calcined lime instead of limestone, 
because the time necessary to burn the stone in the fur- 
nace is too long to secure a quick and satisfactory opera- 
tion, not to speak of the fact that it is cheaper to burn 
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limestone in kilns specially constructed for this purpose 
than in an open hearth furnace. The iron ore must be 
high grade—60 to 65 per cent. metallic iron—and must be 
low in silica. Swedish magnetite or any other high grade 
iron ore will answer the purpose. It does not matter 
whether the ore is fine or lumpy; both work equally well. 
The writer has made many heats with Gellivara concen- 
trates, which gave good results. Fine ore, of course, can- 
not be used for feeding afterward through the deep layer 
of slag. In this case lumpy ore must be employed. But 
it is quite possible with some experience to charge 
enough ore and lime before the pig iron is added, so that 
no subsequent additions by hand or by machine need be 
made. 

The phosphorus in a given pig iron usually changes 
only very little; the silicon, however, may differ consid- 
erably in successive casts. The amount of ore and lime 
therefore depends upon the percentage of silicon in the 
iron. A sand test made at the blast furnace when the 
iron runs into the ladle, cooled down slowly and brought 
over to the open hearth with the first ladle, will show 
closely enough how much ore and lime must be charged 
for the purification of the pig iron. The best way is to 
charge enough ore and lime to eliminate all the phos- 
phorus and the silicon which the pig iron is known to 
contain on an average. Should the sand test afterward 
prove that the silicon was higher than the average, then 
the additions necessary to make up for the, higher sili- 
con can be made very quickly before the pig iron is 
poured into the furnace. 

It is not alone more convenient, but also cheaper, to 
charge all the ore and lime before the pig iron is added, 
because the amount of these materials necessary for 
eliminating the phosphorus and silicon is smaller when 
they are charged with the initial heat than when they 
are fed afterward by hand, especially when the formation 
of the slag is well under way. The primary furnace, 
which in this case requires no work except watching and 
reversing of the gas, may therefore have a reduced crew. 
To insure an immediate and good action it is necessary 
to have the ore and lime in a somewhat pasty condition 
before the pig iron is poured in. This means that these 
materials must be charged about 20 to 25 minutes ahead 


of the pig iron. 
Metallurgy of the Process, 


The iron ore contains the iron as ferric oxide and as 
ferrous oxide or as ferric oxide alone. While it is usually 
very refractory in itself it readily yields a thin slag when 
melted together with lime. During this time the ferric 
oxide is changed over into ferrous oxide, notwithstanding 
the oxidizing influence of the gas. This fact, discovered 
by De Loisy, is of some importance for the open 
hearth process, for it does away with the idea that the 
oxidation of the impurities of the pig iron is not alone 
done by the basic additions (ore and lime), but also to 
some extent by the oxidizing influence of the gas, indi- 
rectly through the slag. Ferrous oxide, therefore, is the 
oxidizing factor in the open hearth process. This oxide 
is made by heating the iron ore and lime up to a tem- 
perature at which they form a thick, pasty mass. Should 
the melting of these materials be carried too far the 
reaction caused by the addition of pig iron would be too 
violent, and the loss caused by injuring the furnace lining 
and by overflow of iron and slag through the doors would 
be appreciable. When the basic materials are in the 
right condition the pig iron is poured in. A strong reac- 
tion takes place immediately, a basic slag is formed at 
once and the phosphorus and silicon contents are lowered 
rapidly. 

A chemical reaction will be the quicker and more 
thorough the larger the quantity of one of the bodies 
is and the smaller in quantity other indifferent or neu- 
tral bodies present are. This law holds in the primary 
furnace. Only enough ore is charged to eliminate the 
silicon and most of the phosphorus. Pig iron is present 
in large quantities, and its action is quick and strong on 
the ore, very soon exhausting its oxidizing power. A part 
of the iron in the ore is reduced and enters the bath. The 
slag, the compound of iron ore and lime, loses the oxides 
and becomes valueless for the elimination of the remain- 
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ing elements. It is then time to tap the primary furnace. 
The transferred metal meets fresh ore and lime and a new, 
very active slag in the secondary furnace. Just at the 
momen* when the slag in the primary furnace has done 
its work—i. e., has removed phosphorus and silicon and 
becomes undesirable on account of its inactivity and large 
quantity— the influence of this slag is withdrawn by tap- 
ping the metal into the secondary furnace. 


Low Temperature in the Primary Furnace, 


In the first years of the Bertrand-Thiel process the 
idea prevailed that the temperature of the bath in the 
primary furnace was a very high one, and that this 
high temperature was an important factor in the elim- 
ination of the phosphorus. The dense brown smoke which 
came up from the metal when it ran through the runner 
into the secondary furnace was considered to be a proof 
of the high temperature of the iron. A short calculation, 
however, will show, as Professor Ledebur has proved, 
that this is an impossibility.* 

In the open hearth furnace oxidation is effected by 
the oxides of iron; the heat necessary to decompose them 
must be compared with the heat generated by the oxida- 
tion of the impurities in the bath. 

Silicon, phosphorus, carbon and manganese, when oxi- 
dized to SiO., P,O,, CO or CO, and MnO, generate heat; 
FeO, when reduced to Fe, consumes heat. It is therefore: 
Si +2 FeO = SiO, + 2 Fe; to oxidize 1 Si, 4 Fe must be 
reduced ; 

1 Si, when oxidized, gives........ 


j webs bbc sane 
4 Fe, when reduced, consumes 4 x 1350 


ee ee 2430 Cal. 
2P+5 FeO = P.O, +5 Fe; to oxidize 1 P, 4.5 FeO must 
be reduced ; 
2B PR RSE: COGN so in ico 088 <i vex ow 5900 Cal. 
4.5 FeO, when reduced, consumes 4.5 x 1350..... 6075 Cal. 


SE ES i. ino clans PO aa A mE 175 Cal. 
C + FeO = CO + Fe; to oxidize 1 C 4.7 Fe must be re- 
duced ; 


ee 2470 Cal. 
OF St OF % BOG. ci sesccnee'd ‘wanna deaaee kee 6345 Cal. 
er eee ey 3875 Cal. 


It is natural that in the high temperature of the 
metallic bath C is oxidized only to CO and not to CO,,. 

Mn + FeO = MnO + Fe; to oxidize 1 Mn, about the 
same amount of Fe must be reduced; 


ee ee 1730 Cal. 
1 Fe: 1 x 1350 


CIs iid os iio’ Read csnnex 380 Cal. 


This calculation shows that the temperature of the 
bath in the primary furnace cannot possibly be very high. 
Even with pig iron containing more silicon and man- 
ganese the change would only be slight. The importance, 
however, of this deficit of heat is not so very great, for 
these reactions are spread over several hours, during 
which time the furnace is continuously heated. 

The other idea, that phosphorus is reduced more 
easily at a higher than at a low temperature, is equally 
wrong. With the higher temperature the oxidizing capac- 
ity of carbon increases much more than that of carbonic 
oxide, manganese, phosphorus and silicon. It is there- 
fore possible to reduce phosphorus, silicon and man- 
ganese by carbon in presence of iron as soon as the tem- 
perature is high enough. This may be observed in the 
Bessemer process, in which in the case of hot heats all 
carbon can be oxidized, while in the acid Bessemer sili- 
con and in the basic Bessemer manganese will still re- 
main in the bath to some extent. If therefore the tem- 
perature of the primary furnace is kept too high carbon 
will be oxidized and phosphorus will remain in the bath. 
I, the temperature is kept within the proper limits only 
very little carbon, but all the silicon and most of the 
phosphorus, will be oxidized very freely. 

The reverse case, a very low temperature in the pri- 
mary furnace, should certainly help to eliminate phos- 
pherus and silicon. I had this experience with a few 
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heats, which were very cold in the primary furnace, the 
slag being just hot enough to run slowly. In a little 
over three hours 40 tons of pig iron containing about 
1.6 per cent. phosphorus and 1.2 per cent. silicon were 
purified. I am sure, taking this fact into consideration, 
that the time of the heat in the primary furnace could be 
somewhat shortened by keeping down the temperature in 
the furnace. 


When to Tap the Primary Furnace, 


The appearance of the slag in the primary furnace 
shows distinctly when the heat is ready to be tapped. 
The slag must be low and covered all over with carbonic 
oxide bubbles. It is then necessary to tap at once, be- 
cause experience has shown that rephosphorization takes 
place as soon as the slag, being without any oxidizing 
power, lies idle on the bath. 

The primary metal is transferred to the secondary fur- 
nace, care being taken that no slag goes into the second 
furnace. The primary slag being high in phosphoric acid 
is a very valuable fertilizer, equal if not superior to the 
basic Bessemer slag. It would be therefore a loss in 
the first place not to retain all the slag possible. Further- 
more, this slag in the secondary furnace would cause 
rephosphorization, and it would require lime, ore, time 
and labor to eliminate the phosphorus so reduced. 

About 10 to 45 minutes before the secondary gets its 
metal from the primary furnace it is charged with a small 
amount of lime or limestone and some ore. If scrap is at 
hand about 10 to 20 per cent. of the weight of the pig 
iron may be charged, too. Limestone may be charged 
into the secondary furnace because its quantity is smal] 
and there is time enough to calcine it. Here also the 
quantity of lime and ore necessary for the finishing of the 
heat will be found soon by experience, so that none or 
only a very little need to be charged afterward by hand. 

Ore, lime and scrap are well heated when the metal 
from the primary furnace is charged. A new slag is 
formed in the shortest time and the carbon drops down 
rapidly. The metal from the primary furnace may be 
regarded as a pure iron-carbon alloy, very high in tem- 
perature, which acts with much violence on the ferrous 
oxide in the slag, thus giving a strong and quick reaction. 


High Carbon Steel Easily Made, 


The Bertrand-Thiel process certainly is well adapted 
for making high carbon steel of any kind, with little or 
no recarbonization. The amount of ore in the sec- 
ondary furnace can be easily regulated, so that high car- 
bon steel of any grade may be made without addition of 
coal or coke in the ladle. 

The metal in the secondary furnace before tapping 
should be tested, not only in the quick test laboratory but 
also under a steam hammer. The latter test should 
clearly show if the steel is red short. The amount of 
ferromanganese necessary for the deoxidation of the 
bath can be regulated very exactly according to this 
test, and not only is a perfect, sound steel secured, but 
a saving in ferromanganese is also effected. The steel 
from the secondary furnace is generally very hot, and 
may therefore stay several minutes in the ladle before 
being poured into the molds, thus giving a steel much Jess 
ready to form blowholes than otherwise. The work with 
the furnaces can easily be so regulated that the time of 
ihe heat for both is almost exactly the same, which, of 
course, makes the work in the plant very convenient and 
regular. 

The results with the Bertrand-Thiel process in 
_uadno, Hoesch-Dortmund, Brymbo and Round Oak are 
very good. They show that first-class steel can be made 
from pig iron high in phosphorus and with varying sili- 
con contents at very low cust. 

The pig iron used in Kladno has on the average the 
following analysis: Carbon, 3.5 to 4 per cent.; phos- 
phorus, 1.4 to 1.5 per cent.; manganese, 0.5 to 1 per 
cent. ; silicon, 0.4 to 1.5 per cent. 


Results of Several Days’ Work. 


I submit the results 57 a few days’ work which I have 
just at hand; it shows the true average work done in 
Kladno. This Table No. 1 gives the heats made with the 
Bertrand-Thiel process in four days: 
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—Analyses 


Materials charged.—Tons.- 


Scrap 


from pulling test.—, 
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lon- 
gation. 
35.5 
32.5 
33.0 
34.0 
30.5 
35.0 
35.0 
29.0 
36.0 


Rg. Per cent. 


: 2019S: 9 
eingdsuaneddaudecincess 
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35.0 
37.6 
7 
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strain. 


m 
Fe. 
Per cent. 
0 
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1 


9 
> 


0.256 
5 


0.252 
0.200 


Man- 
0.249 
0.224 
0.2038 
0.189 
0.234 
0.200 
0.156 
0.225 
0.252 
0.206 
0.195 
0.245 
0.341 
0.823 
0.351 
0.348 
0.852 
0.348 
0.310 
0.247 
0.28 
0.232 
0.258 
0.242 
0.199 
0.236 
0.241 


ganese. 


on 


0.025 


0.023 
9 


0.033 


1.026 
0.034 


Phos- 
horus. 
PL: 2 
0.027 
0.015 
9.014 
0.017 
0.02% 
0.00% 
0.025 
0.028 
0.022 
0.009 
0.014 
0.019 
0 041 
0.027 
0.025 
0.04 
0.017 
0.023 
0.025 
9.022 
0.016 
0.015 
0.018 


0.0 


0.101 


Finished steel from secondary. 
Carbon. 


Man- 


Metal 
from primary. 


9 
~ 


0.136 
0.204 
0.158 
0.239 
0.164 
0.264 

0.11 
0.200 
0.128 
0.124 
168 
119 
299 
106 
154 

‘ 
206 


Phos- 
phorus. 


9 
- 


> 
) 
9 


+4.85 
+3.96 


+1.3 


Loss 
+2.0 
+0.94 
+2.61 
+5.05 
+1.90 
+4.14 
+4.24 
+4.99 
+5.40 


-———Yield.— Tons. _._ and gain. 
+4. 


Per cent. 


.390 
B75 


19.911 

0 
19.975 
19 


Total. 
20.319 
19.785 
19.650 
19.563 
20.080 
19.960 
19.640 
19.090 
18.730 
19,580 


9 





0.16 
0.26 
0.25 
0.16 
0.26 
0.31 
0.31 
0.35 
0.29 
0.34 
0.34 
26 
2 
5 
5 


Scrap. 
0. 


150 
.3380 


18.740 


18.440 
19,240 
19.566 


20.130 





19.525 
19.400 
19.402 
19.820 


Ingots. 
20.159 


19.6% 
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0.65 
0.60 
0.60 
0.6 

0.60 
0.60 
0.65 
0.65 
0.65 


Sec. 
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0.65 





in furnace. 
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-to 


Primary. 
.890 
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Total 
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Ferro- 
furnace. ganese. 

0.15 

0.13 


0.1: 


0.14 
0.14 
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ondary 
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Total. 
7 


17.2 
17.47 
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16.24 

17.02 
71 
7 
7 
2 
7 
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Nth 
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Cold. 
0.25 
"25 
25 

0 

.20 
5 

0 

5 

5 


6 


c———Pig iron.— 


Hot. 
17.02 
17.17 
16.78 
16.77 
16. 
16.50 
16.45 
15.79 
16.47 
16.71 
17.05 
16.56 
16.58 


15.99 
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The pig iron used at the Hoesch works at Dortmund 
has the following average analysis: Carbon, 3.25 per 
cent.; silicon, 0.654 per cent.; sulphur, 0.076 per cent. ; 
phosphorus, 2.42 per cent., and manganese, 2.40 per cent. 
This pig iron is basic Bessemer pig, and is generally 
used in the Thomas plant. The metal was at first 
poured into the mixer and from there charged into the 
primary furnace. 

The analysis of the heats gave the following results* : 


Metal Metal from Metal from 
from blast Metal primary secondary 
furnace. from mixer. furnace. furnace. 
Carbon . Serer ral 1.80 0.11 
EN: Séwawdaws 0.654 0.473 9.080 0.46 
EE: hacnevws 0.076 0.040 0.036 , 0.028 
Phosphorus .....2.420 0.580 0.035 
Manganese ......2.400 0.510 i 1+“e 
These results show that pig iron with over 2 per cent. 


phosphorus may be converted into low phosphorus steel 
without any difficulty. 

The output in sound ingots in Kladno, where the 
primary furnace is a 17-ton and the secondary a 19-ton 
furnace, is on an average of 146.6 tons per day (24 
hours), or more than four times as much as the capacity 
of both furnaces taken together. 

The output at Hoesch with two 18-ton furnaces was 
in one week, from Monday morning until Saturday even- 
ing, 46 heats, of which 41 were low carbon and 5 high 
carbon heats. The output in good ingots was 871.095 
tons, or 18.973 tons per heat, or 79.2 tons for one fur- 
nace per 24 hours, which is 4.4 times the rated capacity 
of the furnace. 

The total charge for the week was: 

662.69 tons pig iron. 
157.79 tons scrap. 
17.30 tons spiegeleisen, ferromanganese and ferrosilicon. 


Q27 7 


837.78 tons, total metallic charge. 
The output in good ingots was therefore 104 per cent, 
of the metallic charge. 


Ore and roll scale charged for the week... .. .208.50 tons. 
ee Seite 
RS ile a re i asec wae a ualoor fe 


The charge for the Bertrand-Thiel process is cheaper 
than in the usual scrap and pig iron process. Pig iron 
with 1 per cent. of phosphorus and upward can be made 
more cheaply in the blast furnaces. The ore suitable 
for this pig iron has a lower market price, and occurs in 
immense quantities in America. 

The Life of Linings. 


The life time of the furnace linings is very satisfac- 
tory. The primary furnace never having any high tem- 
perature lasts many hundred heats; the secondary furnace 
when watched carefully will stand almost as long. The 
heats, which are only a short time in the furnaces, do not 
endanger the hearth as much as is often the case with the 
ordinary open hearth heats. Should one furnace of the 
system be out for repairs the other may run on scrap and 
pig iron heats or form a new system with a spare fur- 
nace. <A plant, with, say, five furnaces, 30 tons each, 
would turn out continuously 436 tons of steel in 24 
hours. This plant would have two systems with two fur- 
naces each and one spare furnace, and no dropping off 
in the output would oceur in such a plant. One system 
could easily make seven heats regularly in 24 hours, with 
103.8 per cent. output in good ingots of the total metallic 
charge. 

The supply of steel ingots for the blooming mill is 
most regular, a fact which cuts down the expenses in 
this department to some extent. 


Loss Diminished by the Use of Ore, 


The loss in the Bertrand-Thiel process is diminished 
by the use of iron ore. The fact that the output in good 
ingots is above 100 per cent. of the metallic charge, being 
usually between 102 and 105 per cent., shows that the 
iron reduced from the ore not alone makes up for the 
natural loss in the converting of the pig iron, but even 
covers the loss made by the always falling scrap and 
raises the output 2 to 5 per cent. above the original 
metallic charge. 
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The following calculation will show how much steel 
is gained by the reduction of the iron in the ore: 








Kladno. 

Hoesch- (From 

Dortmund. table I.) 

Tons. Tons. 
Pig irom charged. ........-ccccccsccsess 662.69 495.94 
Borhp CGHATHOG: 2... veces cccccvccevveses 157.79 60.30 
eS ee ee 8.65 5.16 
Total metallic charge..........++e++. 829.13 561.40 

Average Analysis of Pig Iron. 

I ion Fa SVeiens os. uvbotnepcesnebeuaees 3.2 3.4 
REED. 5 GHESWe vs cesta bake ysseebenees 1.3 1.0 
PENS 5 09OG dc 53st wancrecunaeesaneees 1.8 1.6 
BR an etwakde dl hoslae sd ebe ies beeveds sues OM 0.8 


To convert this pig iron into steel not yet recarbon- 
ized, with 0.1 per cent. carbon and 0.4 per cent. manga- 
nese, there must be taken out in impurities 6.2 per cent. 
in the Hoesch case and 6.3 per cent. for Kladno. 

The natural loss is therefore: 

6.6269 x 6.2 = 41.087 tons. 4.9504 X 6.3 = 31.244 tons. 

The scrap, being practically without impurities, may 
be neglected; half of the materials for deoxidation 
(spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon) go into the 
metallic bath. Then we have: 


Tons. Tons. 

From the pig iron......... 662 690 — 495.940 — 
41.087 = 621.603 31.244 = 464.696 
NE ND Rs gobs 65 tn 000.800 600% 157.790 60.300 


From the deoxidation materials : 
17.30+2= 8650 5.16+2= 2.58 


Total theoretical output........ 788.043 527.576 
The actual output in good ingots was.837.780 577.320 
The iron reduced from the ore had 

therefore to cover the difference 

Oe .sinen ten dhe ah vee bande wee 83.052 49.744 
The pig iron and scrap gave of steel. .779.398 524.996 
Now suppose pig iron costs $12 per ton, scrap $8 per ton and 

Swedish iron ore $4 per ton, then the cost of steel made 

from pig iron and scrap would be, per ton: 

662,690 x 12 + 157,790 x 8 495.940 x 12 + 60,300 x 8 











= $11.82 ——_—__—__—_—___—__ = $12.26 
779,393 524,996 
and the iron reduced from the iron ore would cost, per ton: 
203,500 « 4 130,808 x 4 
= $9.80 —————_ = $10.52 
83,052 49,744 


Should there be roll scale at hand low in sulphur it 
could replace the iron ore to a large extent, in which case 
the cost per ton of iron reduced out of the iron oxides 
would come down still more. 

The cost per ton of steel made by the Bertrand-Thiel 
process at Hoesch-Dortmund is actually below the cost 
of steel produced by the Thomas process.* 

All these facts should induce American steel plants 
to give the Bertrand-Thiel process a fair trial, and there 
is little doubt that it would lead to its adoption by some 
plants in the United States. 

Table II. 


Bertrand-Thiel Heat No. 117,348 in Kladno. 
Charged, Primary Furnace : 


PN Re 5 kid ba buie chs KA Sa ko lee a ‘ 
PE LL ss wh nds was Sass dw kee de weaihen cuted 1.20¢ 
PP OPENS Ss i'n SR ks cc malanoee vec ncke ck cos 2.22 
SR ke oh tankh« «tnd oaks obese eebese be tvceccene 5 
Secondary Furnace : oe 
PR 6 Nixten wit kns's beck: & Lickeaisiediitens aan’ ° 
Swedish iron Siicesine: Ws lasthsak liked shade ue tatieni ae aa 
ERE ee cE OURES LG ode 0 ee ee ee 0.592 
cs, nanan OE PET es ee ak ag! 0.200 
COON | ik k 2 ice hics Vivo nne Se be 0.110 
Tests were taken every 20 minutes. 
————————_Metal. —— -——Slag.——_, 
Carbon. Phosphorus. Manganese. _ Silicon. P2Os. Fe. 
3.62 1.32 0.386 1.41 er 
3.85 0.99 0.195 0.41 ike ee 
3.66 0.97 0.266 0.32 8.8 17.2 
3.39 0.37 0.089 0.06 13.8 14.0 
8.19 0.13 0.018 0.04 14.6 18.2 
2.50 0.14 0.038 0.03 15.6 10.1 
2.50 0.19 0.038 0.04 14.7 8.6 
Metal transferred to secondary furnace. 
1.50 0.084 0.023 0.02 14.1 23.9 
1.15 0.042 0.032 0.02 14.1 15.0 
0.35 0.100 0.024 0.02 7.9 22.0 
0.20 0.098 0.025 0.02 10.2 19.0 
0.12 0.009 0.026 0.02 7.3 25.3 
0.14 0.023 0.524 0.02 5.5 20.5 
0.113 0.016 0.251 0.01 ke 


Output: 103.42 per cent. of the metallic charge. “Ra 
Time of Heat: Primary furnace, 2 hours 40 minutes ; secondary 
_ furnace, 2 hours. 3 minutes. 


fl nn eye i 
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Bertrand-Thiel Heat No. 117,278 in Kladno. 

Charged, Primary Furnace : Tons. 
WIRE Ble WOR. cai icccec secs saccnsvesevessons sees 13.70 
eS OS ere er eee eee ee 1.10 
DeeRRI GUO. ciccei pace cicoscvcecves te esceaveswa 15 
BES ook edi eee the estas ces eee ee feb eeaaee ences 0.815 

Secondary Furnace: 
cock bape hoc b cis oe bac cus oc ea desn Woes UPS EAS 1.30 
DOD O00. 06560 ca es ce bees ewes eC rere Het eV sEHs 1.40 
eT Ce Pe eT COTE Pe ORL Lee. bh ks 0.60 
Splegeleisen ........cscccsecccccersscsscccsovees 0.200 
Ferromanganese ....... cee eeececcreeeceeeecereeee 0.110 

Tests were taken every 20 minutes. 

— Metal. $$ Slag.———_ 

Carbon. Phosphorus. Manganese. Silicon. P20s. Fe. 

3.58 1.32 0.36 0.61 con nue 

3.60 1.30 0.35 0.36 Rate ms 

3.78 0.93 0.25 0.12 14.0 14.3 

3.16 0.41 0.09 0.06 18.9 15.3 

2.77 0.095 0.04 0.02 20.4 17.2 

2.46 0.056 0.06 0.02 20.4 15.1 

2.08 0.118 0.05 0.07 18.8 8.1 

Metal transferred to secondary furnace. 

0.76 0.053 0.02 0.02 9.3 11.6 

0.40 0.021 0.03 0.02 9.1 21.2 

0.29 0.011 0.04 0.02 6.9 16.1 

0.40 0.011 0.22 0.02 5.2 16.2 

0.41 0.013 0.34 0.02 4.7 15.2 

0.36 0.022 0.29 Trace. ¥ a 


Output : 104.32 per cent. of the metallic charge. 
Time of Heat: Primary furnace, 2 hours 35 minutes; secondary 
furnace, 2 hours 30 minutes. 


Heat No. 110,479 in Kladno. 


Charged, Primary Furnace: Tons. 
Pluld pig from. ........ccsccvccssccccccccccccecees 13.70 
i Oe ccc me then tdded eee sh btnte censor RS 2.33 
ie eas MA od pete She Oem ORE RTE REET RES 1.16 

Secondary Furnace: 

Te es on ont sc eee One ta stkeessoneed.oee eee 2.00 
NG SEEOP EF EPCOT TET TEL ee 2.00 
SE ok d Gaus Oh obs aOR Es SEMA SOU SS RAS Oe Ae ROR EE 0.60 
Byheweletwen 2. wwe c cece cc ccctcnacereccvescasece 0.20 
FOrroMGM@aNese 6.0.2 cc cccs ccc cccccccecsecevecess 0.12 


Tests were taken every 20 minutes. 
—_————_—_—_—_ Me tai. —_—_- 





———__—«-—_—~Slag.—— 


Carbon. Phosphorus. Manganese. Silicon. P20s. Fe. 
4.20 1.0 0.480 1.34 = 
3.96 1.39 1.970 1.15 ie eae 
8.79 0.94 0.756 0.73 3.07 10.03 
3.88 0.92 0.481 0.36 5.80 7.63 
3.74 0.69 0.276 0.21 9.55 7.59 
3.48 0.40 0.111 0.074 13.22 9.41 
3.27 0.20 0.066 0.074 16.04 6.91 
3.30 0.19 0.116 0.060 16.12 3.22 
Metal transferred to secondary furnace 
2.20 0.074 0.033 0.018 16.55 15.03 
1.49 0.034 0.021 0.014 13.75 14.14 
0.86 0.007 0.012 0.023 9.58 17.50 
0.68 0.006 0.005 0.014 9.64 16.84 
0.54 0.011 0.288 0.004 8.04 9.60 
0.29 0.012 0.235 0.004 8.87 9.31 


Output: 100.49 per cent. of the metallic charge. 
Time of Heat: Primary furnace, 2 hours 40 minutes; secondary 
furnace, 2 hours 35 minutes. 
Table Il].—Analysis of Primary Slag (Kladno). 
Fe % P,0, % Fe% POs % Fe % P20; % Fe % POs % 


GB. cacve TBAB F236 v van SU.86 ‘O.7. iver Bee DRiicn swe 17.24 
Bsns cos Se Goa acne SEDG. OS, oc0xe ORF Baise cus 17.12 
GFinoe40> BE. Soh cwnet See “Cee ees BEE” (Wihvéckos 19.4 
$8; 5 13.40 6.8...... Oe te 17.46 5.7......19.68 
Sieneuss 1087 BV..s..: Sk. BBs vavex S687 GAs..¥.. 15.88 
GD. 0. «in 16.90 6.5...... 16.11 

+e 


Comparison of the proposed Manhattan Bridge, New 
York, with other bridges across the East River—the old 
Brooklyn Bridge and the more recent Williamsburg 
Bridge—is made by the Engineering News. Both of the 
older structures are of longer span, 1595 feet and 1600 
feet, respectively, than the Manhattan Bridge, which is 
only 1470 feet between towers. Neither of the older 
structures has, however, the traffic capacity of the new 
bridge. Reduced to single deck structures of equivalent 
net widths the three bridges compare as follows: 
Brooklyn, 73 feet wide; Williamsburg, 137 feet wide, and 
Manhattan, 170 feet wide. The greater traffic capacity 
of the new bridge and the suspension of the side spans 
from the cables made necessary cables 20% inches in 
diameter, as compared with 185¢ inches for the Williams- 
burg Bridge and 155% inches for the Brooklyn Bridge. 
The extensive use of nickel steel and the adoption of 
galvanized wire for the cables of the Manhattan Bridge 
are noteworthy. No nickel steel was used in the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, and the cables were made of plain 
wire. 
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e ee ee ee 515,927 + 49,960 465,967 
Blast Furnace Capacity AMOR fone denen es $25,175 — 30TH 464.018 
September ............. 491;848 — 73,883 95,231 
} e PD cwildcvadwadaads 483,823 — 26,656 om 479 
ncreasing. PN ais age ates 524,221 — 70,198 594,419 
<ulnanmanes SRS Scuce cena wes 596,400 — 55,760 652,200 
Yet Production in July Was Less Than in WAS... ccc Seeeuis 6,081,166 glad 6,273,338 
1905. 
June—Stocks Larger by 25,000 Tons. hi ee ais 652,805 — 26,594 679,399 
ee ee in 5 Pebruaty ............-. 569,406 — 25,694 595,100 
As not infrequently happens, the statistics of active March ................ 704,009 — 31,489 735,498 
blast furnace capacity at the beginning of this month April ................. 699,331 + 17,392 661,509 
ee eee ; 7 On a a 312-77 
show a different trend from what is indicated by the an RAROT SERS SSS H5% bt +e aaie 
‘ 7 , - BD cece cr eeeesesecose 40,5 —" ¢ vw, 
statistics of production in the preceding month. Many jyy ................. 627.526 4. 25,710 601.618 
furnaces in blast in July were not operated up to their The active capacity of the coke and anthracite fur- 
full efficiency, and a number now active were blown in in naces on August 1 and July 1 was as follows: : 
the latter part of last month. Others have gone in since Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
August 1, as, for example, No. 4 of the Illinois Steel Com- 4 —— August 1.——, ———July 1.—_ 
° itis . a" Location Number Number Capacity Number ‘Capacity 
pany at South Chicago and No. 3 at Joliet, the resump- of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
“we ~ onli ° SS New York: 
tion of which makes every furnace of the Illinois Steel ee 11 10 19,720 9 17.661 
Company active, something that has not occurred in many Other New York...11 4 3,537 4 3,697 
month The fi 3 below : f ficial ts fro NOW SOEGFi wcccccces § 6 6,307 5 4,440 
a s. e figures below are from official reports from MG... ccccees > 1 189 1 194 
all the coke and anthrac naces save two, and those Pennsylvania : 
7 cane cones Lehigh Valiey......27 16 10,500 19 11,954 
of small capacity : Spiegel ......... 2 2 408 2 402 
Schuylkill Valley... .13 7 8,106 9 9,542 
Monthly Pig Iron Production. a ee 7 ’ an : “ott 
March. April. May. _ June. July. Spiege Vi weteees , ols 5 
(SL dage) (G0days) (31 days) (30 daya) BLaays) FAT Hck. bs okngs BS 
New York... 96,180 103,353 101,361 97,234 91,839 ‘Spiegel Po Giada s oe 3 3,829 3 3586 
New Jersey.. 29,292 31,353 31,317 27,879 23,613 _ Shenango Valley. .21 17 32,463 14 23,620 
Lehigh Valley. 55,319 54,289 53,072 50,953 51,092 = Enema ves vores . 24 i as as aie 
yr - ¢ » on MEAP VIGEI «wee ee eevee » « ”, . wv, 
Schuylkill Val. 44,998 43,488 45,212 44,164 35,569 Wheeling dist..... 12: 13 4 17.255 8 14.157 
Lower Susque- Ohio: 
hanna and . Mahoning Valley. ee 11 24,755 13 27,565 
Lebanon Val. 39,590 58,090 67,131 68,731 70,245 Sot. San Reet. -- 78 os y 3 
Pittsburgh dis. 510,265 490,830 493,619 476,696 467,026 Senetan Beck. .....16 9 6,484 9 6.839 
Shenango Val. 155,266 164,698 174,018 112,880 109,753 Illinois ............. 21 17 36.673 18 49,200 
West. Penn.. 97,569 96,622 110,101 106,883 110,761 Spiegel ........... 1 2 1,467 1 1,382 
Md., Va. and aera on bwnete wes 1 ; vane : 4 soe 
DR duns ca eee 5 ‘ . ’ 
Kentucky .. 78,306 70,739 67,757 71,314 73,235 Missouri...........: 1 9 0 0 0 
Wheeling dis. 99,737 103,140 102,400 67,823 71,577 Colorado ........--- 4 3 6,321 3 6,797 
Mahoning Val. 154,140 143,428 136,773 118,138 120,284 oe aes: sete eeees 1 1 1,050 0 0 
Cent. and No. 123,438 130,733 135,447 124,601 106,139 Virginia : eel 23 13 10,150 14 10,500 
Hocking Valley Kentucky ......... s 2 1,232 2 1,102 
and Hanging Alabama aw ee eeee 45 27 29,484 27 29,218 
Reghhvsisnd> 30,539 31,388 30,993 30,483 27,676 Tennessee ........ 16 12 7,546 14 8,455 
LL..Mich., Minn eet: bsapesie's + : ¢ e : ; 
se “9 e MMs se 
Wis., Mo. and eee _ nai smash Senidetiiee 
O.. <évenas 253,325 234,410 247,307 233,298 224,011 GOES 4:0.cc nc wesw 267 410,088 270 408,617 


Alibama .... 127,316 127,810 130,071 124,264 126,949 
Tennessee, No. 
Carolina and 
Georgia .... 40,984 37,670 37,138 37,948 32,166 
Totals. ..1,936,264 1,922,041 1,963,717 1,793,289 1,741,935 
Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethle- 
hem, Calumet and Colorado companies show the follow- 
ing totals of product month by month. We present also 
separately monthly figures of the production of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese, which is included in the total: 





Production of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 
Spiegeleisen and 
-——Pig.—Total production.——, ferromanganese. 
1903. 1904. 1905. 1904. 1905. 


WE. beritas seetun 502,994 1,129,042 6.673 21,002 
PUGS oc tsiicds:) ‘heeds 756,260 1,027,937 12,961 22,431 
ee 913,412 1,232,255 23,128 21,280 
Be wtik 6 %.600M 966,850 974,006 1,222,710 29,145 20.038 
SO eieweigidens 1,037,325 927,534 1,287,438 25,755 24,732 
ID didi 5 age tat 1,021,839 788,822 1,149,404 24,950 21,761 
WO Wich sdcvand 987,855 694,892 1,114,409 27,284 31,220 
eee. ss SOG, EOG FET BIO cc cdiece _ ee 
September ...... 956,363 936,494 ........ POTEe 6 840% 
SE Satca cen. SERIE wee ke een BONER. sneses 
November ...... 553.067 962,384 ........ RED edeedc 
December. ...... SOG, TOOL OIDS4 ....cicdece POG fieme.s> 


Deducting from the total monthly production the out- 
put of the steel companies we reach the following series 
of figures, which represent closely the make of the mer- 
chant furnaces. Taking into account the fluctuations in 
the stocks, we arrive at the apparent consumption from 
month to month: 


Statistics of Merchant Furnaces.—Gross Tons. 


Stock. 
— Decline. Apparent 
1904. Production. + Increase. consumption. 
NE: in oct tentde suis 420,657 — 21,615 442,272 
SERRE 452,151 — 45,722 497,873 
BN oak a Sais eceeee - 538,005 — 71,364 609,369 
Apell; .. cs... ae AA . 587/081 — 13,688 600,769 
DE aks wan See cae re ube 609,461 + 101,433 508,028 


June ..... cecescccesee 506,917 + 75,104 431,813 


For a series of months the active coke and anthracite 
capacity fluctuated as follows in gross tons: 


Capacity Capacity 
per week. per week. 
August 1, 1905...... 410,088 CN Bis ac aceon 353,142 
SO Ra vanvvccacuess 408,617 September 1......... 360,197 
oh Ae ee 443,092 pO” i eer 353,681 









May 1. . - 452,031 Sa 34, 
April 1... . 439,564 June 1.... 

March 1.... . 403,157 May .. 

February 1.... . 405,792 April 1.. 

January 1, 1905 . 377,879 March 1 

December 1, 1904. 357,846 Deny Fon wee Kea 335.339 
November 1....... . .3834,249 January 1. 1903.....é 346,073 
October 1...... . .319,249 December 1, 1902....% 336,617 
September 1... . 291,573 November 1..........330,110 
August 1.... . .246,092 CE a sairemdandes 337.837 
SO Be kesneqescecds 272,301 September 1......... 328,243 
June 1.. eee MEE) Sian cou ciemus 328,745 
ed vaaeodedame 368,244 SN de tec acnecce ame 303,793 
Re keene eee es 337,257 WP ies <c'deeee'es 337,492 
pS eee DO BS cdcadusawenal 337,627 
ON Rie iv oa deo e% 273,692 PED is vere case waco 331,140 
January 1, 1904..... 185,636 Bi cae ent wentons 316,039 
December 1, 1903... .244,156 February 1..........325,440 
FROG Zivicsaccsas 273,715 January 1, 1902..... 291,992 


Among the furnaces which were blown out in July 
are Temple and one Henry Clay in the Lehigh Valley, one 
Allentown, one Crane and the second Lehigh in the Le- 
high Valley, Fannie in the Shenango Valley, Marshall in 
western Pennsylvania, Princess in Virginia, Mayville 
and Spring Valley in Wisconsin, Tod and one Hubbard 
in the Mahoning Valley and Rockdale and one Rock- 
wood in Tennessee. Furnaces blown in in July, 
include one Colorado, Zenith in Minnesota, the second 
Buffalo and Susquehanna at Buffalo, one Wharton in New 
Jersey, three New Castle and Stewart in the Shenango 
Valley, Top Mill in the Wheeling district and two Colum- 
bus in Ohio. 

Stocks, 
A classification of the merchant stocks reported to us 


is presented below in three groups. These stocks do not 
include the holdings of steel eompanies: 


Merchant Furnace Stocks. 
Aprill. Mayl. Junel. July1. Aug.1. 

















WE gigeedessas 68,912 70,740 76,242 87,852 100,941 
Central and North- 

ES d i o.a oa © aun 116,967 115,791 150,249 193,577 231,934 

NE Nenicciiotncenscepnied 133,378 150,118 173,658 193,465 167,720 

he & wae 319,257 336,649 400,149 474,894 500,604 


PEM a <c imr ily 
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The Business Outlook. 


General trade conditions are unusually promising. 
The last issue of Bradstreet’s sums up the situation at 
the beginning of August in a manner which is worthy of 
being quoted here. It says: ‘“‘ Trade and industry im- 
prove as crops mature. Fall business, while not yet in 
full swing, shows signs of expansion, and Western trade 
opens a week earlier than last year. Weather condi- 
tions have favored crop growth and harvesting, fear of 
rust damage to spring wheat has disappeared, corn 
promises a record yield, and both demand and collections 
have improved as the result of early wheat crop move- 
ment in the Southwest. Midsummer quiet, so-called, is 
less than ordinarily manifest this year in trade, indus- 
try and financial operations.” Last week’s issue of 
Dun’s is very cheerful, stating that “business continues 
to expand in a wholesome manner that promises well for 
the future.” The weekly circulars of bankers and 
brokers are also pitched in a most confident key. One 
of them quotes a prominent Chicago financier as saying 
that “the agricultural and industrial situation is the 
best in the history of the country.” Another circular, 
issued by a most reputable Wall street firm, claims that 
“at least two years of prosperity are in sight for the 
steel companies,” which we quote simply as a specimen of 
the optimism now prevailing and not because we believe 
that any mortal can forecast the future of the iron trade 
for more than six months. The Evening’ Sun’s Satur- 
day financial review says: “ Six months ago Wall sfreet 
was worrying about the extra session of Congress, but 
it now appears that that body will.meet only a few 
weeks ahead of its usual time for conyening and nobody 
seems to be particularly apprehensive as to the result 
of its deliberations and actions.” It further says as to 
the upshot of the Russo-Japanese peace conference that, 
from a.merely speculative point of view, it is open to 
question whether peace or continued war would make 
the more for stock market buoyancy. 

The fine outlook for the fall crops is of course the 
great cause of the confidence in the business future felt 
by financiers, merchants and manufacturers. Corn 
promises a “bumper” yield, wheat will run above the 
average of recent years, and all other agricultural prod- 
ucts are abundant except cotton, while in the case of 
that staple prevailing prices will make full compensation 
for the shortage. In this connection the Evening Post. 
however, points out that although the successful harvest- 
ing of the great grain crops of the country can generally 
be relied upon to assure a year of prosperity, yet there 
are exceptions. “For instance, the wheat and corn har- 
vests of 1872 were the second largest on record, but the 
next season occurred the great panic. The harvests of 
1892 fared similarly ; the wheat yield had never but once 
been equaled, and the corn crop was of respectable vol- 
ume; but 1893 followed. There was also the harvest of 
1882, when the wheat crop broke all records and the corn 
crop was second largest on the list. But the harvest 
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served to introduce the ‘rich men’s panic’ of that dee- 
ade, exactly as a bumper corn crop and the third largest 
wheat crop ever reaped introduced the similarly trying 
period of 1903.” In all the instances thus cited, in 
which great crop years failed to insure a subsequent 
year of prosperity, special influences were operating 
which bountiful harvests could not overcome. This year 
we have no serious menace to trade such as the great 
greenback infection which led to the panic of 1873; the 
fever for railroad consolidations and railroad building 
which brought about the little panic of 1884, nor the over 
expansion of trade and credits from which the serious 
panic of 1893 resulted. No great mass of undigested 
securities is now tying up the resources of capitalists, 
as was the case in 1903. Money, on the other hand, is 
seeking profitable investment. Every branch of trade is 
active and every occupation in the United States is 
profitable to-day except banking. Never before for so 
long a period have interest rates ruled so low as through- 
out this year. With call loans running for many 
months under 2 per cent. and time loans at 4 per cent. 
or less, it is plainly seen that bankers have no fear of 
the financial situation. The bankers’ harvest of high 
interest rates will surely come some day, but evidently 
not soon. Mercantile and manufacturing interests are 
now having their innings. 


—_ —_ pop ——_—_—_—_ 


Turbines for Vessels. 


It cannot but be regretted if the hopes held for the 
possibilities of the steam turbine for vessel propulsion 
shall prove unwarranted. Only a short time ago the pros- 
pect was exceedingly encouraging, but more lately a dis- 
appointing report. has been received that threatens to 
sidetrack the intention of the Navy to experiment with 
steam turbines. On. June 27 our Washington . corre- 
spondent forwarded an outline of the favorable recom- 
mendations to the Bureau of Steam Engineering by Com- 
mander A. B. Canaga based on the performance of the 
Allan Line turbine steamer Victorian. Almost simul- 
taneously the New York Times contained a special cable 
from Berlin reporting the failure of turbine torpedo 
boats built for the German navy. The incident prompted 
withholding the printing of the Washington letter to 
await later developments, and the wisdom of that course 
seems confirmed by a press dispatch a few days ago. 
This announced that adverse reports on the operation of 
turbine engines on ocean liners have caused the Navy 
Department to hesitate in its plan to give turbine engines 
a trial in some of the new vessels. This latest advice 
is in direct contradiction to that previously received and 
leaves the question apparently open to discussion. 

The report on the Victorian covered a round trip in 
which the performance of the ship was noted with 
special reference to the adaptability of turbines for use 
in naval vessels. “As a result of these observations it 
was. strongly recommended that hereafter turbines be 
installed in torpedo boats, destroyers, scout cruisers and 
gunboats, and the prediction was that experience would 
indicate the advisability of fitting them in battle ships and 
armored cruisers. The Victorian and its sister ship Vir- 
ginian, both equipped, with Parsons turbines, are still 
far from being considered as examples of perfection. 
Both show lines on which improvement can be made, but 
even in their present condition they compare not unfa- 
yorably with ships driven by reciprocating engines. The 
results at present indicate that the’ Victorian uses 10.4 
tons more coal per 24 hours than would. have .been used 
by good quadruple expansion engines with steam at 210 
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to 220 pounds per square inch, but the turbines were 
supplied with steam at only 160 pounds. It is believed 
that with steam at 100 degrees of superheat the economy 
of the turbine would be increased almost if not quite 10 
per cent. 

It was mainly in fuel consumption that the German 
torpedo boats disappointed. It is stated that double 
the amount of coal was used that would have been con- 
sumed by ordinary engines, and the speed was from 2 
to 3 knots an hour less than was expected. Unfor- 
tunately there were evidently faults in the design or 
construction as well, for continual repairs were neces- 
sary, and, finally, one turbine plant broke down com- 
pletely and the boat had to be towed to port. The fail- 
ure of the ocean liners was in the same direction, the 
report showing an increase of 50 tons of coal a day and 
a loss of speed of a knot an hour, as compared with a 
sister ship. The importance of the coal consumption of 
a war ship is too great to be ignored, as much depends on 
the distance that can be covered with the supply of coal 
which it is practicable to carry. It is therefore not to 
be wondered at that the adoption of turbines for our 
navy is held in question while this fault endures. There 
is, however, much to be learned from the experience 
gained in land practice, where much greater economy in 
fuel consumption has been obtained. At the same time 
there are differences in the conditions of land and marine 
service that make it very doubtful if equally as good re- 
sults can ever be had on sea as on land. 

The cautiousness of German engineers and the gen- 
eral reliability of their conclusions are such as to give 
the German opinion considerable weight, but the same 
may also be said of English engineers. Great Britain 
now has 24 turbine vessels of various classes, either 
built or building, as mentioned in Commander Canaga’s 
report, indicating a confidence in this type of marine 
motor. One of these, the Amethyst, a sister ship of the 
Topaz having reciprocating engines, has given splendid 
results. In a comparative test of the two, at a speed of 
10 knots, the turbines used about 19 per cent. more steam 
than the reciprocating engines, but at 14 knots the steam 
consumption was about the same for each, while at 18 
knots the turbines used 20 per cent. less and at 20 knots 
about 30 per cent. less steam than the reciprocating 
engines, 

From all that is so far known it would appear that 
too hasty a decision against the turbine would be ill 
advised. It behooves the advocates of the turbine to be 
more conservative in their estimates of the possible, but 
it is even more to be hoped that the Government may 
not be too easily deterred from carrying out investiga- 
tions that will impartially prove to just what extent the 
turbine may be profitably employed in the navy. 





+doeo -— — 


The Steel Corporation and New Capacity. 


The setting aside of $7,500,000 for the building of new 
works from the surplus earnings of the United States Steel 
Corporation for the quarter ending June 30, 1905, is 
significant of two things: It indicates, first, the dis- 
position of the directors to make the enomous capital 
of the corporation represent to an increasing extent 
tangible property; second, the prodigious expenditure 
which must be made year after year by any company 
that would maintain an important place in steel manu- 
facture. Occupying the premier position in the world’s 
steel industry, the outlays of the corporation for re- 
habilitation and new erection make similar appropria- 
tions by other companies seem insignificant. It might 
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fairly be questioned whether all other steel companies 
combined, both in the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries, have made such outlays for improvements and new 
plant as the Steel Corporation—including all the com- 
panies it has acquired since its organization—has made 
in the past four years. The annual reports of the Steel 
Corporation classify the expenditures made for replace- 
ments, new construction, new properties, &c., under three 
heads. From its formation in March, 1901, to the end 
of 1904 these expenditures, by the company’s own state- 
ments, were as follows: Ordinary maintenance and re- 
pairs, $61.231,129.94; extraordinary replacements, $28,- 
969,444.22; new construction and additional property, 
$82,543,482.54. Add to the above the appropriation of 
$3,300,000 in the first quarter of the present year and the 
deductions of $8,500,000 as shown by the statement for 
the second quarter of this year and we have a grand 
total of more than $184,500,000 appropriated in four 
years and three months for improvements, repairs and 
new property by a corporation whose output represents 
about two-thirds of the Bessemer and open hearth steel 
produced in the United States. 

It is plain that the expansion of the steel industry is 
just as marked a feature in this day of record production 
as in earlier years, when a prediction of such outputs as 
are now made would have seemed a far fetched fancy. 
The repeated doubling of the steel production of the 
United States in seven years makes the prediction of a 
well-known American steelmaster three years ago, that 
30,000,000 tons of steel would be turned out in the United 
States by 1912, seem more than the enthusiastic ex- 
pression of an optimist. The difficulty of such doubling 
does not appear to increase as output mounts into the 
higher tonnages. An important consequence of this 
geometrical progression and one that is apt to be over- 
looked is that all the reckonings of former years as to 
amounts that should be set aside for betterments and 
additions must be revised to figures that are almost 
startling in their proportions. 

The Steel Corporation directors have to deal, more- 
over, with another question which has an important 
influence on the earnings of their properties. They must 
decide whether they shall wait for the rush of demand 
in prosperous times to force them to provide new capac- 
ity that may only become ready to operate when the 
business tide has turned, or whether they shall adopt 
the forehanded policy of having sufficient capacity to 
anticipate the increase that is bound to come with time. 
We have already had the experiment tried—and it was 
not voted a success—of holding prices on an even keel 
in the swells of demand. The question now comes—and 
it is one that has not been ignored in the councils of the 
Steel Corporation—whether the really effective way of 
slendsing the irou trade and reaching maximum earnings 
at the saine time is not to be found in providing for in- 
creased demand in advance of its appearance. To ask 
lower prices than can be obtained does not appear to 
prevent runaway markets when the buying fever is on 
the country. following the chills of depression. To be 
constantly providing new capacity that shall make pos- 
sible a production somewhat in advance of the average 
of several fireceding years appears on the face of it to 
offer some promise of greater stability. It would be a 
better regulator, in any event, than the accumulation of 
a large stock of pig iron, which has at times been ad- 
vocated as a safeguard against extreme fluctuations. 

That the idea presented above is more than theoreti- 
cal appears from the outcome of the Sharon, Union and 
Clairton enterprises.. The large additional capacity built 
by these three companies seemed for a-time to point to 
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a considerable excess of steel production, which would 
be detrimental to the Steel Corporation either by forcing 
lower prices if the plants were operated independently 
or by adding a heavy burden of interest charges if the 
competition were bought off and extra capacity sup- 
pressed. While some of these blast furnaces, steel works 
and finishing mills were idle in 1904, the developments 
of the present year convert what seemed supernumerary 
into actually needed capacity that is doing its share in 
holding the market at a reasonable level. From the 
standpoint of the Steel Corporation, whatever the reasons 
that were influential at the time these plants were 
bought, their acquisition now takes on the aspect of far- 
sighted business policy. To-day not only does it have no 
excess capacity to deal with as the result of these proj- 
ects, but the Steel Corporation is planning further im- 
portant additions that in the ordinary course of things 
will not be active producers for two years or more. 





Combination in Lake Superior Iron 
Mining. 


An interesting study in the concentration movement 
which has been in progress in the Lake Superior iron 
mining industry for a number of years has been written 
by Henry Raymond Mussey, Ph.D., assistant professor 
of economics and industry in New York University. It 
is issued under the title “Combination in the Mining 
Industry,” and appears as No. 3, volume 23, of “ Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law,” edited by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia University. The 
book is in pamphlet form and contains 167 pages, octavo 
size. Mr. Mussey says that his essay is designed to 
explain the remarkable concentration which has taken 
place in the control of the Lake Superior iron mines 
during the past 30 years. He says that his study has 
been based on the available printed sources of informa- 
tion and that the results are presented in the hope that 
they may throw some light on the problem of the develop- 
ment of monopoly. 

The subject is considered in six chapters. Chapter 
1 states and discusses the theory of concentration. Chap- 
ter 2 deals with the natural conditions of concentration. 
The next three chapters take up the three periods in the 
development of the Lake Superior iron ranges: first, the 
period of small capital—exploitation ; second, the period 
of moderate capital—preparation; third, the period of 
large capital—centralization. The sixth chapter deals 
with “The Present Situation—Monopolization.” An ap- 
pendix gives tables of production and prices of pig iron 
and Lake Superior ore from 1854 to 1905, a chart of 


production and prices and a map of the Lake Superior 
iron district. 


The Theory of Concentrated Control, 


Mr. Mussey states his theory as to the concentration 
of control of the Lake Superior iron mines under four 
heads: (a) The decline in prices; (b) the increase in 
the cost of production; (c) the compulsory application 
of capital to counteract such increase in cost; (d) the 
consequent monopolization of the mines. The decline in 
prices, which the author first deals with, is the general 
decline in the price of iron and steel in the last 50 years. 
The increase in the cost of production refers to the 
natural increase of mining cost as the more accessible 
ore is worked out. In discussing the application of capi- 
tal to counteract increase in cost the author refers to 
the economies introduced by very large investments 
such as are only possible to aggregated capital. Under 
this head he alludes to the control of railroads and steam- 
ships as contributing greatly to the economical produc- 
tion and handling of Lake Superior iron ores. Referring 
to the movement in the direction of ownership by a few 
large interests Mr. Mussey says: 

Never, perhaps, has the world seen.so unexampled a store 
of natural. wealth monopolized with such rapidity:and. cer- 
tainty. The one thing that enables these gigantic corpora- 
tions to press forward so rapidly on the path of monopoliza- 
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tion is their ability to bring down ore at a price which the 
small producer cannot reach. The enormous capital of the 
industrial giants, which enables them to supply their mines 
with the most modern equipment; to build steamships, even 
to construct railroads; to work mines of many sorts, fur- 
nishing every quality of ore; to save the unmarketable 
grades against the day when improved furnace practice and 
the exhaustion of the richer deposits shall have given them 
value; to carry on business with a view not simply to the 
profits of the next year, or the next decade, but to the re- 
turns of a period covering the entire life of these matchless 
deposits—the possession of such capital and its use under 
direction of the best brains whose services money can com- 
mand give the giant concerns a position of superiority from 
which nothing short of a social earthquake can dislodge 
them. 


The Vears Preceding 1873. 


The period of exploitation in the history of Lake Su- 
perior iron mining includes in Mr. Mussey’s scheme the 
years preceding 1873. Three mines shipping in 1863 and 
40 shipping in 1873 measure the growth in the latter part 
of this early period. 

In 1863 the three mines that made shipments averaged 
nearly 68,000 tons each; the nine of 1866 and 1867 averaged 
33,000 the first year and 52,000 the second; by 1872 the 
average shipment per mine of all mines had fallen to 29,000 
tons, and the next year it dropped off still further to 25,000 
tons. The extension of the industry was by the opening of 
small new mines as well as by enlarged working of the old 
ones. The capital of most of the companies at starting was 
less than $100,000, in many cases much less; it was rapidly 
increased by the profits of operation. The smallness of 
capital necessitated the most meager equipment, while the 
high price of ore made the worst mining profitable. The 
superintendents bent their efforts to getting out ore, not to 
improving methods. The transportation companies with the 
rise in ore prices raised their charges and thus increased 
cost. Throughout the whole period exploitation pure and 
simple was the method of work employed, a method imposed 
upon the companies by the richness of their mines and the 
scantiness of their capital. So great were the opportunities 
afforded by the discovery of new mines that any one who 
could get together a few thousand dollars could begin mining 
on a small scale and could make money at it. Consequently 
new companies multiplied. With the boom after 1870 opera- 
tions were extended on a scale unprecedented and the sur- 
face mines were rapidly worked out. The period closed in 
1873 with the mines at the very summit of their prosperity. 


The Period of Moderate Capital, 


In the period of moderate capital the author takes in 
the years between 1873 and 1892—a period marked by 
the opening up of the Gogebic and Vermilion ranges. 
The methods followed in this period on the commercial 
side of the industry are discussed at some length—the 
building up of the selling agencies as factors in the iron 
ore trade; the disastrous speculation in Gogebic mining - 
shares; the deepening of lake channels, with cheapening 
in the cost of transportation; the development of the 
Vermilion range as an industrial undertaking; the rise of 
the Minnesota Iron Company to a position of importance 
as a factor in the lake region. The supersession of the 
small company by the large one is notable in this period. 
The small Gogebic concerns, which in the early Lake 
Superior days might have attained strength by a process 
of slow growth, quickly perished as a result of the new 
conditions of capitalistic competition, while those which 
had abundant financial backing, like the Minnesota Iron 
Company, quickly established themselves and made 
money rapidly. “The period may be denominated that 
of balanced growth, the increase in capital investment 
being offset by a remarkable expansion in the area of 
natural resources made available for the application of 
capital. On this account the general development during 
this time corresponds more closely with the commonplaces 
of the ordinary economic theory than does any other part 
of the history.” 

The Period of Large Capital. 

The years between 1892, when the Mesaba range was 
opened up, and 1901, when the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was formed, were perhaps the most eventful in 
all the history of the region. These ten years Mr. Mussey 
finds notable for open pit mining, the entrance of the 
steel companies into the industry, the consequent increase 
of centralized capital and the resulting division of the 
entire field among ‘a féw ‘powerful interests. It is’ the 
périod in which the names of Rockefeller and Carnegie 
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became important in iron mining, a time when open pit 
mining gave revolutionary costs, and when mine owning 
and vessel owning by steel companies gave a new low 
cost to the steel producers of the Middle West. Mr. 
Mussey details the events that made the Rockefeller in- 
terests important on the Mesaba range and rehearses 
with new emphasis and new sidelights the familiar story 
of the Oliver acquisitions by which the Carnegie Steel 
Company became a miner of ore. Before coming to this, 
however, he tells of the disaster that overtook a number 
of old range mining companies, due to the decline in 
prices in the years of depression under the serious com- 
petition of the Mesaba mines. 

As larger and larger amounts of money were invested in 
canal improvement, bigger vessels and better machinery for 
loading and unloading, the cost of transportation was speed- 
ily lowered, and with the steel companies reaching back to 
the mines, the mines reaching forward to the furnaces and 
steel mills, and the ore agents reaching in both directions, it 
was but natural that the control of transportation should 
fall into the hands of one or another of these parties. 
Therefore, by the end of the hard times the carrying of the 
ore, like the mining, was pretty well concentrated in the 
hands of the consuming companies. [This last statement 
may be questioned. The development referred to came some- 
what later—Epb.] The years of prosperity after 1898 in- 
stead of checking the tendency to centralization only con- 
firmed it by bringing about a union of the steel companies 
and the consequent consolidation of their ore holdings. The 
cost of production had been reduced so low by centralized 
management and by union of mines, transportation agencies 
and manufacturing plants; the required output had become 
so tremendous and the necessary equipment so expensive, 
that the small producer, by that very fact, was shut out of 
the field, and no chance was left for any concern which had 
not the strength of a full grown giant. The development 
since 1901 has simply carried toward their conclusion the 
tendencies then in operation. 

An important feature which the author says is worthy 
of treatment in a separate monegraph was the develop- 
ment of certain Cleveland firms of ore agents ‘nto inde- 
pendent ore concerns and mine owners. 


The Period of Monopolization, 


From 1901 to the present time the developments in 
Lake Superior iron mining, in the author’s thinking, con- 
firm his theory that the unrivaled ores of that region are 
steadily drifting toward monopoly control. He refers as 
follows to the Steel Corporation’s atitude in the year or 
two after its formation: ‘“ It was generally expected that 
the Trust would push rapidly forward in the direction of 
exclusive ownership. For the time being no move was 
made, however, doubtless because financial support was 
wanting, and the brief interval of waiting thus given was 
enough to allow a strong rival to plant himself firmly in 
that portion of the field which the Trust had not pre- 
empted, the western Mesaba.”’ 

Then follows the story of the Hill operations and 
their bearing on the position of the Steel Corporation. 
The author comments on the current idea that by securing 
the Hill properties the corporation would have almost a 
complete monopoly of the Mesaba ore-bearing lands, and 
calls attention to the fact that many of the Hill proper- 
ties are already under lease to other companies. The 
purchase of the Eastern Minnesota Railroad he considers 
an essential part of any deal for the Hill mines. 

Why does not the corporation buy out Mr. Hill, if that 
action would give it such a commanding position? The 
answer is simple. Mr. Hill’s price is too high and the cor- 
poration cannot afford to furnish the money required. The 
sum which it can put into mines and mining is strictly 
limited by practical business requirements, and while it 
might possibly in case of necessity command the funds to 
buy these properties, its present industrial and financial 
position does not yet warrant such action. To put the mat- 
ter once more in terms of our theory, the capital at its dis- 
posal has not yet grown up to the measure of the demand 


made by the whole region. Sooner or later it may be forced 
to purchase the Hill interests in self defense. 


Importance of the Lake Ore Supply. 
In the concluding pages of the book the author says: 


It is extremely dangerous to hazard any guess as to the 
future, but it seems safe to say that the importance of the 
Lake Superior ore supply will increase rather than diminish 
in the immediate future. The westward movement of popu- 
lation and industry is steadily bringing the furnaces, nearer 
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to the mines, and the shores of Lake Erie furnish the best 
location in the North for steel making to-day. Without 
question the best policy for any concern which intends to 
make steel during the next twenty-five years is to intrench 
itself firmly in the Lake Superior region. It is equally 
good policy for any company which may be able to do so to 
monopolize that region, even at a rather high cost. The 
Steel Corporation could bring the independent ore companies 
to their knees fast enough if only rival steel companies 
would give it a free hand, but the independent steel makers, 
as well as the Trust, have planted their feet on the ground 
and seem quite as ready as their great rival for a fight to a 
finish. 

We should not be deceived by appearances, however. 
It is quite inconceivable that a destructive warfare between 
a small number of powerful steel companies should long 
continue. The moment the number of competitors is re- 
duced so as to become manageable, combination is possible, 
and with that possibility in the background fierce com- 
petition is not likely long to continue. The formation of 
the Steel Corporation itself is a case in point. Further 
combination among Northern steel makers does not seem to 
be immediately in prospect, yet there is no serious reason 
for believing that it will not occur. The single 
corporation or group of corporations may come at last to 
have all the capital needed to obtain all the mines and work 
them economically. 

If the Lake Superior mines can be monopolized, why not 
those of the South and West as well? Given a Northern 
combination, a Southern one and a Western one, why should 
they make war upon one another? Why should they not 
take the final step of consolidation? Monopoly as yet seems 
far away, but its outlines loom large before us. If ever it 
comes it will be based, not upon any precarious foundation 
of unfair traffic agreements or illegitimate devices of traders, 
but primarily upon the sole ownership of the marvelous 
Lake Superior ore deposits, upon the possession of the great 
equipment required to work the mines cheaply, of the rail- 
roads and steamships needed to bring ore and fuel together 
at the furnace, and of the enormous plant necessary to con- 
vert the ore at lowest cost into the machinery upon which 
depends so largely our further progress in wealth and ma- 
terial comfort. 

Mr. Mussey has treated his subject. with conspicuous 
ability. The study he undertook is a fascinating one, 
and he has added interest to it by his method of treat- 
ment. Those most familiar with the developments he 
has so admirably analyzed and set in order will not coin- 
cide with every statement or approve of every interpreta- 
tion of the stirring events of the past 13 years of Lake 
Superior history. But the wonder will still be that one 
who has taken up the inquiry entirely from the stand- 
point of a student should show such a grasp of the really 
vital factors in an industrial movement scarcely equaled 
in its sweep and consequence among later-day economic 
changes. 

— - oH Oe 


Labor Notes. 


The long strike at the hoop mills of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at Youngstown, Girard and Warren, Ohio, and 
Greenville, Pa., has been officially declared off by the 
Amalgamated Association and the men are now allowed 
to return to work in these mills, retaining membership 
in the association, providing union wages are paid. The 
strike was lost months ago, but has never been officially 
declared off until now.. It was a very costly srike for 
the Amalgamated Association, as benefits were paid 
to the men long after the strike had been lost. 


It is announced that orders were issued August 7 
from the headquarters of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
by Secretary J. J. McNamara, for a general strike against 
the American Bridge Company, to take effect August 9. 
The orders include all jobs where the American Bridge 
Company has first contract for erection. The general 
strike order, according to Secretary McNamara, was the 
outcome of the trouble between the union and the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company over the subletting of a New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad contract to a Boston 
company which the union claims is “ unfair.” 


i A Oe 
The Pittsburgh Forge & Iron Company, Pittsburgh. 


has re-elected its old officers—namely, Calvin Wells presi- 
dent and treasurer and FE. Richardson secretary. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


Princess Furnace, at Glen Wilton, Va., was blown out July 
18 for repairs. 

Mary Furnace of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company, at Lowell- 
ville, Ohio, which has been idle for six weeks for repairs, was 
started up last week. A new blowing engine was installed and 
other improvements made. which will somewhat increase the 
capacity of this stack. 

Calumet Furnace of the South Chicago Furnace Company 
blew out July 9, but was again blown in on August 2. 

The Fort Wayne Iron & Steel Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
which is about to put in additional furnaces in its muck mill, 
has recently purchased an additional set of steel roughing rolls 
for its bar mill, and is about to place an order for a large shear 
for the muck mill, 


Missouri Furnace, which blew out June 13, is expected to 
blow in again August 15. 

Cohoes Rolling Mill Company's plant, Cohoes, N. Y., which 
was recently closed for annual repairs, will be reopened about 
August 20. 

Marshall Furnace, Newport, Pa., was blown out August 1 
for repairs. 

The Standard Steel Works, Burnham, Pa., which is building 
extensions to its plant to obtain additional space, is adding a 
7500-ton press, the necessary furnaces and equipment and a 
number of boring mills. 

Zenith Furnace, West Duluth, Minn., blew in July 12. 


Spring Valley Furnace, Spring Valley, Wis., was blown out 
July 12 to reline stack and to build three more stoves. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company has placed a contract 
for the blowing engines for the new stack it is building at 
Haselton, near Youngstown, Ohio. The company has also just 
closed the purchase of about 57 acres of land near Youngstown, 
part of which will probably be utilized for the building of rod 
and wire mills. The building of such mills has been under ad- 
visement for some time. 

Reports that the Carnegie Steel Company intends to dis- 
mantle its puddling,furnaces in the hoop mills at the upper 
and lower works, Youngstown, Ohio, are officially denied. It is 
also untrue that extensive additions and improvements to these 
two plants are to be made, 

No. 1 furnace of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company, at 
Pottstown, Pa., was blown in August 3. 


General Machinery. 


The State Board of Penitentiary Commissioners of Texas 
is shortly to meet to make arrangements to rebuild the machine 
shops at the State Penitentiary at Huntsville, which were 
recently destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at $25,000. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, which 
recently acquired the Aurora Automatic Machinery Company, 
whose plant is at Aurora, Ill., has received an unusually large 
number of orders for Thor piston air drills, reversible wood 
boring, reaming, tapping and flue rolling machines and pneu- 
matic hammers from railroads, foundries, shipyards and indus- 
trial works. The export business has materially increased, and 
the outlook for both foreign and domestic trade is said to be 
very encouraging. In order to secure more space the com 
pany has moved its offices from 1236 to 1255, 1256 and 1257 
First National Bank Building. 

The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, builder of rolling mill machinery, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Thomas Parrock, president; T. B. Van Alstine, 
vice-president, and F. A, Williams, secretary and treasurer. 

The Cream City Cornice Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is 
enlarging its plant by the addition of a building, 75 x 150 feet, 
two stories in hight. The company will require improved 
cornice and sheet metal working machinery for this addition. 


The Union Iron Works, Houston, Texas, succeeds the Smith- 
Wallace Iron Works, at Houston, the latter plant having been 
purchased July 5. The Union Works Company is an offspring of 
the Batson Iron Works, which started in business 18 months 
ago at Batson, Texas, with a capital of $5000. Six months later 
a branch was established at Saratoga, Texas, and two months 
later another branch at Humble, Texas. The Houston plant in- 
cludes tank, boiler and machine shops and foundry, and is devoted 
to the manufacture of pumps, oil well supplies, sugar and saw 
mill machinery and general repair work. The officers of the 
company are: Benj. J. Harper, president; Geo. L. Woodward, 
vice-president; R. W. Jeffrey, secretary; James P. Finnegan, 
treasurer and. genera! manager. 

The Union Twist Dri Company, Athol, Mass., is having 
plans prepared for its new building, which will be used as a 
stock, hardening and tempering room and as a blacksmith 
shop. The building will be of brick and steel, 60 x 180 feet. 

The F. W. Niebling Company, Norweod, Ohio, maker of ice 
and refrigerating machinery, &c., will have its new plant in 
operation in about three weeks. The plant is located on a 
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three-acre site and consists of a main shop, 80 x 220 feet, with 
a traveling lane running through the center and railroad 
switches, power house, paint shop, smith shop, &c., in separate 
buildings. The machinery has practically all been purchased. 
F. W. Niebling is president and manager; C. E. Roth, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Albert Mueller, secretary. 


The Ridgway Machine Tool Company, Ridgway, Pa., has 
the following machines in course of construction; 90-inch 
wheel lathe with patent driving dogs, powerful and of great 
regidity ; extra heavy 48-inch planer for Mackintosh, Hemphill 
& Co., Pittsburgh; heavy 18-inch lathe with 30 horse-power 
motor, weight 10 tons; 10-inch boring mill for the Homestead 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, all steel drive, weight 
about 95,000 pounds; 72-inch heavy planer with an entirely 
new drive, &c. Six-inch and 7-inch boring mills with independent 
feeds and a number of good points, one belt and the other 
motor driven, have been finished. The first lot of radial drills 
has been sold, and other improved machines are under way. 
Floor drilling and tapping machines have been sold to the Erie 
Forge Company, Erie, Pa. 

The Derby Tool Grinder Company has been incorporated at 
Jamestown, N. Y.; capital $15,000. Directors, Silas L. Derby, 
Frewsburgh, N. Y.; Edwin H. French, Falconer, N. Y.; Arthur 
W. Kettle, James Garrs and Edward Appleyard, Jamestown. 


The Buffalo Dry Dock Company is adding to its plant a 
one-story brick structure to be equipped with punching machin- 
ery. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

The city of Allegheny, Pa., has awarded a contract to the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for two 15,000,000- 
gallon pumps, to be installed at the Montrose Water Works. 


The Standard Metal Work Company has been instituted 
by the C. H. Bushnell Press Company, Thompsonville, Conn., 
for the purpose of conducting the manufacture of large pipe 
bends with improved joints for high pressure steam service 
and difficult metal work generally, including steam superheat- 
ers, condensers, feed water heaters, as well as appliances for 
refrigerating, evaporating, distilling, &c. James A. Colvin is 
proprietor, Mark Worth Bushnell business director and James 
Acton Miller mechanical engineer and director, the latter hav- 
ing been engaged a number of years in the above class of special 
work. 

Foundries. 


The Great Falls Iron Works, Great Falls, Mont., is execut- 
ing a contract for 400 tons of 4, 6, 8 and 10 inch cast iron 
pipe, with specials, for the water works system of Havre, Mont. 


The Baltimore Foundry Company, Baltimore, Md., which 
was recently incorporated, has acquired the plant of the Loraine 
Foundry Company on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
building, which is 104 x 300 feet, will be considerably improved 
and new machinery will be installed. The company will manu- 
facture machine, structural and ornamental castings, and will 
have a capacity of about 50 tons a day. Incorporators are 
Andrew J. Dietrich, Hammond Dietrich, Jacob C. Dietrich, A. 
Clarence Dietrich and John W. Diven. 


The plant of the defunct Lancaster Malleable Iron Works at 
Lancaster, N. Y., recently purchased by the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company, is to be remodeled and fully “quipped 
as a first-class malleable casting plant. Officers of the Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe & Foundry Company are now organizing a 
company to operate this plant, which will be incorporated un- 
der the laws of New Jersey and be known as the American 
Malleable Iron Company. The Lancaster plant will be worked 
in conjunction with the Brake Shoe Company’s malleable 
plant at Bloomfield, N. J., and all will be practically under the 
same management. The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany is also making additions, to cost $16,000, to its Buffalo. 
plant on Bailey avenue, that city. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


Willis F. Brown, Detroit, Mich., was awarded the contract 
for bridges, aggregating about $20,000, by the County Board of 
Grosse Point. 

Northwestern Bridg2 Company, Moorhead, Minn., was 
awarded the contract for building seven bridges in North 
Dakota. 

Portland Bridge Company, Portland, Ore., was awarded con- 
tract for a chain of bridges on the Portland, Nehalem & Tilla- 
mook Railway. 

The County Commissioners at Graham, Texas, let contract 
to the Texas Bridge Company for a bridge at Belnap to cost 
$24,400, and to Mitchell & Pigg for bridge at South Bend cost- 
ing $14,500. 

Austin Bros., Dallas, Texas, has secured contract for erect- 
ing two steel bridges in the neighborhood. 

Kansas City, Mo., will expend $2,500,000 in the erection of a 
viaduct connecting Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan. 
Steel for this structure js being fabricated by Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Timoteo Castaneda of Matamoras, Mexico, has been granted 
the concession by the Mexican Government for erecting a bridge 
over the Rio Grande at Matamoras. 
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Fires. 


The plant of the Baldwin Steel Company, Cold Spring, N. Y.., 
was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is placed at $25,000. 


The Union Iron Foundry, Georgetown, Wash., was recently 
destroyed by fire. The loss is about $20,000. 


The pistol manufactory of Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago, 
at Meriden, Conn., was recently burned, entailing a loss of 
about $20,000. 


The American Tissue Paper Company's plant at Uhlers- 
ville, near Easton, Pa., was destroyed by fire August 3. The 
loss is estimated at $50,000. 


The oil cloth works of Ogden & Abram, Yardville, N. J., 
were burned last week. The loss is about $10,000. 


Hardware. 

James Peters & Son, hardware manufacturers, located at 
Front and Norris streets, Philadelphia, Pa., have acquired prop- 
erty adjoining their present plant, and will erect a manufac- 
turing building, 54 x 120, on the site. Plans for the building 
have not yet been fully decided, but it will be three stories in 
hight, and work on it will be started in a very short time. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., besides 
kick plates manufacture to order any special hardware which 
customers may desire. The company is doubling the capacity 
of its foundry and will soon be prepared to handle considerably 
more work in this line. 


A new company known as the Smith Improved Lock Nut 
Company has just been formed at Rockford, IIl., the incorpor- 
ators being Chas. H. Smith, C, D. Berger and Herbert D. Tick- 
nor, all of Rockford. The company has secured a plant at 328 
South Avon street, and is already actively engaged in manu- 
facturing the lock nut. 


The Sheboygan Sash Lock Company is a new firm at She- 
boygan, Wis., organized with $25,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture the Diehl storm sash hangers and fasteners, and other 
hardware specialties. For the. present manufacturing will be 
done largely by contract with local firms, though it is the inten- 
tion of the company to erect or equip a plant of its own as soon 
as business warrants it. The incorporators are W. BE. Talmadge 
and Jacob Diehl of Sheboygan, and Louis Ferguson of New 
York. 


The D. Wilcox Mfg. Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., manu- 
facturer of carriage hardware and bicycle, gun and special 
forgings of every description, has increased its capital stock 
from . $90,000 to $150,000, for the purpose of extending its 
factory and. making improvements. Structural material has 
already been ordered for a 90-foot addition to the forging de 
partment. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the American 
Drop Forging & Tool Company, Wayland, N. Y., it was voted 
to increase the capital stock from $15,000, as at present, to 
$25,000, in order to enable the company to take care of its 
enlarging business. The concern has lately added a lot of new 
and improved machinery and is now in position to execute 
orders for the American pipe wrenches promptly and to make 
almost any kind of light drop forgings. 


Michigan Bolt & Nut Works, Detroit, Mich., manufacturer 
of bolts, nuts and washers of all kinds, has put in a line of 
drop hammers and is now prepared to furnish drop forgings. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Bessemer Limestone Company, Youngstown, Ohio, with 
brick plant at New Castle, Pa., has received a contract for 
5,000,000 brick tc be used_in the new blast furnace being built 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Company at Hazelton, near 
Youngstown, Ohio. The Bessemer Limestone Company makes its 
brick of shale, which is the covering over the limestone. Its 
plant is equipped with modern machinery and has a capacity 
of 100,000 brick per day. 


The South Atlantic Car & Mfg. Company, Waycross, Ga., 
has purchased the plant of the Georgia Car & Foundry Com- 
pany, at Savannah, Ga., and will immediately begin operating 
the plant, constructing new freight and caboose cars and mak- 
ing repairs to second-hand equipment. 


The Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has recently awarded contracts for 100 new coke 
ovens, which will give a total of 865, with an annual output of 
between 3000 and 3500 tons of coke. The coal production is 
also being enlarged. 

Tunis Slingland & Son, Paterson, N. J., have just been 
granted a patent upon a new rail joint to be used without 
bolts and nuts, and will shortly make a number of tests on one 
of the railroads. 


In a short time active building of automobiles will be com- 
menced in Pittsburgh, two companies having recently been 
organized for that purpose. One is the Pittsburgh Motor 
Vehicle Company, with a capital of $200,000, and with which 
R. B. Ward, W. R. Kuhn and John R. Rush are actively con- 
nected. The other is the Pittsburgh Automobile Company, 
which will apply for a charter on August 25, but has not yet 
organized. 


The Pittsburgh Galvanizing Company has succeeded to the 
business of James McQuiston & Co., galvanizers, Twenty-sixth 
and Railroad streets, Pittsburgh. A. F. McDonald is president ; 
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J. P. Kirch, secretary and treasurer, and T. J. Hanlon, mana- 
ger. 


The plant of the Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has been fully repaired after the recent fire, and 
it is now in a position to commence business with its full capac- 
ity. 

The La Crosse Cornice & Corrugating Company has been 
incorporated at La Crosse, Wis., with a capital stock of $10,000, 
and C. C. Lynd, H. C. Thomas, W. G. McKay as incorporators. 

The Bronze Powder Works Company, 50 West Broadway, 
New York, is to build a new plant, 110 x 175 feet, at Elizabeth, 
N. J., for the manufacture of bronze powder. The machinery 
has been purchased. 


The South Fayette Coke Company has been organized at 
Uniontown, Pa., with a capital of $100,000, and has applied for 
a charter. James W. Abraham is president; I. W. Seamans, 
treasurer, and J. Edgar Husted, secretary. It is proposed to 
build 112 coke ovens in the Lechrone coke district in the Con- 
nellsville reszion. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Harvesting Machine Company of 
America, at Springfield, Ohio, emphatically denies the published 
statement to the effect that it was about to absorb the plant and 
business of the Zanesville Malleable Iron Company, at Zanes- 
ville. 


The Anderson Tool Company, Anderson, Ind., has recently 
completed a large wing to its main plant and installed a com- 
plete equipment of tools. This company only a few weeks ago 
purchased the business of the Dunn-Louiso Mfg. Company and 
is manufacturing the computing oil tanks formerly made by 
that company. 


Henry A. Hitner’s Sons of Philadelphia, Pa., have recently 
purchased and offer for sale all the locomotives which were 
formerly used by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company and 
which are still in good condition. The firm has also purchased 
the Perth Amboy Ship Building Company, which during the 
past year became quite noted on account of Louis Nixon build- 
ing there a number of submarine boats. ‘There is at this ship- 
yard a large tonnage of plates, angles and channels. 

The General Railway Signal Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
commenced work on new buildings at its Buffalo plant for needed 
warehouse and machine shop requirements. The eost of the 
improvements will be about $20,000. 


The Buffalo Specialty Company is to erect a new building, 
40 feet frontage, adjoining its plants on Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
nN. ¥: J 

The National Corundum Wheel Company is building a new 
factory at Main street and the Erie tracks, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The American Car & Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., is 
building additions to its plants at Berwick, Pa., and Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 


The Steel Storage & Elevator Construction Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has been awarded the contract for the construction of a 
steel and concrete elevator of 500,000 bushels capacity to be 
built on the site of the old Ontario Elevator in that city. The 
machinery, which will include a modern grain cleaning plant, 
will be operated by Niagara Falls power. 

The plant of the National Battery Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
is to be enlarged to meet the demands of a trade which has 
increased materially during the present year. The company 
now employs 400 men. 


The Union Switch & Signal Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., with 
works at Swissvale, Pa., has secured a contract from the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad for automatic block sig- 
nals from a point 8 miles east of Cleveland to Chicago. This 
contract was made before the accident at Mentor, Ohio, on the 
Lake Shore, by which a number of persons lost their lives. 
The contract amounts to about $750,000 and is one of the 
largest for block signals ever placed by any railroad. The re- 
port is officially denied that the interests of the Union Switch 
& Signal Company and the Hall Signal Company are to be 
consolidated, or a working agreement made between the two 
companies. 

The contract for two large passenger steamships for a new 
service between New York and Boston has been awarded to the 
Roach Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa., by the Metropolitan 
Steamship Company, New York. The new vessels will be of 
turbine type, and will be about 400 feet long. Each will be 
driven by three turbine engines, aggregating 10,000 horse-power, 
and are designed to have a speed of about 20 knots an hour. 
Here- 
tofore the Metropolitan Steamship Company has done a freight 
business exclusively. 


The Crist Valve Mfg. Company, Chittenango, N. Y., has been 
incorporated to manufacture gate, globe, radiator, hose and angle 
valves. The company has purchased property which was for- 
merly a cotton mill and is in the market for a cupola. It is 
stated that a second-hand one will! do if it is in good condition. 


Dodd & Struthers, Des Moines, lowa, have been incorporated 
with $750,000 capital to continue the business of manufacturing 
copper cable lightning rods, which was established eight years 
ago and has grown largely. The company expects to erect new 
factories in the Bast next summer and will need machinery then. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


What moderate movement has taken place in Pig Iron 
has been in Basic Pig. A large consumer in the St. Louis 
district has purchased about 25,000 tons, of which about 
15,000 tons was from Alabama and the balance from 
Virginia makers. In eastern Pennsylvania a structural 
plant has purchased two lots of 4000 tons each, with ad- 
ditional tonnage pending. All this Iron is for delivery 
during the latter part of the year and into 1906, It is 
reported that the business was done on the basis of $13. 
Birmingham, and $15.50, delivered eastern Pennsylvania. 

The most interesting fact in connection with the Pig 
Iron markets, however, is that it is likely that the United 
States Steel Corporation may re-enter the market as a 
buyer for next month if the demand for the lighter Steel 
products develops as expected, and as indicated thus far. 
It is understood that, with its furnaces running at the 
present rate, the Steel Corporation is drawing upon its 
stocks at the rate of about 20,000 tons per week, and that 
if this continues the level of what is considered safe as to 
the stock of Iron will be passed. As an indication of the 
pressure for Iron it may be noted that with the blowing 
in during the past few days of one furnace at South Chi- 


cago and one at Joliet the Lllinois Steel Company has 
every stack in the Chicago district in operation. 

As throwing a sidelight upon another branch of the 
industry, we may mention that the Charcoal Pig Iron 
makers of the Northwest were only recently working out 
the details of a plan for reducing the output by 25 per 
cent. So large have been the sales during the recent buy- 
ing movement that that plan is now in abeyance. 

It is yet too early to judge whether the strike against 
the American Bridge Company is likely to develop any 
troublesome features. It is not believed that it will be 
of any consequence locally. Contracting for bridges and 
buildings has now been practically completed for the 
season, and comparatively little new work is being added 
to the overflowing order books of the fabrication shops 
and the structural mills. 

The expected betterment in the Atlantic Coast ship- 
building industry has come. On the Delaware, six new 
boats are to be built, the Cramps taking four and the 
Roach yard two. 

The pressure in the Rail trade continues and the mills 
are full of work. The Southern and Southwestern lines 
in particular lagged earlier in the year in placing their 
orders and are now pushing the makers for delivery 
before the close of the year. Some additional round lots 
have been placed lately. 

Attention is centered now on the lighter lines, since it 
depends upon the buying movement in them whether the 
capacity of our producers is to be put to an unusual test. 
If there should be added to the enormous tonnage now 
in hand in the heavy branches any really large volume of 
business in the lighter lines, then our productive capacity 
will be heavily strained and this will work back to the 
raw material. 

Thus far the indications for good buying are encourag- 
ing. The leading interest booked 20,000 tons of Wire 
products in one day lately, and Sheets and Tubes are being 
contracted for more freely. 

There has been quite a heavy movement for export, 
among the larger orders recently taken being one lot of 
45,000 tons of Sheet Bars for delivery during the next 
six months to a leading Sheet manufacturer in England 
and 10,000 tons of Skelp for a Pipe mill in Canada. 

The monthly Pig Iron statistics collected by The Iron 
Age show that production in July, a month of 31 days, 
was 1,741,985 gross tons, as compared with 1,793,289 tons 
in June. The active capacity on August 1 was 410,088 
tons per week, as compared with 408,617 tons on July 1. 
Stocks have increased from 474,894 tons on July 1 to 
500,604 tons on August 1. The increase amounts to 13,- 
089 tons in the East and to 38,357 tons in the Central and 
Northwest. Stocks declined in the South 25,736 tens.’ 


August 10, 1905 


A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Aug. 9, Aug. 2, July 12, Aug. 10, 


PIG TRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

oo a er er $16.25 $16.25 $16.00 $14.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CINE. Si. cleifwienies geudobs 14.50 14.50 13.50 12.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local, Chicago 16.25 16.50 16.00 13.25 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 15.10 15.10 14.85 12.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 144.40 14.50 14.60 12.00 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 24.00 24.00 21.00 23.00 
Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 26.00 25.00 24.00. .... 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 26.50 26.50 26.00 24.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 28.00 28.00 27.00 22.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh.......... 32.50 32.50 32.00 28.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 14.00 14.00 13.00 10.60 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 16.00 16.00 15.00 11.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 19.00 18.75 17.50 15.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 19.50 18.50 18.00 14.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago. ....... 14.75 14.75 14.25 11.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 15.00 15.00 14.00 11.00 
Heavy Stee] Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 15.00 14.25 14.00 11.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 138.00 13.00 12.25 9.25 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.63% 1.63% 1.638% 1.48% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.55 155 145 £1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh... -1.60 1.55 1.55 1.30 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.49% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.35 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
PT 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Re 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Dinamee, THISWAUGE . 0 oo 0 s.00 008 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Angles; Pittsburgh... .....0.0. 160 1.60 160 1.60 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.32% 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 155 1.382% 





Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.40 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 165 1.80 1.80 1.65 
METALS: 
AS re 15.75 15.60 15.00 12.50 
EON, (Wes SA, dose pccavstse 5.65 5.45 5.17% 4.75 
eg . Pree 4.60 4.60 4.55 4.20 
ee, ek Ss Ch cicraion st cccns 4.60 455 4.50 4.02% 
eg). ee rere ey 32.50 33.00 31.40 26.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 14.50 14.00 13.00 7.00 
Nickel, New York...........s. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.74 3.74 3.74 3.49 

Chicago. 


FIsHEeR BUILDING, August 9, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Markets are in a somewhat unsettled condition in Pig 
Iron, Sheets, Pipe and Wire, with Plates, Structural Steel 
and Rails firm and active. Southern Foundry Iron is weak 
at $12, Birmingham, for No. 2, with some furnaces offering 
accumulated stocks at $11.50 basis, these stocks, however, 
consisting usually of surplus tonnage of the less salable grades. 
Northern producers continue to hold at a minimum of $16 
at the furnace. Ohio Irons are becoming more and more a 
competing factor here. Light Section Rails have been ad- 
vanced $1 a ton. There is no relief immediately in sight 
for users of Structural Steel who desire prompt shipment 
and local jobbers are gradually advancing prices on scarce 
sizes. The same is true, but in a lesser degree, of Plates. 
Sheets are no higher in price, but a great improvement in 
demand is being felt. Bar Iron and Steel are unchanged in 
price and the tone of the market is strong. Pipe is being 
generally quoted at about $6 a ton below the official card. 
Boiler Tubes are firm and in keen demand, mills being as a 
rule 30 to 60 days behind their orders. Old Materials are 
higher, particularly for such grades as go into the manu- 
facture of Open Hearth Steel. 


Pig Iron.—Business is again almost at a standstill. 
Furnaces as a rule seem to be well obligated for forward 
delivery, but some of them are a little short of orders for 
August and September shipment, and whateyer concessions are 
made usually apply to early shipment Iron of this character. 
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While $12 is still the official quotation, f.o.b. Birmingham, 
this price is not firmly maintained, and surplus stocks of 
No. 3, No. 4 and Gray Forge are being offered on the basis 
of $11.50 for No. 2. The lower grades of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky Silveries have also been reduced in price. A disturb- 
ing factor in the Chicago market is the invasion of Ohio 
Iron, notably from the Columbus district, and Ohio furnaces 
are making prices low enough to compete with the $16, Chi- 
cago, basis, after paying freights ranging from $1.60 to 
$2.30 a ton. Local Malleable foundries have been heavy 
buyers, but it is thought that they are now covered for a 
larger percentage of their requirements for the balance of 
this year than are the Gray Iron foundries. The general 
tone of the market is not as strong as it was a week ago, but 
it is still far from weak. We quote, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............+- $17.00 to $17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 16.75 to 17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 16.25 to 16.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3.......- 15.75 to 16.00 
Northern Gcoteh, No. 1...c.ccccccsess 17.25 to 17.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 16.30 to 16.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 15.80 to 16.80 
Southern lvery, 4 to 6 per cent. Silicon 16.65 to 17.65 
a ee ee Re eee 15.90 to 16.15 
ere 15.40 to 15.65 
eS BS. Se Se Pea 14.65 to 15.15 
eS a ae a eee eee 14.40 to 14.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.90 to 16.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.40 to 15.65 
ee, eee ae 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Mottled and White.......... 13.90 to 14.40 
DESO WOUEO cc cece ccccevceec 16.50 to 16.75 
OS Pore eee 16.80 to 17.05 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 6 to 8 % “ 

a chelsea ihe DW iG a aud Ge ae © 17.70 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 7 to 9 % 

P<) biclem ad dates hs Geshe Ledtnes ane 68S 19.30 
Jackson Co, and Ky. Silvery, 8 to 10 % 

SL cn aU 4a bs 0.6 44 ned edie 6 a we wiekinnee 20.30 
SR SON SENG 6 Fe ahh deh bs eee K es 16.15 to 16.65 


Billets.—Forging Billets are still quoted at $28 to $30 
for shipment from mill, in car lots and greater, with as high 
as $32 being paid for less than car lots from mill or store. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Light Section Rails have 
been advanced $1 a ton by Western producers and are strong 
at the new price. A large interest has bought 16,000 tons 
of Standard Sections from a Western producer for December 
delivery. Mills have not yet opened their books for 1906 
delivery, but indications are that there will be a rush of 
orders as soon as they do. We quote: Standard Sections, 
$28, f.o.b. mill, in 500-ton lots or greater; Light Sections, 
down to 12-lb., $25 to $28, f.o.b. mill; 10-lb., $29; 8-Ib., $30. 
Angle Bars are unchanged at 1.40c. to 1.50c. Spikes are 
stronger at 1.75c. to 1.80c. Track Bolts are quoted at 2.40c. 
to 2.50c., base, Square Nuts. Store prices on Track Sup- 
plies range from 15c. to 25c. per 100 lbs. above car lot mill 
prices, 


Structural Material.—Demand still exceeds supply and 
premiums are freely paid for early shipment from mill. 
Official prices for delivery from mill, f.o.b. Chicago, in 
car lots, are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 
inches, inclusive, 1.7644c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 44-inch and 
heavier, 1.76%4c.; Angles, larger than 6 inches on one or 
both legs, 1.8614c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.8614c.; 
Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.7644c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 
1.81\4c., in addition to the usual extras for cutting to extra 
lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop. work. 
Store prices on Angles, Beams and Channels range from 
2c. to 3c., according to quantity on hand in store or obtain- 
able from mill. 


Plates.—Eastern Pennsylvania mills continue to relieve 
what would be otherwise a congested market by making 
prompt deliveries. The new mill at Portsmouth, Ohio, ex- 
pects to be on the market about November 1. Prices, except 
on Nos. 8, 9 and 10 gauge, which are produced by Sheet 
mills, are strong. Prices are unchanged and firm, as follows: 
Tank quality, 14-inch and heavier, vider than 14 and up to 
100 inches wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 1.76%4c.; % 16 
inch, 1.8614c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%4c.; No. 9, 2.0114c. ; 
Sheared and Universal Mill Plates, Tank quality, 614 to 14 
inches, inclusive, 10c. below these prices; Flange quality in 
widths up to 100 inches, 1.86%4c., base, for %4-inch and 
heavier, with the same adyances for lighter weights; Sketch 
Plates, Tank quality, 1.86%4c.: Flange quality, 1.96%4c. Store 
prices on Plates are as follows: Tank Plate, %4-inch and 
heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 
inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 
2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 inches wide, 2.35¢. to 2.45c.; No. 8 up 
to 60 inches wide, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Flange quality, 25¢. 
extra. 


Sheets.—Inquiry seems to be very heavy, but for some 
reason—freely guessed at but not fully explained—even the 
lowest quotations made by independent mills result in a dis- 
appointingly small percentage of orders. Following is a fair 
epitome of Chicago car lot prices, but figures considerably 
lower are often encountered: Blue Annealed, Nos. 9 and 10, 
1.81%4c. to 1.86%4c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.1114c. 
to 2.16%4c.; No. 27, 2.31%4c. to 2.3614c.; No. 28, 2.4114c. to 
2.46%c., with the customary differentials between gauges. 
Store prices are based on a minimum of 2.10c. for No. 10 
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Blue Annealed, 2.50c. for Nos. 18 and 20 Box Annealed, 
2.65¢c. for No. 27 Box Annealed and 2.75c. for No. 28 Box 
Annealed. Galvanized Sheets are quoted in car lots from 
mill at about the following prices, some mills asking a little 
more and some offering at $1 a ton less: No. 10, 2.41%4c. to 
2.4644c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.81%4c. to 2.8644c.; No. 27, 3.31%4e. 
to 3.36l4c.; No. 28, 3.5114c. to 3.56%4c. Store prices on Gal- 
vanized Sheets are as follows: Nos. 10, 12 and 14 are selling 
at from 3c. to 3.10c., Nos. 22 and 24 at from 3.05c. to 3.15c., 
No. 27 at from 3.50c. to 3.65c. and No. 28 at from 3.70c. to 
3.95¢c., with intermediate gauges in proportion and with 
customary differentials for widths and lengths. 


Bars.—The situation is unchanged, but sellers think they 
can see an improved demand for both Steel and Iron. We 
quote Iron Bars, 1.55¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.6644c., both half ex- 
tras: Hoops, 1.8114c. rates, full extras; Soft Steel Angles 
and Shapes, 1.76%c., half extras, and Hard Steel Angles 
and Bars at about 10c. below the price of Soft Steel. In 
store prices Steel Bars and Bands are being held at a mini- 
mum of 1.85c., base, half extras; Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.95¢c., half extras, and Soft Steel Hoops, 2.20c., full extras, 
with 5c. to 10c. higher than the minimum prices named for 
small quantities from store. 


Merchant Steel.—Demand is improving and the con- 
tracting movement is opening up satisfactorily to the mills. 
Current prices are unchanged as follows, officially at least; 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.91%c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Tire, 1.86%4c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave 
and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.8644c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2.21%c.; Railway Spring, 1.86%c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 6%4c. to 8e.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. 
and up; Shafting, 50 per cent. discount in car lots and 45 
per cent. in less than car lots in base territory. 


Merchant Pipe.—Card prices are almost universally 
shaded three points, or about $6 a ton, for mill shipment, 
making the car lot price from mill to consumers 77.35 per 
cent. discount on base, f.o.b. Chicago, sizes % to 6-inch 
Black Steel Pipe, with the usual differentials to jobbers. 
Prices in small lots from Chicago stores average about 
76 per cent. discount for Black Steel and 66 per cent. for 
Galvanized. Iron Pipe is sold about $3 a ton higher than 
Steel in both Black and Galvanized. 


Boiler Tubes.—Mills are far behind their orders, par- 
ticularly on locomotive sizes and gauges. The following 
official discounts are well maintained, f.o.b. Chicago, in car 
lots: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.35; Seamless, 50.85. Store 
prices are, nominally at least, unchanged as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
ee eee is de babes dees 40 35 42% 
eS eee 50 35 35 
2. ee ee - 52% 35 30 
. ae. Oe eee eee 60 47% 42% 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 35 «s 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The following prices represent figures 
that will be quoted in car lots and greater, large tonnages, of 
course, securing lower prices: Water Pipe, 4-inch, $29; 6, 
8 and 10 inch, $28; 12-inch and larger, $27, per net ton, 
with $1 extra charged for Gas Pipe. Large tonnages bought 
by municipalities on a competitive basis bring out consid- 
erably lower prices. 

Coke.—By-product Coke is becoming more and more a 
factor in local foundry trade, and when the new ovens at 
South Chicago are completed in November new problems will 
confront the sellers of Coke from Pennsylvania and the Vir- 
ginias. The Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio roads some 
time ago put into effect a special freight rate of $2.35 on 
Furnace Coke for delivery to blast furnaces, as against the 
$2.65 rate on Foundry Coke in the Chicago district. Unlike 
the $2.25 Coke rate from southwest Virginia by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, this rate is not applicable to other than 
consignments to blast furnaces. Connellsville and By- 
product Foundry Cokes are held at $5 to $5.15, Chicago, in 
car lots. Somewhat better than this, though, is done in 
some instances. Foundry Coke from less favored regions is 
offered at from 25c. to 50c. lower than Connellsville, and 
Furnace grades of Coke range from $1.85 to $2 at the ovens. 
Wise County, Va., Foundry Coke is still offered at $2.25 at 
the ovens, or, with the special Louisville & Nashville freight 
rate, $4.50, Chicago. 


Old Materials.—New strength is being injected into the 
Scrap market by an increased demand from makers of Open 
Hearth Steel. The Chicago & Northwestern road disposed 
of a relatively small tonnage and received prices averaging 
50c. a ton higher than ruled a week ago. The following 
quotations represent the range of prices paid by large con- 
sumers from producers and dealers in car lots and greater, 
f.o.b. Chicago : 


ee eee eee ee $19.00 to $19.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over...... 14.25 to 14.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

NRE Sil oF bd 6 dd aba cigs odd be wed 23.00 to 23.50 
Heavy eS om Rails, for side tracks.. 19.50 to 20,00 
i ides ate awd one aint 14.75 to 15.25 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards. ......... 18.00 to 13.25 
Mixed, Bheelcaa « cig 0. <s sob orien doe vswes 10.50 to 11.00; 
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The following quotations are per net ton: 
OE ee ND 6 ainin 000.6 ean sesh ihud $17.00 to $17.50 
ko Ue SS Sree rs 21.25 to 21.75 
en o's a c'p ne o's ou wee 0'e 368 16.75 to 17.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 2 Batlroad Wrought... .......cc00e 14.25 to 14.75 
Locomotive ‘Tires, smooth...........-. 14.00 to 14.50 
NN sca. wh don eed ele oes 12.75 to 13.25 
EE = cheaters airs amine 3 dred dpe tate 15.00 to 15.50 

' De 2 SOE DD. cece cceecsacve 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............ 11.00 to 11.50 
Deby. & SS 2S aN des ce nad 10.50 to 11.00 
PO Ee TOE. aw on a's 5.00son 00m 10.25 to 10.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.25 to 10.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
OE Sarre pee 8.50to 8.75 
i Ss bin «0 ees bbe ee ae 8.25 to 8.50 
et PEEL: 68.694 c55 50 050 eV eee ew Swe 9.25 to 9.50 
NN Se eee ee 8.25 to 8.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Se ee I oh nn» 6 4:55x\) 0's p od be 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 10.50to 11.00 
NE | NOs as ah win vnoses 9065 a 13.25 to 13.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.55 to 13.09 


Metals.—The market is characterized by sensational 
advances, Copper being 3c. higher and Tin.14c. higher than 
a week ago. We quote: Casting Copper, in car lots, 16c. to 
16lKc.; Lake, 16%%c. to 164%4c. Less than car lots 4c, to 
%c. higher. Pig Tin, car lots, 35c. to 35%4c.; smaller lots. 
86c. to 364. Spelter is held at 55¢c. for car 
lots and 5%c. to 6c. for small lots. Lead is 4.65c. 
for 50-ton lots, 4.70c. for car lots and 5.20c. to 
5.30c. for small lots. Sheet Zine is $7 for car lots, 
with smaller lots running from $7.25 to $7.50 per 100 Ibs. 
The higher range of prices on new metals is reflected in 
sharp advances in Scrap Metals, the following being the 
Chicago selling prices in round lots: Copper Wire, 13%c.; 
Heavy Copper, 13%c.; Copper Bottoms, 124%4c.; Copper Clips, 
131%4c.; Red Brass, 12%c.; Red Brass Borings, 10%c. ; 
Yellow Brass, Heavy, 9%c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 8c. ; 
Light Brass, 74c.; Lead Pipe, 44%4c.; Tea Lead, 4c.; Zine, 
4\4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Block Tin Pipe, 29c. 


——— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ont0, August 8, 1905. 


Iron Ore.—The official figures on the July movement of 
Ore down the lakes show that there was shipped from upper 
lake ports 5,224,619 tons, making a total to August 1 of 16,- 
038,673 tons, or 10,434,261 tons more than to August 1, 
1904. The dispatch at unloading ports is probably the best 
on record since the big boats and the fast unloading plants 
came into use. The movement continues to be at the same 
high rate, with the probability that a new record will be 
made during August. Some shippers are employing wild 
boats a little more freely. Freight rates remain at T5c. 
from the head of the lakes to Ohio ports, 70c. from Mar- 
quette and 60c. from Escanaba. We continue to quote $3.75 
for Old Range Bessemer Ore, f.o.b. Lake Erie docks; $3.50 
for Mesaba Bessemer, $3.25 for Old Range non-Bessemer and 
$3 for Mesaba non-Bessemer. 


Pig Iron.—Buying in the past week has been confined 
almost entirely to Foundry Iron. There were a few good 
sized lots, with a known aggregate of over 10,000 tons. Most 
of this Iron has been for nearby delivery, although some of 
the contracts call for delivery through the year. There are 
several inquiries in the market and the immediate outlook is 
considered fairly good. There is some difference among pro- 
ducers as to price and the consumers are not entirely satis- 
fied. Some little Iron for quick shipment has gone at $14 in 
the Valleys for No. 2; other sales have been made around 
$14.25, with one or two lots sold as high as $14.50 for spot 
shipment. Sales for advanced delivery have been made at 
$14.50. Some buyers are disposed to place orders at pres- 
ent prices for Iron to be delivered through the remainder of 
this year and the first quarter of next. With the recent pur- 
chase of Malleable the buying in that direction seemed to 
have been satisfied for the time being. In Basic and Bessemer 
there is something of a disposition to hold off, consumers 
hesitating to pay the higher prices. There are some in- 
quiries in the market now for good tonnage, which would 
be placed at $14 to $14.25 in the Valleys. The Coke market 
is a little stronger. The best grades of 72-hour Foundry 
Coke are selling at $2.50, with some standard Cokes selling 
as low as $2.35. The market on Furnace Coke seems to be 
about $2 at the oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The mills now report a 
larger Steel Bar tonnage on their books for this territory 
than at any time in their history at this time of the year. 
In addition to the preceding two weeks of heavy buying the 
contracts placed through Cleveland offices in the past week 
will aggregate about 15,000 tons. Besides there are now 
inquiries in the market which will probably add 10,000 tons 
to the above. Buyers who held off for a long time because 
they believed the price too high have now taken the other 
turn and seem to be covering in anticipation of an advance. 
The market holds firm at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for both Bes- 
semer and Open Hearth. The shipyards are again figuring 
on Structural Steel and Plates. In addition the building con- 
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tractors are also placing a large tonnage. Orders closed 
during the week amount to a little over 12,000 tons of 
Structural Steel, with ship orders pending which await the 
assurance of a delivery that will permit of launching the 
new lake boats by the opening of navigation. In the mean- 
time some building firms here are buying Steel in the Hast 
and paying premiums which range from $5 to $7 a ton. 
Many of the larger mills are in such shape that they cannot 
promise anything for this year’s delivery. There are re- 
ports that some of the railroads having an urgent need for 
Standard Rails are paying as high as $3 a ton premium to 
get small quantities. Some good Rail orders are being placed, 
one lot amounting to 4000 tons. Two or three inquiries for 
similar amounts are also in. Competition in the Sheet mar- 
ket has forced a reduction in prices on material for quick 
shipment. Some of the larger mills in order to get business 
quickly have made reductions to their best customers or on 
choice specifications, but these prices do not rule on long 
time contracts. In the main, however, the business con- 
tinues to be done out of stock, with prices steady at 2.15c. 
for No. 10 Blue Annealed, 2.65c. for No. 28 One Pass Cold 
Rolled and 3.65c. for No. 28 Galvanized out of stock. A 
little stronger market has developed for Billets, and while 
high premiums are. not being paid, there is a fairly steady 
demand at $23, Pittsburgh, for Bessemer, 4 x 4 inch. 


Old Material.—A little better tone appears, but not 
much buying. Prices have halted in their upward tendency 
and are now about steady on the old basis. The following 
represent dealers’ quotations, gross tons: Old Steel Rails, 
$14.50 to $15; Old Iron Rails, $20 to $21; Old Car Wheels, 
$15 to $15.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $14. Net tons: Cast 
Borings, $7.50 to $8; No. 1 Busheling, $12 to $18; No. 1 
Railroad Wrought, $15 to $16; Iron Car Axles, $21 to $22; 
No. 1 Cast, $18; Stove Plate, $9 to $10; Iron and Steel 
Turnings and Drillings, $9 to $9.50. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., August 9, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—There is apparently little change in the situ- 
ation, the buying movement having quieted down to a great 
extent. It looks as though a large percentage of consumers 
have fully covered for the third quarter and possibly a small 
number running later into the year. The furnaces are re- 
ported to be unwilling to contract for next year and conse- 
quently no sales were made covering this period. The gen- 
eral foundry trade is said to be fairly active, with indications 
of still further improvement. There appears to be a plenti- 
ful supply of Gray Forge, with some disposition to shade 
ruling quotations. Charcoal Irons are reported a little more 
active at lower prices. There is a fair sprinkling of in- 
quiries running from 500 to 1000 tons, but only one or two 
that can be denominated as large. One of these latter is 
from a boiler works of Pittsburgh for 1200 tons for delivery 
January to May, 1906. We note an inquiry from Pitts- 
burgh for 500 tons of Bessemer and another for 200 tons of 
Silvery. While it is true that the situation is much more 
quiet than it was several weeks since, selling agents are as 
a rule well pleased with existing conditions and are very 
hopeful that a fair trade will obtain and prices continue 
on the basis that exists at present. We see no .occasion to 
change our last week’s quotations; in fact, we are free to 
say that apparently there is less Iron to be had on an $11.50 
basis, Birmingham, than at that time. Freight rates from 
Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Bir- 
mingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


ip aed th ee ee Peer eee $15.00 to $15.25 
MOUTON COON NO. 2. iisskns ce cusrewe da 14.50 to 14.75 
RRIO OE. ING. 0s wor 0.0.0 00s, 0 010.058 14.00 to 14.25 
on ee. SS Se eee 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.00 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.50 to 14.75 
southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 13.00 to 138.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.75 to 13.50 
oe eS Ree a 18.15 to 18.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.65 to 15.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 15.15 to 15.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 8............ 14.65 to 14.90 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
* Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $17.75 to $18.25 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 17.75 to 18.00 


Coke.—The market is reported as quite active, a ma- 
jority of consumers having covered for the last half. Trans- 
portation facilities are said to be good and shipments are 
coming forward in good order. Virginia Furnace Coke is 
still reported scarce and is selling at from $1.75 to $2, while 
the best grades of Foundry are quoted at from $2.25 to 
$2.50, f.o.b. ovens. 


Plates and Bars.—New specifications are being received 
and the mills are said to be covered for a long period in the 
future. Prices are unchanged. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., with half ex- 
tras; the same in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full extras; 
Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; the 
same in small lots, 1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 
1.7c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 
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1.73c.; Plates, 14-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; 
in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.15c.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, %, x 3-16 and 
heavier, 1.88c., in carload lots. 

Old Material.—Dealers have bought and sold consider- 
able tonnage and the market is said to be very firm, with 
prices practically the same as last week. We quote dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
Scrap, $14 to $15 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $12 to 
$12.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $18 to $19 per gross ton; 
Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $13 to $14 per gross ton; 
Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $22 to $23 per gross ton; 
Iron Axles, $19 to $20 per net ton; Car Wheels, $14 to $15 
per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $12 to $12.50 per gross 
ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per gross ton. 

—__—__-e——_—__ 


Philadelphia. 


REAL Estate Trust Co. Buriprne, August 8, 1905. 

The Iron and Steel markets have been a trifle quiet the 
past week, but there is no impairment in its indication of 
strength. Orders have been in fair volume, but there is a 
little hesitancy in regard to large lots, not because buyers 
think that prices will be lower, but because they are un- 
willing to pay the advances that are asked. These are not 
important, perhaps 25c. to 50c. per ton from the lowest, but 
for the time being they check business. This is of no great 
significance, however, because if they need the Iron it will 
have to be bought, and it would be no advantage if they 
bought and then found it was not wanted. For the present 
it is simply an attempt to establish firm market quotations. 
Makers think they are warranted in asking the advances 
named, and consumers feel that, as they have been working 
on high priced Iron for several months, they are entitled 
to some consideration, even if prices are going higher, and 
if they cannot get some compromise they are disposed to 
take chances for a few weeks longer. If the crops turn out 
as well as they promise to do it is almost certain that busi- 
ness in all departments will receive a tremendous impetus, 
as the purchasing power of the country will be almost un- 
limited. As already stated, however, immediate business is 
not particularly heavy, and in fact some disappointment is 
felt that orders for Muck Bars, Skelp and similar goods that 
appeared certain a week or two ago still hang fire, so that 
the hopeful feeling is based more on expectation than on 
actual business in hand. Nevertheless, with a considerable 
tonnage on the books and with conditions universally favor- 
able, it is probably only a question of a very short time when 
the onward movement will assume large proportions. It is 
of considerable local interest that the shipyards have just 
closed some important orders. Contracts have been given 
out for six large vessels which are to be built by the Dela- 
ware shipyards, four by the Cramps and two at Chester, 
besides which there is a large amount of work already under 
way; so that the winter of 1905 and all 1906 is sure to be 
a period of the greatest activity. Government work is also 
of unusually large proportions, so that there is not a single 
interest that can be called dull or inactive, while, as noted 
before, all the important concerns are engaged pretty well 
up to their extreme limit, in view of which it is impossible 
to avoid a feeling of extreme optimism, notwithstanding a 
somewhat notable indifference in regard to Pig Iron and 
some of its products. 


Pig Iron.—The market has a good undertone, although 
it cannot be called very active, nor can it be said that prices 
are materially different to what they were a week ago. There 
appears to be more firmness on the western edge of the Phila- 
dlphia territory than there is on the seaboard, although there 
are no evidences of weakness anywhere. The settling back 
of Southern Irons, however, may have had some influence, as 
they are dangerous competitors at the rates now quoted, and 
it remains to be seen whether the mountain will go to 
Mahomet or Mahomet to the mountain. The ultimate move- 
ment will be determined by the condition of markets at other 
points. If they offer better inducements than this territory 
can offer prices here will naturally be stronger, but if they 
have to unload part of their output here the market must 
suffer accordingly. The claim is made by Southern people 
that they have no tonnage of any importance for sale, al- 
though it is noticed that $11.50, f.o.b., cam be done for 
early shipments of No. 2 X Foundry. This, of course, is 
something of a handicap for local Irons, and is one reason 
why makers are disposed to quote prices which will 
hold their trade rather than to let it go elsewhere. As a 
matter of fact, there is plenty of business, but it is not dis- 
tinctly clear what sort of prices should be quoted, except 
that nothing better than $16.25 can be done for No. 2 X 
Foundry, while in the majority of cases $16.50 is obtained, 
and once in a while $16.75 is paid for small lots of special 
quality. The main object, however, is to get down to some- 
thing that will be satisfactory all around. It is believed that 
$16.50 to $17, or perhaps a trifle more, may be warranted 
for deliveries during the last quarter of the year and the 
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first quarter of next year, but in the meanwhile sellers are 
perfectly satisfied to meet the market for this and next 
month’s shipments at the quotations given below. Pig Iron 
for Steel making is a little stronger, $15.50 having been 
paid for Basic for the last quarter, and while spot Iron might 
perhaps be had at a trifle less than that figure, the available 
tonnage is not very large. A fair average of the market for 
a and nearby deliveries would be about as fol- 
OWS: 


Mo 2S Foundry... i. cicccccccccces GIZMO 91700 
ae PL ere rer 16.25 to 16.50 
PR ein dra au. oc a aria the KEG 15.75 to 16.00 
Standard Gray Forge.......... ‘ 14.75 to 15.00 
I ERG & Mala wtere. ey GWile eaten ean wie 15.25 to 15.50 
Ee FORO <5 5 66.6 bes is de ee 2025 to 20.50 
memenmenrm In. S . FOUN. on nc cc ccces cee 15.50 to 15.75 


Southern No. 2 X, on dock 


southern No. 2 NX, on dock... ......0-. 15.00 to 15.50 
Southern Gray Forge.. 


neha aaa wes 14.50 to 14.75 

Ferromanganese.—There is not much demand, but 
prices are about $45 to $46 asked for small lots, delivered on 
dock. 

Billets.—There is a good demand for Steel Billets and 
prices would probably be dearer if it were not for competi- 
tion for special business. Ordinarily about $26.50 is paid for 
Open Hearth Billets, but when high carbons are wanted the 
extras are not fully maintained if the buyer is regarded as 
specially gilt edged. There is plenty of business, however, 
and at slight concessions mills can get all the orders they 
want. 


Muck Bars.—Business still drags, although at $27, de- 
livered, something could be done, but sellers ask about $1 
more than the figure named. Low Phosphorus Bars quoted 
at about $39 to $39.50. 

Plates.—Business has been rather quiet during the past 
week or two, although the mills are by no means badly off 
for orders. The car shops and other railroad interests, how- 
ever, are likely to want a great deal of material in the near 
future, while the shipyards are also in the market for very 
large quantities. This last named interest is likely to have 
a long period of activity, the work in hand at one yard alone 
being said to be worth over $20,000,000. Prospects in the 
Plate trade have therefore brightened up considerably, and 
there is little doubt that 1905 wil be the record year for 
tonnage. Prices unchanged, as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 
= Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 14 
Rr iiiicia etd: e060 d ot meee 1.73% 1.78% 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 14 inches wide and under.1.63% 1.68% 


Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.83% 1.88% 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 

SO EE NU & 0.9. w'ee 088s WE aie 1.92% 1.98 
OE INS a5-06 0 ii Alar ah wid aiid ace’ ec ali 2.03% 2.08 
Locomotive Fire Rox Steel.... 2.231% 2.28 


The above are base prices for ¥-inch and ‘heavier. The follow- 


ing extras apply: Per 100 
ee EY bir aes +o dave ee eaunean $0.10 pounds extra. 
| EO EY a a See 15 = 
PERN Nee Wa Miss 6 bn Wek add oak eed aes ox 20 "7 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches......... 05 ms 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches......... 10 - 
Piates over 115 to 120 inches......... 15 
Piates over 120 to 125 inches......... 25 ” 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches......... .50 ” 
Plates over 130 imches............e0. 1.00 = 


Structural Material.—This interest is in excellent con- 
dition and will receive additional stimulus from the business 
recently placed by the railroads and at the shipyards. The 
difficulty will be to fill orders promptly, as there is already 
an immense tonnage on the books. Prices firm, as follows: 
Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.73%4c. to 1.85c., according to 
specifications, and small Angles, 1.65c. to 1.68c. 

Bars.—The Bar Iron trade is not particularly active, but 
there is enough business to keep the mills fairly well 
employed. Some are more favored than others, but there 
is no reason for complaint in regard to either tonnage or 
prices, which are unchanged at the minimum of 1.63%%c. for 
either Iron or Steel Bars in carload lots. 

Sheets.—The Sheet trade is not in good shape either 
as. regards prices or demand. Western mills seem to be 
making rather deep cuts, although in a small way prices are 
as follows: 18 to 20 gauge, 2.30c.; 22 to 24 gauge, 2.40c.; 
25 and 26 gauge, 2.50c.; 27 gauge, 2.60c., and 28 gauge, 
2.70c. 

Old Material.—The market is undoubtedly firm and 
some holders quote extremely high figures. Consumers, how- 
ever, are not willing to pay as much as some of the dealers 
themselves will pay, so that it is impossible to say what 
kind of a market it will be a month from now. The inside 
figures now given are what consumers are willing to pay, 
the outside are what dealers ask, deliveries to be made in 
buyers’ yards: 


nso ot oa. eekwae awe ene $16.00 to $16.25 
ON A Oy ee a 15.75 to 16.25 
SR OR ee ee 20.00 to 20.50 
es a 6 6 ok 6k wae aie 24.00 to 25.00 
Seer RTI EN 6 26 evi ec ccs oe bce ce 19.50 to 20.50 
CR I bas als vcecds os bhde weg 15.00 to 16.00 
Choice Scrap. R. R. Ne. 1 Wrought.... 18.50 to 19.00 
ie OT Sr er reas 16.00 to 17.00 
i rr os ade d wnescene dale 15.00 to 16.00 
ES ae eee 14.50 to 15.00 
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WOON TOON. FIMO. 2.0 oe ccc ccscsresas 14.00 to 15.06 
Die: Beene Pare BOOED. 22 ne cc catvonee 14.00 to 14.50 
| ee pe gO, eee eer eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought TUrmings.. ......0secccercns 12.50 to 13.00 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Oe Be a ee ee ee 9.00 to 9.50 

12.00 to 12.50 


PS & 6 cb bs Sees OOD Or Oe OSD 


H. Emerman & Co. brokers and dealers in Iron and Steel 
Scrap, Garfield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, have opened a 
branch office at 837-838 Real Estate Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., with Wm. L. Burgess as their representative. 


——~-e—___—_ 


Pittsburgh. 


Park BuILpine, August 9, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—We can report more inquiry for Bessemer 
and Foundry Iron, but consumers are still pursuing the 
policy of buying in small lots for actual requirements. It 
is the general opinion that prices of Pig Iron are about as 
low as they will go and consumers will make no mistake in 
buying ahead on the present market, while if they wait till 
later in the year they will likely have to pay higher figures. 
There is some talk of the Steel Corporation coming into the 
market in the latter part of August for some September 
Iron. If the corporation should buy 40,000 to 50,000 tons 
it would very quickly have the effect of putting Bessemer 
higher. The absolute minimum of the market on Bessemer 
and Basic Iron seems to be $14.25, Valley furnace, and we 
note sales of about 4500 tons at this price. Inquiries for 
Foundry Iron are better and the market on Northern No. 2 
is very firm at $14, minimum, Valley furnace, while some 
sellers quote $14.25 to $14.50. We note sales of upward of 
2000 tons of Northern No. 2 Foundry at prices ranging 
from $14 to $14.25, Valley furnace. We also note a sale of 
1500 tons of Northern Forge Iron to a local consumer on 
the basis of $13.60, Valley furnace, or $14.45, Pittsburgh. 
The market on Northern Forge is quite firm at this price. 


Steel.—The Steel market continues very strong and we 
can report a scarcity of both Bessemer and Open Hearth 
Billets, particularly the latter. In at least one case recently 
a buyer paid a premium of $2 a ton for a small lot of Open 
Hearth Billets for spot shipment. Some consumers of Stee) 


are having trouble in getting deliveries, all the prominent 
Steel mills being very much behind on contracts. Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Billets are held at $24 and Long Sheet and 
Tin Bars $25, maker’s mill. Forging Billets are held at $26 
to $28, depending on carbons. 


(By Mail.) 


While there have been no special developments in the 
Iron trade during the week the tone of the whole market is 
quite strong, prices all along the line being firmer than for 
some time. As stated in this report last week, this is largely 
due to the firmness in the Steel market, both Billets and 
Bars being very firm in price and hard to obtain for prompt 
delivery. There has been more inquiry for Pig Iron, Bes- 
semer and Basic being quite firm at $14.25, Valley furnace, 
for 500-ton lots and over, while for small lots $14.50 has 
been done. Several of the leading Steel plants, which are 
running to full capacity, have been a little short of Pig Iron 
and have been buying in the open market, one taking 2500 
tons of Bessemer for shipment this and next month. There 
is also a little more inquiry for Foundry Lron, and Northern 
No. 2 is very firm on the basis of $14, Valley furnace, for 
good sized tonnage, while for small lots $14.25 to $14.50 is 
quoted. There is some inquiry for Forge Iron, Northern 
brands being held at about $13.65, Valley, or $14.50, Pitts- 
burgh. There is an actual scarcity of Steel, particularly 
Open Hearth, and prices are very firm. Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets are held at about $24 and Sheet and Tin 
Bars, in random lengths, $25, maker’s mill. Premiums over 
these prices have been paid for Open Hearth Billets for 
prompt shipment. In Finished Lron and Steel general condi- 
tions are showing improvement, the demand for Plates, Steel 
Bars and Structural Steel being very heavy, all the mills 
being behind in shipments. Iron Bars are firmer and the 
same is true of Sheets. Tin Plate continues dull and there 
is some cutting in prices. Steel Scrap is also better and $15, 
Pittsburgh, for Heavy Melting Stock has been declined. 

Ferromanganese.—Inquiries are light, but the market 
is firm on the basis of $48.50, delivered, for carloads and 
larger lots*of 80 per cent. foreign Ferro. For small lots $49 
is quoted. , 

Rods.— While there is very little inquiry for Rods, prices 
are firmer, due to the higher prices of Billets. We quote 
Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods at $32.50 and Chain Rods, 
$33.50, maker’s mill. 

Steel Rails,—Ali the Rail mills are full of work and 
some large contraets are pending which are likely to be 
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closed this month. Indications now point to the mills carry- 
ing over some tonnage into next year. They are booked so 
far ahead that some of the roads have offered slight pre- 
miums for Rails for shipment this month and in September. 
The Carnegie Steel Company is said to be practically sold 
up to November or longer, while the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company has taken additional tonnage. We quote Standard 
Sections at $28, at mill. The market on Light Rails is also 
showing betterment, demand being quite active and prices 
firmer. We quote Light Rails at $23 to $26, depending on 
sections. 


Skelp.—The market continues extremely quiet, new ton- 
nage being very light. Bessemer Grooved Skelp, 1.50c. to 
1.55¢c.; Open Hearth, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Sheared, $1 advance; 
Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.60c.; Sheared, 1.67%4c. to 1.70c., 
maker’s. mill. 

Plates.—We note a continued active condition in the 
Plate market and it is strongly claimed that the Pennsyl- 
vania lines will soon come in the market with orders for 
18,000 Steel cars. If these are placed it means contracts 
for about 180,000 tons of Plates and small Shapes for the 
mills. While contracts for Plates are still being filled at 
lower prices than are now ruling, we are advised that on new 
tonnage the official prices are being rigidly held. All the 
leading Plate mills are filled up for the next two or three 
months. We quote: Tank Plates, 4 inch thick, 644 to 14 
inches wide, 1.50c., base; over 14 inches wide and up to 
100 inches in width, 1.60c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over the above prices are as follows: 


Extra per 
100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 

Sees ey Ss CS ss bbe cds a vecsacdce $0.10 
oe ee UR OS ear ore ere 15 
7 Bg SNR fo a rg rei -25 
Plates over 100 to 110 tmches.......ccccccccccce .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........... saRw eas 10 
Pilates over 115 to 120 Ices. 2... cccseccccccece 15 
Pimtes OVOP TBO FO Dae MORES. os ccc ccccccesccs 25 
Plates over 126 to 180 Inches. .......cccccccece -50 
PRROGE) SHOE -OO TGIGB sis < 0000's bo de 'n'n.6e Geis cmeee 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
CRD. Cin 6 a.in + Sickle 0. tic Kp AWas ced prbibens -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates................. 10 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 

RUE ts Wb ab wend Mebew avd cbceweie® -20 
RS SIP I 6 Wikd we a 6 ann 660040 ben Kae me -80 
ROR ee Bee ad and sheen 6 sonbad.cas 4 .50 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 


TERMS.—Net cash 30 “—-. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date chereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base. 1.40c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tanguier shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. : 

Structural Material.—-The strike declared by the In- 
ternational Association of Structural Iron Workers has 
not yet affected the local situation, but may do so before 
this week is out. Much interest is attached to the placing of 
contracts for the Manhattan bridge at New York, bids for 
which are to be opened on August 10. All the Structural 
concerns report delays in getting deliveries from the mills, 
especially in the smaller sizes of Beams and Channels, on 
which the mills are from three to four months behind. No 
large Structural contracts have been placed in this district 
lately, but there is a steady run of small orders which aggre- 
gate a nice tonnage. We quote: Beams and Channels, up 
to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3x 2x \% 
inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 
7 x 3% inches, 1.70c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.60c.; Tees, 
3-inch and larger, 1.65c. Under the Steel Bar card Angles, 
Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.60c., base, for Besse- 
mer and Open Hearth, subject to half extras on the Standard 
Steel Bar card. 

Sheets.—There is more tonnage moving in Sheets d¢nd 
prices are firmer. The leading mills are now disposed to 
book contracts for late delivery and some large inquiries 
are in the market. We quote: Black Sheets, box annealed, 
one pass through cold rolls, No. 24 gauge, 2.05c. to 2.10c.; 
No. 26, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; No. 27, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; No. 28, 
2.25¢. to 2.30c. The lower prices quoted on Black Sheets 
represent minimum of the market and are obtainable only 
on large tonnage. Galvanized Sheets are quite firm and 
we quote: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; Nos. 25 and 
26, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 27, 3.10c. to 3.15c.; No. 28, 3.30c. to 
3.35c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at 
$1.65 to $1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, 
No. 28 gauge, at $2.85 to $2.95 for 2%4-inch corrugation. 
Jobbers charge the usual advances over above prices for 
small lots from store. 

Iron and Stéel Bars.—Tonnage in Stee] Bars continues 
quite heavy and the mills are from eight to ten weeks behind 
in delivery. Strong efforts were made by leading consumers 
to place contracts at less than the official price of 1.50c., but 
without success. With tonnage so heavy and the mills sold 
wr far ahead no goed reas6n exists for shading the official 
ptice of Steet Bars, and We'até advised that it is being rigid- 
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ly held. We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c., base, half extras, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots. New tonnage 
in Iron Bars is increasing and prices are distinctly better. 
We quote at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, the market being firm at 
this price. 

Hoops and Bands.—A moderate amount of new tonnage 
is being placed and with buyers specifying very liberally on 
old contracts the mills have all the tommage they can take 
care of and are running to full capacity. We quote Bands 
at 1.50c., extras, as per Steel Bar card, and Hoops at 1.65c., 
at mill. 

Tin Plate.—There is very little new business being 
placed and it is said that close to 50 per cent. of the available 
Tin Plate capacity is idle. We quote Tin Plate at $3.50 to 
$3.55, base, terms 30 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 
days. A few of the mills and some of the jobbers as well are 
shading these prices 10c. a box or more. 

Merchant Steel.—A fair amount of new tonnage is 
being placed, but the mills are filled up on contracts and 
are shipping their output as fast as made. It is said that 
the Crucible Steel Company is putting through more orders 
at this time than ever before in its history. We quote Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55¢.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05c. ; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.15c. 
to 2.20c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 544c. to 8c. for ordinary grades; special grades, 
12c. and upward. Shafting is in fair demand, discounts 
being 50 per cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less 
than carloads. For delivery at certain competitive points 
these discounts are slightly shaded by one or two concerns. 


Spelter.—Floods in the Spelter districts have caused a 
further advance in prices and prime grades of Western 
Spelter are held to-day at 5.45c., St. Louis, equal to 5.57%4c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—We note a moderate demand for Mer- 
chant sizes of Pipe, but competition among the leading mills 
is very keen and some relatively low prices are being made. 
Some tonnage in Line Pipe is in prospect, among this being 
a natural gas line from Columbus to Cincinnati to be built 
by the Ohio Fuel Supply Company. This line if placed will 
take about 125 miles of 18-inch Pipe. There is also an in- 
quiry in the market for 90 miles of 12-inch Pipe, but noth- 
ing has been done with it. The much talked of oil line from 
the Kansas field to Port Arthur, Texas, is still in the air 
and nothing may come of it. The J. M. Guffey Petroleum 
Company is back of this line and should it be built it will 
take upward of 700 miles of 8-inch Pipe, weighing about 28 
lbs. to the foot. Official discounts on Pipe do not and have 
not represented the actual market for some months. Actual 
discounts are about four points lower, or 79 off for car- 
load lots. To the very large jobbing trade a slightly lower 
discount is made. These official discounts, which are only 
nominal, the actual market being four points, or $8 a ton, 
lower, are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


———NSteel,—-——_, ~~ Iron.-——— 
Biack. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
¢ and % inch....... 67 { 
and 4% inch....... 71 59 69 57 
to 6 inches....... 75 65 73% 6314 
to 12 inches....... 70 55 68% 53 
Extra strong, plain 
ends, \& to % inch. .60 48 58 46 
% to 4 inches....... 67 55 65 53 
4% to 8 inches...,..63 51 61 49 
Double extra strong, 
plain ends, \ to 8 in. 56 45 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand continues very active and 
all the mills rolling Tubes are two months or longer behind 
in deliveries. Prices are firm, discounts to consumers being 
as follows: 

Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel 
1 to 1% inches...... nb aah a nak 41 44 
1% Oe ee: SOS oe nd nceacess Rededen co & 56 
BE NA St Ph dlids det aweldead ode akan 46 58 
Dee. BO DB BRONGBs.s <b deco teccvescsces cot. a 64 
Se 6 BU SP ree eee . = 56 


Coke.—We note a fairly active demand for Furnace and 
Foundry Coke, especially for the latter, which was very 
much better in July than in May or June. Output of Coke 
in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions is running 
about 330,000 tons a week. Connellsville Furnace Coke for 
this and next month’s shipment is held at $1.80 to $1.85, 
while for delivery over balance of the year $2 at oven is 
quoted. Strictly Connellsville Foundry Coke is held at $2.25 
to $2.35 for August and September shipment, while on con- 
tracts for balance of the year $2.50 a ton at oven is quoted. 
Furnace Coke made outside the Connellsville region is held 
at $1.50 to $1.60 and Foundry $1.90 to $2 a ton at oven. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—We can report a distinct im- 
provement jn demand and also in prices of Heavy Melting 
Stock, which has advanced at least 50c. a ton during the 
past week. Dealers who have stocks of Heavy Scrap are 
disposed to hold them, believing the market will go still 
higher. Other, grades of..Scrap are, showing betterment and 
the whole raarket,is'stronger than for some time, We quote 
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Heavy Melting Scrap at $15 to $15.50, but are advised that 
firm offers at the lower price have been turned down. No. 
1 Wrought Scrap is $15.25 to $15.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$12.75 to $13; Cast Steel Scrap, $14.50 to $15; Wrought 
Iron Turnings, $12.75 to $13; Cast Iron Borings, $8.25 to 
$8.50; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $15 to $15.50; long 
pieces, $15.75 to $16, all in gross tons, f.o.b. cars Pitts- 
burgh. 





PERSONAL. 


W. W. Shilling is president of the Sharon Foundry 
Conipany, Sharon, Pa., instead of Joseph Riddel., as re- 
cently sieted. 

Kk. W. McKeen, for the past six years foreman of 
the drill, turning and grinding department of the Morse 
Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
his resigned from that connection to accept a position 
With the Union Twist Drill Company, Athol, Mass. 

S. W. Park has resigned his position as secretary of 
the Penn Shovel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Washington Hyde has been elected to fill the position 
thus vacated. 

James D. Safford, for twenty-five years an officer of 
the Chapman Valve Mfg. Company, Indian Orchard, 
Mass., and for the past ten years its president, has re- 
signed his position because of ill health. He is succeeded 
by Edwin A. Carter. 

M. T. Bassett, formerly with the Bullock Electric 
Company. at Cincinnati, has been named assistant chief 
engineer of the Allis-Chalmers Company and will have 
his headquarters in Milwaukee. 

C. M. Farrar of Farrar & Trefts, Buffalo, who has 
been seriously ill, underwent an operation last week and 
is making satisfactory progress. 

Louis N. Stein of the Stein-Bloch Company, Rochester. 
N. Y., returned last week from a trip around the world. 


A, L. Lovejoy of the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass., recently sailed for Europe. 

Edward Short has been appointed superintendent of 
the Obio Falls Iron Company, New Albany, Ind. Henry 
Green, whom he succeeds, will continue as vice-president 
and treasurer of the company. Mr. Green is now on a 
European trip. 

A. E. Croft is now vice-president and general manager 
of the Featherstone Foundry & Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, succeeding H. H. Wright, who was killed in the 
Lake Shore train wreck at Mentor, Ohio. 


W. J. West has been made assistant general manager 
of the Hibbing, Minn., group of mines of the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company, the position being newly created. 
Superintendent M. H. Godfrey has been transferred 
from the Clark, Chisholm, Glen and Pillsbury mines, and 
placed in charge of the Hull and Rust mines, the position 
formerly held by Mr. West. W. M. Tappan has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Godfrey. 





OBITUARY. 


Gro. W. LupLow, president of the Moneyweight Scale 
Company and vice-president of the Computing Scale Com- 
pany of America, who has been a resident of Chicago for 
the past 25 years, died July 28. He was born in 1838 in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


JoHN WILSON, Sr., president of the Western Forge 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., died July 16, aged 65 years, 
after a month’s illness. He was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and came to this country in 1878. He organized the 
Western Forge Company in 1884 and was actively con- 
nected with the company until his death. Mr. Wilson 
was of an inventive mind and originated many patented 
processes for iron and steel metallurgical appliances. 


ANDREW FLetcHer of the W. & A. Fletcher Company, 
operating large engineering works in Hoboken, N. J., 
died August 7, at the age of 77 years, at his country 
home in Bernardsville, N. J. The company of which 
Mr. Fletcher was a member has built many of the large 


fiver craft now plying on the Hudson and elsewhere. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, August 9, 19Vo. 

The fact that the machinery exports of the United States 
are growing materially is shown by the developments of the 
past week, which inclue an announcement to the effect 
that the Japanese have ordered 150 engines, 2000 cars and 
considerable other machinery in this country within the last 
three months. This material will be used, it is said, in the 
extension of the railroad which now runs from Fusan on 
the south coast of Corea to Seoul. It is planned to take 
a road across the Yalu for 150 miles into Manchuria. An 
interesting announcement of the week was that of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce to the 
effect that the United States exported to Cuba a considerably 
larger amount of machinery during 1904 than in the pre- 
vious year. The total figures of machinery imported by 
uba exclusive of sugar mill and distiller machinery, show 
that foreign machinery dealers have a good hold on the mar- 
ket. Orders have been placed in this country within the 
last week for machine tools to be exported to Russia. The 
Japanese have also been buying of late, principally for their 
arsenals. Some of those who have placed orders with Amer- 
ican manufacturers for export complain that deliveries are 
not as prompt as they should be. 

The demand for cement blocks and cement in other forms 
has increased to a considerable extent and consequently man- 
ufacturers of cement machinery are experiencing good times. 
They are rushed with orders and the outlook for continued 
good business in that line is most encouraging. Just now 
there is talk of one or two new plants starting up and a 
number of cement block manufacturers have signified their 
intention of extending their plants. In this connection it 
will be interesting to note that orders will be placed within 
a week or so by George D. Claflin, Jr., 39 Cortlandt street, 
New York, for the machinery equipment for the 2500-barrel 
cement plant to be erected at Patternburg, N. J., by the 
Ajax Portland Cement Company. The plant is to be one 
of the most up to date plants of its kind in the country, and 
will include a main building, 140 x 320 feet, besides a 
grinding room, 48 x 100 feet; boiler house, 50 x 60 feet, 
and engine room, 80 x 100 feet. Bids have been received on 
a power plant of 2400 horse-power, besides stone crushers, 
cement grinders, clinker burners, coal grinding machinery, 
elevating and conveying machinery and the like. 

American machinery houses can look for plenty of busi- 
ness from Japan after the war with Russia is over, according 
to statements made by F. W. Horne, who controls exclusive 
agencies for many large American manufacturers for the 
Empire of Japan. Mr. Horne, who is making his head- 
quarters with the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 111 Broad- 
way, New York, is in this country just now making new 
business connections and purchasing large quantities of ma- 
chinery for export to that country. Mr. Horne said that 
there will be something of a boom in Japan in the machinery 
business after the war, but gave it as his opinion that the 
Japanese will be more conservative in their business ventures 
than they were after the war with the Chinese, which prac- 
tically marked their awakening in the manufacturing field. 
The war has, if anything, helped the machinery trade, as 
after the first few decisive battles there was a large demand 
for lathes and other machine tools and the trade has been 
kept busy supplying the needed requirements. He declared 
that American products are given the preference just now 
in that country and it will hardly be possible for the 
Europeans to regain the place they once held in supplying 
the trade. Mr. Horne, who has probably done more than 
any other one man toward introducing American machinery 
in the Empire, had some trouble at first in convincing the 
Japanese that the cumbersome machinery turned out by some 

Juropean manufacturers was not always the strongest. It 
will be a long time, he said, before the Japanese begin to 
manufacture the better class of machinery themselves, and 
it has been his policy always to give inquiring ones who 
wished to engage ‘in manufacture any information they 
might desire, even to allowing them to copy plans of ma- 
chinery in his office. They can engage in the manufacture 
of simple machinery, he explained, and still be large cus- 
tomers for American machinery, and as there is no patent 
law in the country there is no reason why any information 
they want should not be cheerfully given to them. He spoke 
highly of the manner in which the Japanese Government 
protects trademarks, and he would advise every American 
manufacturer doing business there to register a trademark. 
The strenuous competition there is among those who sell 
American goods, and he reiterated the sentiment that Ameri- 
can machinery men will not be crowded from the place they 
have attained in the trade. General business conditions, Mr. 
Horne declared, are good despite the war, and they will re- 
main so. From his remarks it might be judged that the 
average American manufacturer has but a vague conception 
of the vast amount of business that has been done in Japan 
of late. It is not improbable that but few of the large orders 
placed here have been generally known, and the business has 
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been so largely distributed that many have benefited. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Horne said that American machinery men have 
been selling some machinery in India, and they have invaded 
that field in a manner that has attracted the notice of 
European dealers. Advertising methods in Japan, Mr. Horne 
said, are much the same as they are here, and Japanese pub- 
lications show that the firms he represents have been lib- 
erally exploited. Among the companies for which Mr. Horne 
controls exclusive agencies in Japan are: 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, W. F. & John 
Barnes, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Atlas Engine 
Works, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Standard Tool Com- 
pany, Norton Emery Wheel Company, Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon 
Company, Hayden & Derby Mfg. Company, Nicholson File 
Company, Hart Mfg. Company, Wm. Powell Company, 
Smith & Mills, L. S. Starrett Company, Skinner Chuck 
Company, Sebastian Lathe Company, Bradford Machine 
Tool Company, American Tool Works Company, E. C. 
Atkins & Co., A. L. Ide & Sons Company, Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Company, Ashcroft Mfg. Company, J. J. McCabe, 
Higley Machine Company, John Manville Company, Wells 
Bros. Company and Gould & Eberhardt. 


Rallroad Matters. 


As a result of the fire which completely destroyed the 
Hoboken terminal of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad on Monday night, the extensive improvements 
planned for that point will probably be carried out as soon 
as material can be gotten together and the ruins cleared 
away. The company has had plans about completed for some 
time for a new and modern station to be constructed at 
Hoboken, and had expected to prepare for building within a 
short time. The fire will undoubtedly hasten the work, 
which means the placing of substantial contracts not only 
for the structural work, but also for the mechanical equip- 
ment. While the details of the plans for the new station 
are not available at this time, an idea of the size of the 
proposed new structure can be gained from an outline of the 
plans printed in these columns last March. It will extend 
600 feet along the river front and will require about 4500 
tons of structural steel. There are to be a number of new 
features embodied in the building, in which will be installed 
a very large power and heating plant. Besides the boilers, 
engines, generators and power plant accessories, ventilating 
and other apparatus will probably be put in. The purchase 
of mechanical equipment for its new station will probably 
be the beginning of the placing of orders for a very large 
amount of machinery by the Lackawanna road, extending 
over several years, though the necessity of the immediate 
carrying out of its plans for the new terminal may cause 
the officials to go ahead with the other improvements and 
place orders for the necessary equipment. No hint has been 
given, but it is suspected that the power plant designed for 
the Hoboken terminal is to be of sufficient size to furnish 
power for the electrical operation of the company’s road 
from that city as far out as Morristown, N. J. For some 
time the road has been at work on the grade crossings and 
as soon as that work is completed the electrification of the 
suburban lines will be begun. As soon as this work is well 
in hand the construction of the proposed tunnel under the 
North River is likely to be undertaken. 

The Erie Railroad has awarded a contract to Bennett 
& Talbot of Waynesboro, Pa., for building the first section 
of 12 miles of the Guyward cut off, which includes a long 
tunnel through the Shawangunk Mountains near Middle- 
town, N. Y. The line will be a double track system, 125 feet 
below the present Erie grade. Most of the tunneling will 
have to be done through solid rock, and the contractor will 
in all probability need rock drills in order to carry out the 
project. It is understood that the contract amounts to more 
than $1,500,000. The cut off will greatly facilitate the 
freight service on that section of the road, and it is ex- 
pected that considerable contracting machinery will be needed 
on the job. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad will build large 
freight car repair shops at McKees Rocks, Pittsburgh. The 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, will 
erect the building, which will be 180 x 420 feet and steel 
om The contracts for the machinery have not yet been 
placed. 

The New York Central has let the contract for the eight 
15-ton cranes for which bids were received some time ago to 
Alfred Box & Co., Philadelphia. The cranes are intended 
for the company’s substations. 

The two 65-ton cranes for which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road received bids some time ago have been contracted for. 
The Case Mfg. Company, 85 Liberty street, New York, has 
been awarded the contract. The cranes are to be delivered 
at the Altoona shops. 

The International Railroad Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will construct a modern brick and steel car house at the 
Cold Spring station and make other improvements at a total 
expenditure of about $200,000. The old car house is to be 
changed into a paint house and carpenter shop and other 
repair buildings will be erected. 

‘ 
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Machinery Notes, 

The American Can Company has finished plans for two 
new factories, one in New York and another in Lubec, 
Maine. The company is also contemplating the erection of 
a factory in the South, and it is not improbable that the 
trade will be well patronized by this company in the near 
future. The factory to be erected in this city will be built 
on Highth avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets. 
It will be 75 x 206 feet, six stories in hight, and will cost 
in the neighborhood of $200,000. The contract for erecting 
the structure has been let to Charles T. Wills and work has 
been begun. About 100 kw. of power will be installed in 
the new plant, which will take the place of a plant in this 
city which is inadequate to cope with existing trade. The 
new factory will be double the size of the building it will re- 
place. The factory at Lubec will also take the place of a 
plant which is not large enough for the needs of the com- 
pany, and the machinery in the old structure, which is a 
rented building, will be moved to the new building, although 
it is thought that some purchases will be made. The com- 
pany has not decided, it is said, as yet just where the factory 
in the South will be located, but it is thought that the en- 
gineering department will shortly be instructed to prepare 
plans for the structure. The details of constructing and 
equipping the new plants are in charge of the chief engi- 
- neer’s office, at 11 Broadway, New York. 

The American & British Mfg. Company, Providence, 
R. L, is adding materially to its tool equipment at its Corliss 
steam engine works at Providence and its ordnance works 
at Bridgeport, Conn., to meet the demand for Diesel engines 
and guns and projectiles. The company has plans in hand 
for additional buildings at both places. Should the Wilkin- 
son turbine, which is under demonstration construction, 
realize its promise an entirely new plant will be provided 
for that department. 

The Utica Industrial Company, Utica, N. Y., manufac- 
turer of can making machinery, will soon occupy the plant 
formerly used by the First New York Beet Sugar Company. 
The lower floor of the large two-story main building will 
be used as a machine shop, while the second story will be 
used as a pattern shop and wood working department. An- 
other building is to be fitted up as a tin can plant, a company 
for the manufacture of which is soon to be organized. The 
plant will be operated electrically, the company installing 
its own plant. 

The Joy-Horn Mfg. Company, Monongahela, Pa., which 
was recently incorporated, expects in the near future to 
build a modern plant for the manufacture of automatic mine 
car lubricating devices and mining machinery. Joseph Joy 
is president and general manager; Ainsley M. Horn, secre- 
tary; Boyd Horn, treasurer. 

Thomas A. Edison, Orange, N. J., has announced that 
he has perfected his new storage battery and before long a 
factory will be started somewhere near New York to man- 
ufacture it. The erection of such a plant will mean a good 
deal to the machinery trade, as it is expected that the bat- 
teries will be manufactured in large quantities 

McClave, Rimmer & Co., 85 Liberty street, New York, 
have been given the contract for constructing a storage 
plant to be erected at Hudsondale, Pa. The contract calls 
for a 300 horse-power electric plant and considerable con- 
veying machinery is included. 

Hill, Clarke & Co. have a display of Rivet lathes of vari- 
ous sizes in the window of their New York establishment at 
153 Greenwich street. The machines are made by the Rivet 
Lathe Mfg. Company, and the New York office is prepared 
to show the working of them. 


Bids will be opened by the Police Commissioners of New 
York City at Police Headquarters, 300 Mulberry street, on 
Friday, August 18, for installing steam boilers and heating 
systems at the First, Eighth, Twelfth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-second, Twenty- 
eighth, Thirtieth, Thirty-first, Thirty-second and Thirty- 
fifth Precinct Police Station Houses. 


Business Changes, 

The Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
made arrangements with the C. T. Patterson Company, New 
Orleans, La., to represent its small tool department in the 
Southwest territory. The Patterson company has a com- 
plete line of the Pratt & Whitney small tools and is now 
in a position to fill orders. 

The Power Specialty Company owing to its rapidly in- 
creasing business has been obliged to move from its main 
offices, 126 Liberty street, New York, to the new Trinity 
Building, 111 Broadway. The company occupies the twenty- 
first floor. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has made arrangements for the exclusive manufacture and 
sale of the Cookson steam trap and separator formerly 
manufactured by the Cookson Steam Specialty Company, 
Cincinnati. The Williams Company has purchased the pat- 
ents, patterns and good will of Thomas J. Cookson and the 
exclusive right to manufacture his steam and trap special- 
ties. 
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The Auto Brass & Aluminum Company, Flint, Mich., 
manufacturer of automobile parts and sanitary supplies, has 
opened an office at 962 Rose Building, Cleveland, in charge 
of 8S. E. Baldwin as resident sales agent. The company is 
also preparing to open offices within a week or so in the 
following cities: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Indianapolis and St. 
Louis. 


Steel Rails Wanted.—The Southern Power Company, 
Trust Building, Charlotte, N. C., is in the market for a 
sufficient tonnage of new 60-pound steel rails to lay 10 
miles of track, with the necessary angles, bolts, spikes and 
nut locks. All material is to be delivered immediately, f.o.b. 
Fort Lawn, S. C. 





Chicago [Machinery Market. 


CuicaGco, ILt., August 8, 1905. 

Buying continues to be active—unusually so for mid- 
summer. Railroads as a rule are buying liberally. Agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers are spending large sums 
in the aggregate for machines and tools to improve and 
enlarge their equipments, the largest buyer being the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

Great activity is noticed in the construction and equip- 
ment of interurban electric lines, particularly in Texas and 
States further northwest of the Mississippi River. Makers 
of cars, trucks, rails and railway supplies generally are 
crowded with business. 

Boiler shops large and small are busy and inquiry for 
tools from this source is highly satisfactory. 

The biggest thing before the trade just now is a list of 
heavy machine tools to be bought by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad, aggregating about $100,000. These tools 
will go to the company’s shops at Aurora and Galesburg, 
Ill., and Havelock, Neb., with scattering requirements for 
other points. 

The Prescott Company, successor to D. Clint Prescott, 
manufacturer of saw mill and mining machinery, at Mari- 
nette, Wis., is erecting a large steel casting plant and other- 
wise enlarging its works. Pawling & Harnischfeger cranes 
have already been purchased, as well as furnaces, cupolas 
and other heavy equipment, but orders are yet to be placed 
for generators, air compressors and an equipment of ma- 
cnine shop tools. 

J. V. Watkins, Corsicana, Texas, is general manager of 
a new electric railway company which will build a road con- 
necting Corsicana, Fairfield and Palestine, a distance of 65 
miles. 

H. A. Hassinger, New Orleans, La., is president of a new 
electric road to connect Gainesville, Whitesboro and Sher- 
man, Texas, a distance of 32 miles. Surveys are now being 
made for the right of way. 

The village of Perrysburg, Ohio, will shortly advertise 
for bids on a water works plant, funds for which are being 
secured by the sale of bonds to the amount of $30,000. The 
matter is in the hands of the Board of Trustees of Public 
Affairs, of which Charles L. Koch is president and R. R. 
Hortshorn is secretary. 

The Amparo Mining Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
erecting an experimental concentration and cyaniding plant 
at its mine near Etzatlan, Jalisco, Mexico, and as soon as it 
is determined that such a plant is successful in handling the 
ores a 100-ton plant will be erected. At present the company 
is shipping two cars a day to the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company’s plant at Aguascalientes. Machinery for 
a 300-ton hoist has been ordered and work has already been 
begun on the three-compartment shaft. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore have made heavy sales from 
their Chicago office during the week, including two Shaw 
electric traveling cranes to Haskell & Barker car works at 
Michigan City, Ind.; a transfer table to the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad and a Shaw crane to the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Chicago, report a good week’s business 
in machine shop tools, including a 56-inch by 20-foot Gray 
planer to the Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago. 

McDowell, Stocker & Co. sold a 34-inch Colburn boring 
mill to Goldman & Co., makers of brewers’ machinery, and 
one of the same size to the Covel Mfg. Company, the saw 
sharpener manufacturer; also radial drills and lathes to 
callers from Los Angeles, besides doing a good routine busi- 
ness in a general line of machine tools. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son sold a Lennox rotary bevel 
shear to the Bay City Boiler Works, Bay City, Mich., and 
Allen riveting machines to the Union Iron Works, Spokane, 
and the Dan Shea Boiler Works, Memphis, Tenn., besides 
a large number of orders for smaller tools to boiler, struc- 
tural iron and other metal working industries. 

The Scully Steel & Iron Company reports an exception- 
ally heavy demand for August in boiler shop tools, including 
the new Thor hammers and drills. 
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Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 8, 1905. 


The local machinery market is still fast in the grip of 
midsummer inactivity, and the effect of the vacation season 
is evident on all sides. Sales during the past week have 
diminished considerably and in some branches of the trade 
have almost been at a standstill. Machinery merchants and 
second-hand machinery dealers are probably feeling the ef- 
fect of the present dullness of the market to a greater extent 
than are manufacturers, who in many instances have work 
enough ahead on their books to keep them fairly busy for 
some months to come, while in some branches of the trade 
enough orders are in hand to keep machine tool and machin- 
ery builders busily engaged during the remainder of the year. 
Inquiries have also diminished, no doubt from like causes 
as have influenced the general trade. Notwithstanding the 
conditions with which the trade is confronted, the undertone 
of the market is strong and future conditions are contem- 
plated without any anxiety whatever, as a number of good 
propositions as well as a number of medium size and smaller 
ones are known to be held in abeyance until after the summer 
season. There has also been a slight let up in the railroad 
demand, but a large amount of business will no doubt develop 
from this source as soon as the fall buying movement opens 
up. The foundry trades are fairly busy, particularly the 
steel casting plants, which almost without exception have a 
large amount of work on hand and find it difficult at times 
to make deliveries as rapidly as desired by their customers. 
Gray iron foundries vary in point of activity ; some are quite 
busy, while others could conveniently handle considerably 
more business. 

The boiler and engine trades are dull; there has not been 
much demand for the smaller engines and boilers, but that 
for the larger type of boilers and high power engines is 
better and manufacturers of the latter class are fairly busy. 

The Bernstein Mfg. Company has let the contract for 
its new foundry to Appleton & Burrill of this city. The 
improvement consists of a foundry building, 150 x 201 feet, 
with a 46 x 92 foot wing to contain cupolas, rumbler room, 
core ovens and core shed. The main building will be one 
story high, with a monitor; an office and pattern storage 
building, 18 x 91 feet, one story high, entirely fire proof, will 
also be erected. No machinery beyond what has already 
been announced has been decided upon for purchasing at 
this time. 

The Lester Piano Company, Lester, Pa., is having plans 
prepared for a new case factory to be erected at the above 
place. The main building is to be 70 x 167 feet, two stories 
high, with walls of brick and the floors of the slow burning 
construction type. A boiler and engine room in connection 
with the building will be 42 x 70 feet and one story high. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works has purchased the old 
E. Harrington, Son & Co., Incorporated, plant at the north- 
west corner of Fifteenth street and Pennsylvania avenue. 
The lot measures 90 x 100 feet, and the buildings on the 
site include a four-story machine shop and a one-story stor- 
age building. At present the newly acquired property will 
be used for storage purposes, as it has not been fully decided 
what particular use will be made of the buildings. The 
Baldwin Works keeps busy and is being operated at its full 
capacity. An order for eight consolidation locomotives was 
recently received from the United Railways of Havana, 
Cuba, delivery on which is to be made during September 
and October. Within the last few weeks the company has 
received orders from foreign railroads for nearly 400 locomo- 
tives, and other orders have been accepted on conditional 
delivery. Among recent deliveries made by the Baldwin Works 
was a consignment of 16 engines for the Government rail- 
ways of Australia, while domestic deliveries are being made 
daily to the various railways in all parts of the country. 

The Pusey & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., is mak- 
ing a large shipment of paper making machinery for export 
to Finland. This comprises a complete Fourdrinier paper 
machine equipped with a number of improvements con- 
trolled by the above company. The shipment comprises 
some 15 carloads of machinery, which is consigned to Wart- 
sila Aktiebolag, Wiborg, Finland. 

Thomas H. Dallett & Co., Incorporated, is busy in the 
various departments of its plant and particularly so on 
pneumatic tools for stone dressing and working purposes. 
It also finds a good demand for electric portable drills, or- 
ders having been received among others for tools for the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and for the Washington Navy 
Yard of the United States Government. Shipments of 
portable drills, stone surfacing machinery and plug drills 
are being regularly made by the company to parties in all 
sections of the country. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Incorporated, is particularly busy 
in the machine department. Orders for a number of dead 
stroke hammers have been received, including several of 
special type of coppersmith work. It is also building a 
large special engine of a new type and has received orders 
for a number of tube expanding machines. In the foundry 
and in the electrical department the company keeps actively 


engaged on a variety of orders. 


August 10, 1905 


The Espen-Lucas Machine Works notes a good demand 
for its various cold saw cutting machines and grinders as 
well as for horizontal floor boring machines, for which a 
number of orders have been received. It is busy in all de- 
partments and has recently shipped a number of saws, both 
I-beam, bar and steel foundry type, to various customers in 
New England and in nearby territory: 

The Hess Machine Works notes a good demand for file 
making machinery, principally, however, from foreign 
sources, the domestic demand being weak. One set of file 
making machines has recently been shipped by it to parties 
in Japan, while three sets, one of which Was of its new 
type, were exported to Germany, and four sets to England. 
In addition to file making machinery this company has or- 
ders for special machinery which will keep its plant quite 
busy for some time. 

The BEynon-Evans Mfg. Company has recently closed 
contracts for two large surface condensing plants for the 
New England Engineering Company to be erected at Fair- 
mount, W. Va., and one large jet condensing plant to be in- 
stalled at the Hainesport, N. J., power station of the Bur- 
lington County Railway Company. The demand for steam 
jet blowers is good and the company has recently shipped a 
number of them to steel plants in Coatesville and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Milwaukee, Wis., and Ensley, Ala. In the foundry it 
is extremely busy on a variety of work, principally, how- 
ever, on acid resisting bronze castings for the anthracite 
coal mining trade, and it has, in order to better enable it 
to handle this trade, appointed Wm. F. Otto of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., its representative in the anthracite coal fields. 

The Wm. Cramp Ship & Engine Building Company has 
during the past few weeks taken on quite a large amount of 
business and is busy in all departments of its yard. Recent 
orders include two four-deck passenger and freight steam- 
ships for the New York & Cuba Steamship Company. 
These will each be 400 feet long, 50 feet beam and of 24 
feet draft. Orders for two passenger steamships for the 
Southern Pacific Steamship Company have also been re- 
ceived. These ships are to be 350 feet long and equipped 
with triple expansion engines, and two steel seagoing tugs 
will be built for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. These orders, together with the work already in 
hand, will keep the Cramp Company actively engaged for a 


long period. 
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Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 8, 1905. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
the following equipment for the instrument repair shop on 
the Isthmus of Panama: Bight engine precision lathes, one 
traverse milling machine, threading tools, &c. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until August 22 for a quan- 
tity of supplies for the Portsmouth, Boston, Newport, New 
York, League Island, Washington and Norfolk navy yards, 
including generating sets, ventilating sets, blacksmiths’ 
forges, &e. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until September 5 for the fol- 
lowing machines for the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy 
yards: Schedule 60, molding machine, knife grinder, planer, 
surfacer and saw grinder. 


’ The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until September 9 for a self 
propelling derrick of about 250 tons capacity for the naval 
station at Guantanamo, Cuba. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until September 12 for a 
cantilever crane for the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, until September 
12 for the following machine tools for the New Orleans 
Navy Yard: Planing machines, boring and turning mill, 
drills, drill presses, milling machines, lathes, post shaper, 
key seater and slotter, bolt cutter, pipe threading and cut- 
ting machines, grinders, motors, &c. . 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will. receive bids until August 29 for three 
water tube boilers and appurtenances for the power house at 
the Naval Hospital at Washington, D. C. 

Proposals will be received at the office of Superintendent, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C., until Septem- 
ber 30 for constructing and complete equipment for the new 
power plant at the Capitol Building. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Washington, will re- 
ceive bids until September 16 for one 15-ton auxiliary hoist 
for the 100-ton crane at the New York Navy Yard. 

Major Thomas L. Casey, the United States engineer at 
St. Louis, Mo., is about to advertise for bids for a cen- 
trifugal pump and accessories. 

The Chief Quartermaster, San Antonio, Texas, will re- 
ceive bids until September 2 for one 40 horse-power boiler 
for the pumping station at Fort Brown, Texas; 
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The following bids were opened August 1 for motors for 
the Mare Island Navy Yard: 

Bidder 19. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

54. Thresher Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Class 28. Six 3 horse-power chain ammunition hoist 
motors, with spare parts—Bidder 19, $2637 and $2613; 54, 
$2354. 

The following bids were opened July 31 at the office of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission under serial No. 247: 

Bidder 1. Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, La. 

8. P. De Lany & Co., Newburgh, N. Y. 

7. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

10. Vermillye & Power, New York. 

13. Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, New York. 

14. Platt Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

15. Rand Drill Company, New York. 

17. Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill. 

18. Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, New York. 

19. E. F. Dundon’s San Francisco Iron Works, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

21. Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

22. Standard Railway Equipment Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

24. Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

27. Thomas H. Dallett & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

28. Royce & Ricketts, Washington, D. C. 

29. Sullivan Machinery Company, New York. 

30. N. A. Christensen, Milwaukee, Wis. 

33. Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

34. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

35. Phoenix Iron Works Company, Meadville, Pa. 

37. E. Keeler Company, Williamsport, Pa. 

Class 1. Two air compressors and two air receivers— 
Bidder 13, $7276; 14, $7202; 15, $6880; 17, $5750; 18, 
$6090 and $6790; 19, for item 2 only, $327; 21, for item 2 
only, $290; 29, $5786; 30, $13,360; 34, $7254, $7594 and 
$7530 ; 37, for item 2 only, $250. 

Class 2. Pneumatic hammers, piston drills and wood bor- 
ing machines—Bidder 7, $1514; 13, $1404; 15, $1387.50; 17, 
$1440.50 and $1740; 22, $1210; 24, $1075; 27, for item 3, 
$561.60, item 4, $280.80, item 5, $226.80, item 6, $113.40; 
28, item 3, $486, item 4, $273, item 5, $242, item 6, $121. 

Class 7. Three Scotch marine boilers—Bidder 1, $4437; 
8, $3300; 7, $2418; 10, $2535; 19, $3546; 33, $4500; 35, 
$3100, $3250 and $3400; 37, $2751. 

The Hoshor-Platt Company, New York, has been award- 
ed the contract for the coaling plant at the New Orleans 
Navy Yard at its bid of $141,210. 

Under bids opened June 27 for machine tools for the vari- 
ous navy yards Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, have 
been awarded class 38, two motor driven countersinking 
drills, $1089. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, August 9, 1905. 

The Southern group of iron and steel stocks has been 
particularly notable for its strength this week. Sloss-Shef- 
field common, which sold at 86% on Thursday, touched 
93% on Tuesday. In the same time Republic common ad- 
vanced from 2014 to 2214, and the preferred from 83% to 
87%, while Tennessee Coal moved up from 88% to 91. 
Rumors are again in circulation of a proposed consolidation 
of these interests, but this rumor is perhaps inspired by the 
course of the stock market. The railroad equipment stocks 
were very strong, Pressed Steel common advancing from 
43% to 47, while Car & Foundry common advanced from 
86% to 37%. Colorado Fuel was marked up from 45% to 
47%. The United States Steel stocks participated in the 
general strength of the market, the preferred advancing to 
105 on Saturday, which is the highest point thus far realized 
for that stock. The common advanced from 34% to 36%. 
The new 5 per cent. bonds were very active and strong, 
advancing from 955 to 975%. Last transactions up to 1.30 
p.m. to-day were made at the following prices: Can com- 
mon 11%, preferred 69%,; Car & Foundry common 37%, 
preferred 100; Locomotive common 49, preferred 111%; 
Steel Foundries common 1014, preferred 3914; Colorado Fuel, 
46: Pressed Steel common 46%, preferred 98%; Railway 
Spring common 3614, preferred 997%; Republic common 21%, 
preferred 87; Sloss-Sheffield common, 9034; Tennessee Coal, 
8934; United States Steel common 35%, preferred 10356; 
new 5’s, 97%. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Ohio Fuel 
Supply Company will be held at Columbus, Ohio, September 
5, to vote on a proposition to double the capital stock of 
the company to $8,000,000. The new stock is to come out 
at par, $25, the first allotment of 25 per cent. to be made on 
October 20 and the remainder at the discretion of directors, 
but not to exceed 25 per cent. quarterly. The issue is to 
provide money for the extension of the company’s lines 
through southwest Ohio, presumably to Cincinnati. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Company, incorporated recently to 
take over the Rand Drill Company and the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Company, will have an authorized capitalization of 
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$3,000,000 in 5 per cent. bonds, $5,000,000 in 6 per cent. 
preferred stock and $5,000,000 in common stock. It will 
have an outstanding capitalization of $2,000,000 bonds, 
$4,500,000 preferred stock and $3,000,000 common stock. 
The Rand Company was acquired by the new company on 
the basis of $41.33 in bonds, $86.08 in preferred stock and 
$60.75 in common stock for each $100 of the old common. 
The Ingersoll-Sergeant Company received $7.50 for each 
£1 ($5) share of preferred stock and $10 preferred stock 
and $10 common for each £1 share of common. ‘The Inger- 
soll-Sergeant debentures will be paid off in the next 15 
months, the proceeds being raised by issue of the Ingersoll- 
Rand new bonds. 


The Street Car Consolidation.—The syndicate headed 
by Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., being formed to provide 
$15,400,000 cash for putting through the street car con- 
solidation, is to receive the following securities:, First 
mortgage collateral trust 5 per cent. bonds, $8,500,000; 6 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock, $10,300,000; common 
stock, $6,300,000. Participants in the syndicate for each 
$100,000 in cash will receive approximately the following: 


First mortgage collateral 5 per cent. bonds.......... $55,194.80 
Six per cent. cumulative preferred stock............ 66,883.12 
Ce HOENsadcwe nes cunkep sud tVeebtus veeweawes 40,909.09 


The new company to be formed is to be capitalized at 
$13,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, $15,500,000 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock and $27,500,000 
common stock. Of the bonds $11,000,000 will be issued on 
the formation of the company and $2,000,000 will be re- 
served. All vendors have agreed to accept a large part of 
the purchase price in common and preferred stock. It is esti- 
mated that the earnings of the company for the first year 
will be $2,400,000. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has issued the 
following financial statement for the half year ending June 
30, 1905: 
las Em a eee E TEE Tee CCT Te re $413,941.54 
Less depreciation of buildings and machin- 

ery, including repairs and renewals. .$52,905.02 
Written off for experimenting and perfect- 

Se GW PEGS OF GODIN. oc cc ccd welcces 4,800.00 

————._ 57,705.02 

$356,236.52 
Less bond interest for the half year... .$57.500.00 





CE Ce UO ac ccaeaccand se eta es 25,000.00 
-= 82,500.00 
Frofit available for dividend.................. 273,736.52 


Less quarterly dividend No. 9(1 per cent.) . .61,137.83 
Quarterly dividend No. 10 (1 per cent.) ...61,137.83 





122,275.66 

















Balance carried to surplus.............eeeeeee $151,460.86 
Surplus Account. 
Surplus brought from 1904............. $254,030.82 
Less appropriation on account of devel- 
opment work and written off....... 28,593.51 
' _—— $225,437.31 
Surplus for the half year ending June 30, 1905...... 151,460.86 
Sarpiuse. carried forward. oc ccc ccccvcciceccecks $376,898.17 


Dividends.—Niles-Bement-Pond Company has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable August 15, and a semiannual dividend 
of 3 per cent. on the common stock, payable 1% per cent. 
September 20 and 1% per cent. December 20. 

Pratt & Whitney Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 11%4 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
August 15. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable September 1. 

American Radiator Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
August 15. 

Star Enameling & Stamping Company, Allegheny, Pa., 
has declared its usual quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 


~~ 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company has_ purchased 
from Tod, Stambaugh & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, the Prince- 
ton mine at Swanzey, Mich., on the Cascade Range. The 
Princeton has been worked somewhat intermittently in 
the past 20 years, though in the past seven years, while 
under the control of Tod, Stambaugh & Co., it has made 
an output each year. Its total production is 718,958 
tons. Last year it produced 76,461 tons, and is 
capable, with further development, of 200,000 tons a year. 
The Princeton produces both Bessemer and non-Bessemer 
ores, which are somewhat higher in moisture than the 
average of Marquette range ores. 


A new lodge of the Amalgamated Association has been 
organized among the employees of the Wilkes Rolling Mill 
Company, Sharon, Pa. 
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Canada’s Industrial Trend. 


Werking on the Tariff’ Problem. 

Toronto, August 4, 1905.—It is officially announced 
that the new Tariff Commission will enter upon its labors 
about the end of the present month. Boards of trade, 
associations of manufacturers and generally all whom it 
may concern are notified to get themselves in readiness 
for the inquiries the commissioners will make at the va- 
rious industrial centers before the end of November. 
It is expected that the commission will hold meetings at 
two or three points in each province. Adequate notice 
will be given of the time and place of each meeting, and 
in the meantime all parties who have any representations 
to make concerning the tariff are to put their several 
cases in the simplest and most complete form in order 
that there may be no unnecessary loss of the commis- 
sion’s time. All communications on the subject of the 
inquiry are to be addressed to John Bain, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Customs, who is secretary of the Tariff 
Commission. By the end of November the evidence is 
expected to be all in, and the digestion of it and the 
shaping of the tariff schedules in accordance with it will 
be at once begun by the commission. A bill embodying 
the new scheme of duties will be ready for the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

In personnel the commission is the same as that of 
1897 with the exception of one member, Sir Richard Cart- 
wright. As Minister of Trade and Commerce and as 
the leading fiscal authority of the Government side Sir 
Richard would scarcely have been dispensed with had 
his bodily vigor been equal to his vigor of mind. But 
for the work of a perambulating commission, whose trav- 
els and inquiries are to be extended all over the Domin- 
ion, he is disabled by ill health. Also he is now in the 
Senate, and it is before the House that the work of the 
commission will have chiefly to be justified. The place 
of Sir Richard Cartwright is taken by Mr. Brodeur, Min- 
ister of Inland Revenue. The other two members are 
Mr. Fielding, Minister of Finance, and Mr. Paterson, 
Minister of Customs. 

In some quarters there is a disposition to attach sig- 
nificance to Sir Richard Cartwright’s nonparticipation 
in the present inquiry. It is taken to bode a further 
lapse toward protection and a casting off of the influ- 
ences tending toward reciprocity with the United States. 
Sir Richard was formerly a thoroughgoing free trader, 
but the policy he believed to be most practicable for 
this country, seeing that other countries would not adopt 
unrestricted free trade, was reciprocity with the United 
States. That, in fact, was the fiscal plank in the plat- 
form of the Liberal party in the general elections of 
1891, but it proved a losing plank, When Sir Richard’s 
party came into power in 1896 it was still decidedly anti- 
protectionist, but the new Government felt bound to show 
consideration to existing industries that had come into 
existence depending on protection. Mr. Fielding, Mr. 
Paterson and Sir Richard Cartwright were the members 
of the commission which inquired into the tariff the fol- 
lowing year and prepared the scheme of revision then 
adopted. That scheme, while still conserving what were 
regarded as vested interests, yet stepped down the pro- 
tection previously maintained. In the first place, the 
general duties were lowered in many cases, notably on 
pig iron, steel, &c., though in the cases of these materials 
compensating bounties were provided. In the second 
place, there was a large conversion of specific into ad 
valorem duties, this change being lowering. In the third 
place, the free list was extended so as to include more 
raw materials. In the fourth place, the reciprocal clause 
was adopted. The history of the last named change is 
not generally remembered: The clause provided that the 
products of any country whose tariff on Canadian goods 
is equally low should be admitted into Canada at a rate 
12% per cent. below the general duties. It was further 
provided that this reciprocal discount should after a 
specified date be increased to 25 per cent. The first coun- 
try named for this concession was Great Britain. Japan 
also received it. Finally it was extended to upward of 
40 countries, not because in all cases their tariffs on Ca- 
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nadian goods were equally low, but because they were 
entitled to the advantage as a treaty right covered by 
the most favored nation clause. In the House Sir Rich- 
ard Cartwright defended the reciprocal provision as a 
step toward free trade, as it had an effect to stimulate 
competitors in nonparticipating countries like the United 
States to cut prices. Eventually, owing to confusion and 
unintentional discriminations, the reciprocal tariff was 
altered to the preferential tariff, a step incidental to that 
change being the withdrawal of Canada from the com- 
mercial treaties with Germany and Belgium, thereby 
cutting off favored nation claims. 

If Sir Richard Cartwright gave the free trade char- 
acter to the tariff of 1897 and thereby prepared the way 
for the great progressional increase since made in United 
States sales here every year, another influence must 
have more than counterbalanced his in recent years, for 
the amendments latterly made in the tariff have been to- 
ward protection. Thus we have the new bounties on 
steel plates, structural forms, wire rods and steel rails; 
the $7 duty on steel rails, the new duties on lead and, 
above all, the antidumping duty. Add to all this the facts, 
first, that the Dominion Government has been careful to 
maintain a neutral attitude toward the Chamberlain and 
anti-Chamberlain factions in England, holding out no en- 
couragement for greater quid pro quo concessions to 
British manufacturers, and, second, that it declined the 
invitation of Vice-President Fairbanks for a renewal of 
the Joint High Commission’s negotiations, and it will 
not appear that the outlook for more liberal duties in 
the forthcoming revision is a bright one. 

There are to be at least three tariffs in the new 
scheme—a maximum, a minimum and a general. There 
may also be a set of duties exclusively for Great Britain 
unless the minimum teriff can be made common to Great 
Britain and to countries giving Canada the largest com- 
mercial advantages. 

The White Lead Duty. 

Paint manufacturers drew the Government’s attention 
to the fact that the advance of the duty on dry white 
lead from 5 to 30 per cent. by order in council on July 6 
would be a grievance unless time were given in which to 
clear shipments ordered before the change was an- 
nounced. It happened that many of the paint workers 
had large quantities of dry white lead on the way from 
Germany when the new duty was brought into effect. 
At first the protests against the immediate enforcement 
of the duty were disregarded. Finally, however, the 
Government consented to suspend the new duty until 
September 30—that is, on all white lead ordered abroad 
before the change was made in the tariff. 

Cemmercial Travelers’ Tax. 

In a former letter reference was made to Quebec’s 
new tax of $300 imposed on nonresident commercial 
travelers representing houses not located in Canada. 
This tax was the subject of a special meeting of the 
Wholesale Metal and Hardware Association held in Mont- 
real July 20. A committee was appointed to wait on the 
Provincial Government with a petition for the repeal of 
the law. The committee was received by the Quebec 
l’remier and four of his fellow Ministers. The committee 
was composed of Geo. A. Kohn, vice-president of the 
association; J. B. Learmont and T. H. Newman. They 
pointed out that the tax was diverting trade from Mont- 
real to Toronto, in the province of Ontario, where no such 
impost is in effect. Correspondence was read from for- 
eign manufacturers stating their determination to with- 
draw their travelers from the province of Quebec rather 
than pay the tax. Stress was laid on the fact that the 
tax is a special hardship to the hardware trade, which is ' 
largely based on imports sold through the medium of the 
nonresident traveling salesmen of American, British and 
European houses. The Ministers promised to give the 
petition their careful consideration. 


Steel and Rail Making. 

Cc. D. Warren, president of the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration, returned from the works at Sault Ste. Marie 
to his home in Toronto on Wednesday. He says that 
rails are being made in the mill of the constituent Algoma 
Iron Company at the rate of 500 tons a day. Contracts 
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are booked ahead as far as January. The company’s 
pig iron producing capacity is now 400 tons a day and it 
is being fully utilized. The Michipicoten mines of the 
company continue as productive as ever. The Helen’s 
output is 1000 tons of iron ore a day, of which from 20 
to 30 per ceni. is used in making pig iron at the com- 
pany’s furnaces. The Bessemer grades with which this 
is intermixed come from the Lake Superior district of 
the United States. Besides the product of its own blast 
furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie the company still uses pig 
iron made in the Midland furnace. Mr. Warren repre- 
sents the orders for steel rails booked ahead as totaling 
75,000 tons. The extension of the Algoma Central Rail- 
way, one of the properties of the Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion, is being pushed forward steadily, there being now 
a gap of but 25 miles between its farthest point and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which it is to join. Mr. 
Warren denied the rumor that his company was con- 
sidering an offer from the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion for the purchase of the iron and steel works at the 
Sault. 

Superintendent Lewis of the Algoma Steel Company 
has proposed the erection of a plant for the manufacture 
of light steel rails. There is, he says, a good market for 
such rails and it is bound to grow with the extension of 
the electric railway mileage. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Company’s rail mill is 
producing rails for the Grand Trunk Company. 

The blast furnace and open hearth plant of the Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Company are now in full operation. 
The open hearth plant consists of a battery of three 
furnaces with a daily capacity of 40 tons each. Provision 
is made for the installation of two additional furnaces 
should it be found that they are required. The blast fur- 
nace has a daily capacity of 180 tons. 


Iron Mines, 

A further discovery of Bessemer iron ore at Loon 
Lake, east of Port Arthur, is reported to the Bureau of 
Mines, and applications for claims are already being 
made. The ore is said to be low in sulphur and phos- 
phorus and is believed to be plentiful. 

Mackenzie & Mann and Marks & Wiley have ar- 
ranged for the transfer of their mining properties on the 
Atikokan to the Port Arthur Mines Company, which has 
been organized and is to be incorporated, with a capital 
of $500,000. Between 20,000 and 25,000 acres of mining 
land is included in the transfer. 

Bounties. 

G. O. Buchanan, Lead Bounty Commissioner, has re- 
ported to the Trade and Commerce Department that the 
total lead production of the Kootenay district during the 
fiscal year closing with June was a little more than 27,- 
871 net tons. Of this total 11,000 tons was exported, and 
the remainder was treated in British Columbia. The 
money value of bounty varies with the London price of 
lead. Mr. Buchanan estimates that the bounties on the 
output of the last fiscal year will amount to $340,000, 
thus falling short of the Government appropriation of 
$500,000 for the purpose. 

A customs regulation has been made subjecting to 
the full duty dry white lead, red lead and orange miner- 
al that are the foreign product of Canadian ores. Here- 
tofore the duty was imposed only on the difference be- 
tween the price of the reimported material and of the 
finished product into which it had been changed by foreign 
labor. Pig lead, whencesoever the raw material comes, is 
also subject to the full duty now. 

On crude petroleum oil produced in Canada in the 
last fiscal year $340,000 will have to be paid in bounties 
at 1%c. per gallon. This means that dbout 2,250,000 
gallons were yielded by the wells. 

Notes, 

The Rhodes, Curry & Edward Company of Ambhurst 
and Sydney, N. S., has purchased the plant of the Syd- 
ney Mfg. Company in the latter town and will manu- 
facture steel cars there. 

Work on the buildings of the Canada Tin Plate & 
Steel Company at Morrisburg, Ont., is being proceeded 
with as rapidly as possible. It may be mentioned once 
more that the municipality of Morrisburg is providing 
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the company free of charge with 
power, free light and water, a perpetual site and ex- 
emption from taxation. Henry Holiday, formerly man- 
ager of the Consett Iron Works, in the north of England, 
is vice-president of the company, and N. D. Lewis of 
Cardiff, Wales, is to be manager. An annual output of 
20,000 tons is promised. 


700 electric horse- 


The blast furnace of the Atikokan Iron Company and 
the establishment of the related Coal and Ore Dock 
Company will be located on a site three-quarters of a 


mile closer to Port Arthur than the one originally 

agreed upon. A better foundation is afforded on the 

new site. Gih & az 
Om 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


There were few sales in the Pig Iron Warrant market in 
the Produce Exchange during the week ending at noon on 
Wednesday and there were no bids for Foundry on call 
Wednesday noon. The sales, which amounted to but 800 
tons, were as follows: 100 tons October regular, $15.10; 200 
tons September Foundry, $15.15; 200 tons October 
Foundry, $15.25; 200-tons November Foundry, $15.25; 100 
tons February Foundry, $15.50. The following prices were 
established on call Wednesday noon: 


——Regular.—-, -—Foundry.—, 


Bid Asked. Bid. Asked. 
CI ie eke ec ocma wie arenas oa ead dae Tr 
August 14.75 $15.15 $15.30 
ET Tee 14.85 15.10 15.30 
CR. ne aaihia ace wele 14.95 15.00 15.50 
November ..... 15.00 15.15 hee 
December 15.00 Wo rae 
February ..... 15.00 

a 


The Executive Council of the National Civic Federa 
tion at the request of its department of industrial eco- 
nomics and trade agreements has appointed a commission 
to investigate municipal ownership and operation of 
public utilities in the United States and Canada. The 
commission is composed of a number of lawyers, business 
men, editors, professors of economics and officers of 
various labor unions. A meeting of the commission will 
be held early in the fall to adopt a plan of operation. 
A statement by the Civic Federation says: “The scope 
of this inquiry will cover the relative advantages of 
public ownership and operation as compared with public 
ownership and private operation and private ownership 
and operation. Each system will be examined with re- 
gard to its effect upon, among other topics: Wages, 
hours and conditions of labor; collective bargaining; 
cost and character of service; political conditions, civil 
service, spoils system and municipal corruption; finan- 
cial results; taxation.” 


One of the most difficult irrigation undertakings of the 
present day is the proposition to transform 85,000 acres 
of the arid Yuma desert into fertile farming land. The 
United States Reclamation Service has awarded the 
contract for this work to J. G. White & Co., Inc., New 
York. The project presents exceptional difficulties in 
many ways. The nearest town is the city of Yuma, lo- 
cated 12 miles down the Colorado River. Suitable drink- 
ing water is extremely scarce, and the summer temper- 
ature in the Yuma desert ranges fom 100 to 120 degrees. 
At a point where the Colorado River forms a dividing 
line between the State of California and the Territory of 
Arizona 2 dam 1 mile long will be built. It will extend 
completeiy across the valley and will have a sluiceway 
at either end, which will be connected with the main 
arteries of the system of irrigating canals. As indicative 
of their determination to finish this gfeat work within 
the year it is interesting to know that work was actually 
commenced by the engineers within six hours after the 
contract had been signed. 


The National Reciprocity Conference meets in Chicage 
August 16. It is stated that nearly 1000 delegates have 
promised to be present, representing 180 different boards 
of trade, producers’, shippers’, breeders’ and manufac- 
turers’ associations. About 60 per cent. of the delegates 


will come from agricultural and live stock organizations. 
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New York, August 9, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—Consumers in this district have purchased 
only moderate quantities during the week, and the movement 
in New England has been rather light. The market is 
steady, with prices as follows: Northern Irons, at tide- 
water, $16.50 to $17 for No. 1 Foundry, $15.75 to $16.25 
for No. 2 Foundry and $15.25 to $15.50 for No. 2 Plain. 
Southern Iron is selling on the basis of $15.50 to $16 for 
No. 2 Foundry, New York harbor. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—While current business is almost en- 
tirely confined to small lots, the daily aggregate of such 
orders continues very satisfactory. The Eastern foundries 
are not only well occupied, but confidently expect increasing 
business with the approach of the fall months. Prices are 
firm, carload lots being maintained at $27 per net ton for 
6-inch at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Most interesting in this line 
will be the opening of bids to-morrow for the Steel super- 
structure of the new Manhattan Bridge over the East River, 
involving the manufacture and erection of 43,000 tons of 
Steel, of which 8000 tons will cover the wire cables and fit- 
tings. The structure is to be completed on or before Janu- 
ary 1, 1909. The past few days have been quiet in the 
bridge line. Inquiry for railroad work is light and is ex- 
pected to continue so for the remainder of the summer, while 
building contracts are expected to be numerous this fall, no 
bids being asked at present on structures of any importance. 
Nevertheless, a very large consumption of Structural Shapes 
is going on now in the erection of moderate sized apartment 
houses in this vicinity. In this line building operations are 
exceedingly active. Premiums are being paid for prompt 
delivery for Structural Shapes. Plates and Bars are in fair 
local demand, with encouraging reports coming from the 
mills. It is becoming increasingly difficult to secure Bar 
Iron at the minimum figures. Quotations at tidewater for 
shipment from mills are as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles 
and Zees, 1.74\%c. to 1.84%4c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. to 1.8914c.; 
Bulbs, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.8414c. to 1.9414c.; Sheared 
Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%4c.; Flange Plates, 1.84%4c. to 
1.9414c.; Marine, 1.94%4c. to 2.04%c.; Fire Box, 1.94%4c. to 
2.50¢c., according to specifications ; Refined Bar Iron, 1.64%4c. 
to 1.74%4c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.64%4c. to 1.74%. 


Old Material.—So far as can be ascertained the large 
inquiries to which reference was made last week have not 
eventuated in actual business. Buyers evidently were not 
prepared to pay the advanced prices asked. A fair volume 
of business is in progress, but it is of a scattered character. 
Rolling Mill Scrap is being taken by some mills which are 
well supplied with orders for quick delivery, but other mills, 
among which are some of the largest Eastern works, are not 
willing to pay the prices now being asked. The demand for 
Steel Scrap is fair but not heavy. Cast Scrap is very firm, 
with a relatively better movement than in other lines. Deal- 
ers generally are looking for a much larger business in the 
near future, although some apprehension is felt that it may 
not develop until well into September. Quotations for New 
York and vicinity are approximately as follows in gross 
tons: 


ee . ...  seerere $16.50 to $17.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 14.50 to 15.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 13.75 to 14.75 
a ee Re ee 19.50 to 20.50 
ee ee ee 15.50 to 16.50 
Bk ON Ser eee 19.00 to 20.00 
ge ER eee 17.00 to 18.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.75 to 14.75 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 16.00 to 17.00 
a eae ror 14.00 to 15.00 
ES See ree eee 13.50 to 14.50 
ole. Se eee 11.50 to 12.50 
GORE ee ON 60 0s Siwesriabsdas 8.50to 9.50 
rae eee 7.50to 8.50 
WES SEs posse ecccasucees 10.50 to 11.450 
iO. 2 AED HINER bois can scdwne mo 13.75 to 14.75 
I is ico tne aiid a4 & Acea F ee 10.50 to 11.50 
—_—_ +e. 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
has completed and started up the fifth Talbot open hearth 
furnace at its plant. This company now has a capacity 
for turning out 3000 tons or more of Bessemer and open 
hearth steel per day, practically all of which is used in 
its own finishing mills, very little surplus steel being 
sold in the open market. 


Recently, in 24 hours, 763 gross tons of angles were 
turned out by the angle mill of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany at South Sharon Works, Sharon, Pa. The best pre- 
vious record of this plant in angles in 24 hours was 
tons. . 
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Metal Market. 


New York, August 9, 1905. 

Pig Tin.—The market has steadily declined from the 
figures reported in our last issue. On Thursday the largest 
drop took place, amounting to 15 points, and Tin was sold 
at 32.85c. Saturday and Monday being bank holidays in Lon- 
don, the Exchange there was closed. Usually at such a time 
the American sellers are disposed to hold their prices steady 
in anticipation of any advance in London. This week, how- 
ever, sellers here were disposed to take profits, and conse- 
quently the good inquiry received Saturday and Monday 
was turned into a fair amount of business. On the other 
days of the week business was quiet, although quotations 
were still further reduced. While there is undoubtedly some 
speculation in the market, still the statistical position is 
such as to warrant somewhat higher prices than those ruling 
a year ago. Tin is selling to-day at 32.50c. and the closing 
quotations on the London Exchange show a decline there of 
£3 since our last issue, the price being £148 10s. for spot and 
£147 for three months’ delivery. The arrivals so far this 
month aggregate 908 tons, and there are afloat for American 
ports 2885 tons. 


Copper.—The market has advanced during the week, 
Electrolytic being in particularly good demand, and dealers 
are asking 15.75c. for delivery during the next eight weeks. 
Lake Copper can be bought at 15.62%4c. for delivery during 
the same period of time, while Casting Grades are quoted 
at 15.25c. It is said that some of the largest selling com- 
panies have no Copper to spare for second hands and are 
husbanding what little extra stock they have to supply their 
own customers. The buying by domestic consumers has been 
heavy, and there have been a number of inquiries aggregating 
a considerable tonnage for Copper at a shade under the pres- 
ent market prices. This condition of affairs seems to be 
brought about purely through domestic consumption, the 
amount of metal which has been exported so far this month 
amounting to but 6176 tons; still the quotations in London 
have advanced slightly to £69 for spot and £68 17s. 6d. for 
futures, while best selected is also higher, at £73 15s. 


Pig Lead.—The market is steady and a fair amount of 
business is being done at unchanged quotations of 4.60c. to 
4.70c. The American Smelting & Refining Company con- 
tinues to quote 4.60c. for shipment Lead in 50-ton lots. In 
St. Louis the market has again advanced and is described 
as firm at 4.60c. In London the market is slightly easier, 
£13 17s. 6d. being quoted for Soft Spanish Lead. 

Spelter.—The market is considerably stronger, on ac- 
count of the strength of the Ore, 5.65c. being asked in the 
St. Louis market. In New York the price is slightly below 
St. Louis parity, at 5.70c. to 5.75c. for spot, August and 
September deliveries. At these quotations the market here 
is very strong. In London the price is higher, at £24 7s. 6d. 

Antimony.—Quotations for Cookson’s continue prac- 
tically nominal and the prices fluctuate widely from day 
to day. Hallett’s is quoted at 14.50c. to 15.50c.; other grades 
at 13.50c. to 14.50c. This condition of affairs is brought 
about by the scarcity of the Ore in the mining districts. 
The Japanese and Russian Governments have been large 
buyers of the metal, this being the underlying cause of the 
advance. 

Quicksilver.—Prices are practically unchanged, $40.50 
being asked for flasks of 75 Ibs. in 100-flask lots. The Lon- 
don market is unchanged, both Rothschilds and second hands 
selling at £7 7s. 6d. 

Nickel.—Business continues of fair proportions and 
prices are unchanged, stocks on hand at the present time 
being ample to meet requirements. Large size lots are ob- 
tainable at 40c. to 45c. per Ib. 

Tin Plate.—Business is rather more active, several mills 
belonging to the leading interest having resumed operations 
recently. The quotation is unchanged at $3.74 a box of 
100 Ibs. IC Coke Plates, f.o.b. New York, or $3.55, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. In Swansea, Welsh Plates are unchanged at 
lls. 744d. 


——-e—_—__——_ 


Two launchings at Detroit, Mich., on August 5 are of 
interest to the iron trade. One was at the Wyandotte 
yard of the American Shipbuilding Company, the steamer 
being the Powell Stackhouse, named for the president of 
the Cambria Steel Company. The vessel was built for 
the Mahoning Steamship Company, in which members of 
the firm of M. A. Hanna & Co. and others are interested. 
The other launching was that of the steamer Peter White, 
named for the well-known Marquette range pioneer, and 
the third of the fleet of the Presque Isle Transportation 
Company, of which Wiliam G. Mather is president. It 
was christened at the Ecorse yard of the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works. Both vessels are 10,000-ton ore car- 
riers, mig i sj ' : ; 
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Trade Publications. é 


Engines.—Watertown Engine Company, Watertown, N. Y. 
Circular. Gives a letter from the Borough Electric Works, Wal- 
lingford, Conn., concerning the performance of a 300 horse- 
power Watertown engine direct connected to a 200-kw. Stanley 
alternator, and a voltage chart from a recording voltmeter is 
reproduced. 


Alternators.—Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Circular No. 1113. Deals with belted-type ro- 
tating field alternators, explaining the construction ir con- 
siderable detai!. Single-phase generators are built in sizes from 
20 to 290 kw. for 1100 or 2200 volts. Two and three phase 
generators are built in the same sizes and for voltages of 220- 
440 and 1100-2200 and three-phase generators for 6600 volts. 


Keene, N. H. 


Electric Mfg. Company, 


Tuarbines.—Humphrey Machine Company, 


Illustrated catalogue, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 24. Contains 
description of the standard I X L turbine and the X LCR 
standard circumshot water wheel on horozontal shaft. The 


first is designed to run with the shaft vertical and is made in 
12 to 100 inch sizes to run under heads from 2 to 30 feet and 
in 12 to 36 inch sizes to run under heads from 31 to 60 feet. 
The X L C R wheels are made in 6 to 68 inch sizes for heads 
from 10 to 40 feet and in 6 to 24 inch sizes for heads from 42 
to 100 feet. Dimension tables are included, and mention is 
made of the Humphrey automatic clutch or cut-off coupling, 
described in The Iron Age January 26, 1905 


Manila Rope.—C. W. Hunt Company, West New 
Brighton, N. Y. Catalogue No. 054. Title, ‘‘ Manila Rope, 
Transmission and Hoisting, a brief treatise for engineers on 


ropes used fcr transmission of power, together with formule, 
tables and data useful in mill engineering,” by C. W. Hunt. 
It explains that there are differences in Manila fiber, which 
should be taken into account in the selection of a rope for any 
particular service. Rope manufacture is described and in con- 
nection with it are shown some pictures of historical interest, 
one of which is from an ancient carving showing the process of 
making rope from the thongs of leather by the ancients. In 
connection with the use of rope for power transmission con- 
sideration is given to the proper diameter of pulleys, the dis- 
position of tension pulleys, the proper form of grooves in 
puliey wheels, the effect of centrifugal force, &c. A number of 
diagrams are given of arrangements of rope drive and tables of 
useful information. Another section shows how to splice rope. 
The last part of the text concerns hoisting rope, and appendices 
give reprints of papers by the author presented before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers upon rope driving 
and working loads for Manila rope, and United States Navy 
tests of stevedore rope, and other interesting facts from out- 
side sources bearing on the subject. 

Sanding Machine and Tool Grinder.—Rowbottom Ma- 
chine Company, Waterbury, Conn. Pamphlet. Contains a brief 
descripjtion and illustrations of a new sandirg machine and 
tool grinder for pattern makers and wood workers. Special 
automatic machinery for working sheet metal, wire, paper, &c., 
is also manufactured by this company, as well as power presses, 





foot presses, chain machines, disc grinders, end and surface 
grinders. 

Valwes.—The Hancock Inspirator Company, 85 Liberty 
street, New York city. Illustrated catalogue; size, 4 x 6 


Duplicate minature copy of large catalogue 
previously issued. Gives interesting description and data of the 
Hancock globe, angle, 60-degree and cross valves. These valves 
are made in the screw and flange type in sizes up to 3 inches. 
Price-list of each type is appended. All valves are equipped 
with tee handles unless ordered with zero wheels. 


Air Compressors.—<American Air Compressor Works, 26 
Cortlandt street, New York city. Bulletin No. 17. Illustrates 
ard describes a few new types of Fairhurst air compressors. 
Power types, both duplex and two-stage, are made for driving 
by electric motors, gas, gasoline or oil engines, and direct steam 
driven types in single and duplex, single and two-stage forms. 
Small vertical belt driven compressors form a line suitable for 
air hoists, pneumatic tools, &c., where the amount of air re- 
quired is comparatively small. Brief reference is made to high 
duty vacuum pumps on which the remarkable guarantee of 
29.7 inches vacuum is made on a basis of a 30-inch barometer. 
These machines are made in many sizes, both steam and power 
driven. 

Air and Gas Compressors.—Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Com- 
pany, 114 Liberty street, New York City. Illustrated catalogue ; 
size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 175. Describes a complete line of 
steam, electric, gas and power driven compressors of all types, 
including single and duplex, simple and compound, single and 
multi-stage, &c. It gives the results of the latest investigations 
upon air valve gears and shows a gear combining the quietness, 
efficiency and high speed qualities of mechanically moved valves 
with the elasticity of poppet valves. Useful information is also 


inches ; pages, 24. 





given concerning the air lift for raising water from wells, 
amount of air required for pumps and drills, how to calculate 
-pipe- lines for compressed air, the effects of altitude. and tem- 
perature, advantages of compounding and Intercooling, advan- 
tages of different valve gears for different purposes, &c. 
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Miscellaneous Machinery.—-Hoilmes & Blanchard Com- 
pany, 33 Washington street, North, Boston, Mass. Pamphlet. 
Gives an alphabetical price-list of stock on hand, including 
power transmission apparatus, conveyors, blowers, crushers, en- 
gines, elevators, grinding machinery, mixers, pumps, wood work- 
ing machinery, &c. 


Car Replacer.—Renfroe Replacer Company, P. O. Box 45, 
Birmingham, Ala. Folder. Shows numerous engravings of the 
Renfroe car replacer and the manner in which it is used. It is 
accompan'ed with testimonial letters. 


Lubricants.—Keystone Grease Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Three pamphlets. One, entitled “ Friction,” gives a brief tech- 
nical 1¢ésumé on the subject of loss work, largely taken from the 
treatise on the same subject by the late Robert H. Thurston, 
Cornell University. Another circular concerns the results of a 
test made at the mechanical laboratory of Sibley College. A 
third gives the results of chemical analyses of Keystone grease. 





Machinists’ Tools.—Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I. Illustrated circular and price-list. Covers some 
new machinists’ tools recently brought out, including micrometer 
caliper sets, containing six calipers, measuring from 0 inch to 
6 inches, improved steel beam trammels, universal dividers, 
scribers’ and tool makers’ knife edge straight edges. 


Bearing Metals.—Hudson Rolling Mill Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Cireular. Gives discussion of bearing metals, with 
the advantages of Signal metal, which is a nickel hardened deox- 
idized babbitt. 


Mine Views.—Watt Mining Car Wheel Company, Barnes- 
ville, Ohio. Illustrated booklet entitled “Far Down Beneath the 
Upper World.” Contains a number of beautiful half-tones of in- 
teresting views, taken in a number of large coal mines in the 
United States. Among the mines selected were the Vesta mine 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, California, Pa.; Clyde 
Coal Company at Fredericktown, Pa.; Cambria Steel Company, 
Johnstown. Pa.; United States Steel Corporation at Sygan, Pa., 
and a number of others in West Virginia, Wyoming, Ohio. Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, Illinois, Colorado and Montana. The book also 
contains some interesting information with regard to the ton- 
nage of coal produced in the United States in 1903, given by 
States, and the tonnage of the world, given by countries. 





Storage Batteries.—General Storage Battery Company, 
42 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue A. Gives a very com- 
plete description of the Bijur high duty storage battery for sta- 
tionary service. The plates used in these batteries are con- 
structed by a process of internal welding, invented by Joseph 
Bijur. Numerous half-tones are given of the different types and 
sizes of the styles made. 


Motor Lathes.—Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston 
(Brookline), Mass. Bulletin No, 308. Con¢éerns dental lathe 
motors made in direct current forms for four different speeds, 
alternating current form for single speeds, and six separate 
speeds. 


Car Couplings.—McConway & Torley Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Illustrated publication entitled “The Evolution of Car 
Couplings.” Size, 91% x 12 inches; pages, 40. Printed with 
English and French versions in parallel columns. Contains a 
number of interesting views of couplings. from the earliest types 
down to those of the present, and in many cases showing line 
drawings in order to explain the construction. Line drawings 
show the application of the couplings to cars and diagrams 
show the grooved contour of the knuckles. 


Track and Railway Supplies.—Buda Foundry & Mfg. 
Company, Harvey, Ill. Illustrated cloth bound catalogue; size, 
6 x +% inches; pages, 223. Covers a comprehensive line of sup- 
plies, including light service pressed steel wheels. hand cars, in- 
spection cars, push cars, track laying cars, velocipedes, track 
drills, jacks, track gauges and levels, rail benders, oscillating 
cattle guard, track signs, cinder pit ties, switch and semaphore 
stands, crossing gaics, car replacers, brake shoes, bearing metals 
and the products of the Paige Iron Works department—switches, 
frogs, crossings, derails, &c. Bulletin No. 12 from the same com- 
pany, entitled “ Jacks,” contains illustrations and brief descrip 
tion of Buda ratchet, friction and ball bearing jacks. 


Boring and Turning Mills.—-Bullard Machine Tooi Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. Folder entitled “One Day's Work.” 
Contains half-tone and brief specifications of 42-inch stundard 
boring and turning mill with two swivel heads, on which 122 
piston rings averaging 19 inches in diameter were turned in 
ten hours. Thirteen or 14 rings were cut from each single cast- 
ing. Drawings show the setting of the tools for the two opera- 
tions required. 


Lifting Maginets.-—Electric Controller & Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Illustrated catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 inches ; 
pages, 23. Illusirates the versatility of lifting Snagnets in han- 
dling pig iron, steel or iron scrap, baled or loose tin scrap, bolts, 
nuts, rivets.or similar material in bulk; plates, billets, blooms, 
slabs or cold ingots in quantities; rails, pipe, sheets or other spe- 
cial shapes in quantities or under special conditions. 


Boring, Drilling and Milling Machines.—The Lucas 
Machine Tool Company of Cleveland, Ohio, publishes a leaflet 
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under the title of “The Janitor and the Librarian,” the point 
of which is the adaptability of its Precision boring, drilling 
and milling machines to work on a wide range of engine parts. 


Cast Iron Brazing.—A pamphlet of 16 pages, 5 x 7 
inches, issued by the Richardson Cast Iron Brazing Company, 
Frankstown avenue, Pittsburgh. Pa. The method of reinforc- 
ing and brazing east iron described in this publication was 
patented by John F. Richardson of Pittsburgh. Referring to 
the efforts heretofore made to find a flux with which to braze 
east iron, the statement is made that the Richardson process, 
which introduces steel reinforcements in and across the break, 
permits of using any of the standard fluxes. Perfect adhesion 
of the broken parts is claimed with added tensile strength for 
the repaired casting. Illustrations are given of cylinders rein- 
forced and brazed, which afterward stood greater pressure than 
was applied at the time of the break. A view is given of an 
embossing brass casting, which had been brazed three times 
by the old method, and which broke in the same place each 
time. The same casting is shown as repaired by the Richardson 
method. 


Reducing Valves.—-Mason Regulator Company, Boston, 
Mass. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 91% inches; pages, 53. Contains 
illustrations of the various styles of Mason reducing valves and 
gives full information needed for their successful operation. It 
is an unusually complete catalogue on the subject, going into 
the details in an uncommonly thorough manner. The Mason 
standard reducing valve is one that reduces and maintains an 
even pressure of steam and air regardless of the variation of the 
initial pressure or of the volume of steam or air required. Applica- 
tions of the valve include steam heating systems of all xinds, 
central heating plants, engines. paper machines, slashers, dye 
kettles, &e. An example of each class of valve made is shown 
in both exterior and sectional view, the latter being accompanied 
by a description referring to the parts by number. These cover 
all bronze standard reducing valves for 300 pounds initial pres- 
sure, % to 2 inch sizes; iron body flanged standard reducing 
valves for 180 pounds initial pressure, 2% to 10 inch sizes: all 
bronze reducing valves for reducing pressures below 5 pounds, 
4 to 2 inch sizes; similar iron body valves, 2% to 10 inch sizes; 
all bronze and iron body differential reducing valves for vacuum 
heating systems and lever style reducing valves for reducing 
pressures from 0 to 25 pounds and vacuum regulating valves. 


Tobin Brouvze.—Ansonia Prass & Copper Company. 99 
John street, New York. Pamphlet. The properties of Tobin 
bronze and much interesting information covering such points 
as acid tests, crushing, torsional, transverse and tensile strength : 
specific gravity, weight, &c., are covered in this pamphlet, and 
a number of testimonial letters from various users of note are 
appended. 


Power Presses.—Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo. 
N. Y. Circular. No 3. Gives engravings and brief description 
of Niagara adjustable power presses and Niagara power punch- 
ing presses. with tables of dimensions of the various. sizes. 


Pulverizers.—Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Folder gives illustrations of Jeffrey swing hammer pulverizers, 
particular features of which are their renewable breaker plates, 
screen bars and chilled linings; the latter make the machine prac- 
tically indestructible. Views are also given of Jeffrey crushers. 


Storage Batteries.—National Battery Company, Burfalo, 
N. Y. Bulletin No, 1.° Concerns storage batteries for telephone 
service and contains an account of the installation of “ Unit 
Accnmulators.” in the .central exchange of the Frontier Tele- 
phone Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


Lighting Generators.—Crocker Wheeler Company, Aim- 
pere. N. J. Flyer 267. Deals with engine and belt type lighting 
generators. for alternating and direct current. 


Miscellaneous Machinery.—Ohl Automatic Machine 
Company, 28 McWhorter street, Newark, N. J. Small catalogue. 
Gives fllustrations and descriptions of a few of the special prod. 
ucts of this company, including burnishing machine, frictional 
jack. screw, painting, varnishing and lacquering machines, rim 
polishing machines, slat machines, stock finishing machine and 
water filters. This concern is also engaged in the design and 
manufacture of special machinery, for which its facilities are 
particular!ty adapted. 





Drilling and Tapping Machines.—Cincinnati Machine 
Tool Company; Spring Grove avenue and Township street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Illustrated catalogue; size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 
40. Devoted exciusively to Cincinnati upright drilling and tap- 
ping machines: which are made im stzes ranging from 21 to 42 
inch swing. A special feature is the patent geared tapping at- 
tachment which is INcorporated on about half of all the machines 
made. Other details of parts of special construction are similar- 
ly freated, among them the positive geared feed. The types in 
which the machines are built include those with stationary head, 
either plain or back geared, and with or without power feed and 
automatic stop. Arrangements are made where desired for 
equipping the tools with motor drive, brackets for the support 
of the motor. being furnished. The latter part of the book refers 
to accessories, such as drill plates, high speed attachments, sock- 
ets. chucks and twist .drills. 
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HARDWARE. 


T may be stated as a fairly safe proposition that no 
| buyer objects to a seller making a reasonable profit 
in any transaction. Some question may exist as to what 
constitutes a reasonable profit, this perhaps depending 
on the point of view of the buyer and the seller. It may 
be assumed, nevertheless, that when a seller’s prices are 
50 to 100 per cent. higher than those of others who 
handle the same class of articles such a very great dif- 
ference in price means an attempt to secure an exceed- 
ingly heavy and therefore unreasonable profit. Against 
such treatment a buyer may be expected to protest 
strenuously. He would indeed be a very poor sort of 
buyer if he submitted to it tamely. reflections 
have been prompted by a communication we have re- 
ceived from a retail Hardware merchant in one of the 
prairie States, in which he sets forth a recent experi- 
ence as follows: 

“The writer has before him several invoices 
ordered from the nearest jobber during the past 
two weeks on which goods have been billed at 50 
to 100 per cent. higher than prices at which we 
are ordinarily able to buy these same goods. 
We were out of certain goods a few days ago 
and ordered them by express from the jobber 


These 


who was in a position to get them to us most 
quickly. We found one article billed to us at 
100 per cent. more than we pay for it when we 
buy it from the factory in small quantities. We 
sold it to our customer at its cost to us and got 
for our trouble nothing but a roasting for rob- 
bing him when we had made not a cent on the 
transaction. It seems to us that the tendency of 
some jobbers to charge an exorbitant price to 
customers in territory so located that they can 
make quickest delivery has done as much to help 
out the catalogue house as any other thing.” 

We are of the opinion that charges of this character 
are not made by any of the larger wholesale merchants; 
in fact, they are more likely to sell at a narrow margin 
than to take chances of losing even a transient cus- 
tomer’s good will. Yet undoubtedly our correspondent 
would not write as he does if the practice was not 
rather common among the small jobbers whose opera- 
tions cover a limited territory. 
jobbers so resent the direct dealing with manufacturers 
by local retail merchants that when they get an op- 
portunity they punish such retailers by exacting exorbi- 
tant prices. 
be found among men in commercial circles as well as in 
other relations of life. It is usually alluded to as a 
manifestation of human nature, but this is a weak char- 


It is possible that such 


This is an unfortunate failing which is to 


acterization of such an offense when committed by men 
who should know better. 

The practice is, of course, wrong and so palpably 
indefensible that it wonld seem to need no words 
of criticism. Yet there are so many sections of the 
West which are served by small jobbers that it seems 
well to call their attention to the unreasonable position 
which they assume when they take advantage of buyers 
in the manner set forth by our correspondent. They 
évidently do not take to heart the admirable principles 
which have been laid down by leading Hardware jobbers 
ef the country in their public utterances before retail 
Hardware associations and elsewhere. These jobbers 
have for a long time been exerting themselves strenu- 
ously in the effort to counteract catalogue house competi- 
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tion. Some have even gone so far in their efforts to 
save trade to retail merchants that they have made 
special prices on many goods with the view of enabling 
such merchants to meet catalogue house quotations. If, 
however, the small jobbers on whom many retailers neces- 
sarily depend for their supplies insist upon excessive prof- 
its the efforts being made by the leading jobbers ari. seri- 
ously counteracted. To effectively meet catalogue house 
competition the retail merchant must have the hearty 
co-operation of those from whom he purchases his goods, 
This should be equally plain to the small as well as the 
large jobber. Instead of punishing retail merchants for 
buying part of their supplies from manufacturers the 
small jobbers should be considerate and by more reason- 
able charges endeavor to cultivate their occasional cus- 
tomers. The opposite policy, of which our correspondent 
complains, naturally causes the oppressed buyer to seek 
still closer relations with manufacturers. He must do 
so if he wishes to maintain his footing against catalogue 
house competition. It is certainly very short-sighted 
policy for a jobber to attempt to drive any of the retail 
merchants in his vicinity out of business. 


Se 


Condition of Trade. 


Advices received since the publication of our last 
report on market conditions and tendencies continue to 
While with 


some trade usually diminishes normally with the passage 


confirm the trade situation as then described. 


of summer, yet even in such lines reference is made to a 
continuance of the earlier demand in a most satisfactory 
manner, which is attributed largely to good early crops 
and the prospect of further good late crops. In special 
instances a confident view is taken as far ahead as next 
season. An important establishment, manufacturing in 
both the United States 


constantly growing in numbers, notes a considerable in- 


and Canada, a class which is 
crease for the first seven months of 1905 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1904, with most promising Canadian 
conditions. In many lines manufacturers have been ex- 
ceedingly busy, with factories pushed to supply the de- 
mand. Stocks in merchants’ hands are said not to be 
large, an indication of which is that orders are frequent, 
although the quantities are conservative in volume. In 
some lines of seasonable goods the exceptionally severe 
weather last winter greatly depleted stocks, which obvi- 
ously insures good trade in such merchandise for the fall. 
Reference is frequently made to the great number of in- 
quiries in certain lines and the prospect of many orders 
therefrom, while orders actually in hand are said to be 


up to any previous time. 
Chicago. 


deep. with 
3usiness as 


The current of trade runs strong and 
scarcely a ripple to vex the placid surface. 
a general thing is being done on an adequate margin of 
profit, and collections are exceptionally good. It is doubt- 
ful whether a very great increase in volume of business 
would be desirable, for most interests in the Hardware 
trade are already working their forces up to the limit of 
their normal efficiency, and any sudden rush of new busi- 
ness would lead to congestion with both jobber and manu- 
facturer. The leading independent manufacturers of Wire 
and Wire Nails held their regular informal monthly meet- 
ing at the Grand Pacific Hotel August 3 and unanimously 
passed a resolution reaffirming the present price schedule 
of $1.80, base, Pittsburgh, on Nails. The sentiment of all 


the members was that it was more advantageous to ccn- 
tinue the policy of curtailing output until consumption 
had squarely caught up with production than to attempt 
to force business by price concessions. 


It is understood 
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that the American Steel & Wire Company is co-operating 
with the independents as far as the maintenance of prices 
and curtailment of output are concerned. The meeting 
was an enthusiastic one, and every section of the country 
represented reported the outlook for fall trade as excel- 
lent and the present demand better than usual at this 
time of year. Consumption of Wire products is and has 
been extremely heavy, and whatever weakness has been 
in evidence during the spring and summer thus far 
is due to the enormous production of the mills. Build- 
ers’ Hardware is in the hight of a very busy sea- 
son and new records are being made. Supply, thanks 
to the courage of the mills earlier in the season, is 
still adequate to meet the enormous demand, though 
delays are beginning to be experienced in the de- 
livery of the less expensive goods. The advances in the 
prices of Copper, Tin, Lead and Zinc are lending a strong- 
er tone to Hardware goods into the construction of which 
these metals enter. Sheets, Black and Galvanized, are 
still offered at very low prices, but the feeling is gaining 
ground that higher prices will prevail before long. Fall 
demand for Corn Huskers and Cutters is unusually heavy 
as a result of the highly favorable present condition of 
the corn crop. Pipe and Elbows, Hods, Scoops, Stove 
Boards and Registers are in excellent demand, as are also 
Axes, Scythes, Snaths and other fall goods. July was a 
heavy month with all the local jobbing houses and August 
opens up with a rush that promises big things for the 
month. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—At a meeting of manufacturers of Wire 
and Wire products held at Chicago last week the situa- 
tion was thoroughly discussed. An agreement was en- 
tered into, to the effect that prices were to be strictly 
maintained at the official basis, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to destination. This action it is hoped 
will eliminate irregularities in prices which have been 
more or less general. 

Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


CO BP kas 6 nin os bina ona dh0e coun dey cane $1.80 
Ce ee I, ss ks wo ohh ptgn Meh eeadtabude 1.85 


New York.—Demand in this market keeps up in vol- 
ume somewhat unexpected at this season. Retail mer- 
chants are apparently carrying light stocks, as orders 
received by jobbers are for quick shipment. Jobbers are 
also carrying stocks usual to the season and are apt to 
find their assortments depleted before they are aware of 
it. Quotations are on the basis of $1.95 to $2 for small 
lots from store. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Official prices remain un- 
changed, having been confirmed at Thursday’s meeting of 
the Wire manufacturers. Quotations are on the basis of 
$1.95 in car lots to jobbers, $2 in car lots to retailers, with 
5 cents advance for less than car lots from mill. 


Pitisburgh.—A seasonable demand is reported, with 
prospects for fall trade quite favorable. We quote Wire 
Nails at $1.80 in carloads to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus actual freight to point of delivery. 


Cut Nails.—Market conditions remain about the same 
as for the past two weeks. Current demand is only fair, 
with prices irregular. A general price for Steel Nails 
is $1.65 base, f.o.b. maker’s mill, with an occasional shad- 
ing of price in carload lots. Iron Cut Nails for delivery 
at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all points west of these cities, 
about 5 cents advance per keg on Cut Steel Nails. 

New York.—Some merchants tributary to this market 
are taking advantage of the lower prices resulting from 
the irregularity of the market and are placing orders 
more freely. Small lots from store are quoted on the 
basis of $1.90 to $1.95. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Demand, except for Irov 
Shingle Nails, is light. Prices range from $1.75 to $1.80 





base on Steel Cut Nails, with an effort to get 10 cents 
higher on Iron. 

Pittsburgh.—Only a fair amount of new business is 
being placed, and them is considerablé irregularity ip 
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prices. The mills continue to limit output to meet actual 
demand as nearly as possible. We quote Cut Nails at 
$1.65 base, but this price is sometimes shaded about 5 
cents a keg for carloads and larger lots. Iron Cut Nails 
are held at about $1.70 per keg in carload lots. 


Barb Wire.—The action taken to maintain prices at 
the manufacturers’ meeting held last week in Chicago ex- 
tended to Barb Wire. This agreement is calculated to 
strengthen the market, which has been somewhat irregu- 
lar. Quotations are unchanged, as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Re TOT ee TET Te $1.95 $2.25 
a rn 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Demand is good from dealers 
in the farming districts. Official prices, confirmed by the 
last meeting of the independent manufacturers as well as 
by the leading producer, are unchanged as _ follows: 
Painted Wire, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots to retaii- 
ers, 5 cents higher; less than car lots, Painted Wire, 
$2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, Bright, in car lots to 
jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.25; car lots to retailers, 
10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less than 
ear lots. 


Pittsburgh.—At the meeting of the Barb Wire mills 
in Chicago last week an agreement was made that none 
of the mills would shade existing prices, which have been 
more or less irregular for some time. These prices are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
SOI, CORE CII, 6X5 06s bns.0 scence ws $1.95 $2.25 
Retailers, carload lots.................. 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2.40 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Indications point to larger de- 
mand than is now enjoyed. It is hoped that irregulari- 
ties in price, which have been more or less general, will 
disappear as the result of the manufacturers’ meeting 
held last week. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 


_ days: 


I, <I ino ae ae ee re ak i es al $1.65 
PEC TIO sp ccckes aviv ccdeaeacdukicctivevd 1.70 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 


.other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 


usual advances, as follows: 


6to9 10 11324124183 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 .55 
Galvanized....$0.30 .35 .40 .45 .55 .65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago by Telegraph.—There are many things that 
indicate a large future demand for fencing and for making 
Woven Wire Fence. The largest users of Smooth Wire 
are preparing for a busy manufacturing season. Prices 
are unchanged on the basis of $1.80 for Annealed, car 
lots to jobbers, and $1.85 in car lots to retailers, with 5 
cents advance for less than car lots and 30 cents premi- 
um over Annealed for Galvanized. 


Pittsburgh.—We note a moderate demand. Prices for 
some time have been more or less irregular, but at the 
meeting of the Fence Wire mills recently held in Chicago 
pledges were made strictly to maintain official prices in 
the future. We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Re er ree ee ee $1.65 
Rt: SUN iis Vos cw ak odin oh oe ak eres esse acs 1.70 


Cotton Goods.—During the past two weeks there has 
been no change in manufacturers’ prices of Braided Sash 
Cord, and other cotton goods remain in about the same 
relative position as to prices. The market is, how- 
ever, very firm with manufacturers who have not so far 
caught up with their orders as to be solicitious to take 
on much new business. The trade, on the other hand, 
are not in all cases able to secure goods to the extent re- 
quired by the demand. All jobbers who had stocks of 
cotton goods on hand before the higher prices went into 
effect are in a position to quote below manufacturers’ 
prices. : 

‘Oakum.—So far during the year thé demand for 
Oakuti has been ‘fair, and prospects are for a continuancé 
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of similar market conditions for the balance of the year. 
Last year manufacturers accumulated large stocks of the 
finished product and this, notwithstanding the demand, 
has served to keep the market about stationary. Prices 
of different manufacturers are not identical, as indicated 
by the range given in the following quotations, which are 
f.o.b. New York. These are subject to a rebate of 4% cent 
per pound in car lots: 

Per pound. 


| ke a Se ee Pe ee ee ee ee 6 to 6c. 
BLS COS. ade eie des endenimee cde deame ea 5%4c. 
EE Hiri ea heindd ake ch oa ein eee eet . 4% to 4e. 
rr eer er eT err 2% to 2c. 


Rope.—Some improvement is reported in the require- 
ments of the trade, though the volume of business is not 
sutisfactcry to all manufacturers. General quotations 
on the basis of 7-16 inch diameter and larger are as fol- 
lows: Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 10 cents: 
No. 2 quality Sisal, 8 cents per pound, the above figures 
being shaded 4 to % cent per pound, acording to seller 
and buyer. 


Window Glass.—Present indications point to an 
amicable settlement of the wage scale between the wage 
committees of the manufacturers and workers, carrying 
with it unlimited production, a start on September 1 and 
a 12-months’ fire. The saine uncertainty, however, sur- 
rounds the question of the wage settlement as in former 
years, and it may be postponed for an indefinite period. 
It is reported that jobbers anticipate making another ad- 
vance in prices, averaging 10 per cent., to take effect 
August 14. Demand in the West, Northwest and South 
continues active and has been and is much in excess of 
that in the East. The question has been raised whether 
the amount of Glass reported to be in stock a month ago 
was not below the actual figures. There is no doubt that 
desirable sizes are scarce and that manufacturers are 
reaping the benefit of this condition. Quotations are as 
follows: First two brackets, 90 per cent. discount; larger 
sizes, 88 per cent. discount. 


Linseed Oil.—Demand has continued exceptionally 
brisk for the season but is confined largely to present re- 
quirements. Some Oil has been sold for delivery from 
October 15 to the end of the year on the basis of 40 cents 
for State and Western Raw and 42 cents for City Raw. 
This selling was on the prospect of a big crop of Seed. 
Those familiar with Seed conditions believe that two 
weeks of favorable weather will place the Seed crop be- 
yond danger, but there is, of course, a possibility of its 
being ruined by adverse climatic conditions before that 
time. An advance of 1 cent per gallon in the price of Raw 
Oil on the 8th inst. checked buying to some extent. Raw 
Calcutta Seed Oil was advanced at the same time 2 
cents per gallon, and is now quoted at 62 cents. New 
York quotations for prompt deliveries are as follows: 
City Raw, 54 to 55 cents per gallon; State and Western 
Raw, 52 to 53 cents per gallon, according to quantity. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Since last week the market has 
been gradually advancing on reports from Savannah of a 
firm market. A sharp advance in the Southern market on 
the 8th inst., supposed to be the result of manipulation, 
caused higher prices and freer buying in the local market. 
New York quotations, according to quantity, are as fol- 
lows: Oil barrels, 63% to 64 cents; machine made barrels, 
64 to 6414 cents per gallon. 





ROLLED THREAD BOLTS. 


ee the threads of bolts has now been practiced 

for several years. Most manufacturers have given the 
process a pretty thorough trial, but they are not in entire 
agreement as to its merits as applied to different styles 
and sizes of bolts or its probable importance in the future 
of the industry. That it secures economy in production 
is unquestioned. Bolts of a certain gauge are rolled 
from bars 1-32 to 1-16 inch smaller than would be re- 
quired for cut threads, because the thread is formed by a 
displacement of the metal, and is, rolled up on. the. holt 
instead, of cut out of it. Cuttings in works of moderate 
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size amount to upward of a ton a day. It is also pretty 
generally admitted that rolled thread bolts are as strong 
as cut thread, and it is indeed claimed that tests have 
rather favored the former in this respect. The process 
of rolling threads is probably a trifle cheaper than cut- 
ting them. 

Adversely it is urged that uniformity of gauge is much 
harder to secure by rolling than by cutting, since a slight 
variation in stock will make such a difference in thread 
that the accurate fit of the nuts cannot be assured. This 
causes annoyance in assembling jobs on agricultural im- 
plements, for instance, where 50 to 100 bolts are put in 
place before the nuts are turned on, making it very im- 
portant that they should be interchangeable. It is also 
pointed out that rolled thread bolts cannot be used in 
places where the body or unthreaded part of the bolt 
should fit snugly im the hole drilled for it, since the hole 
must also admit the threaded portion, which by the roll- 
ing up process is made somewhat wider. This argument 
of course cannot apply in the case of stove bolts and 
others which are threaded their entire length. 

Considerable difference of opinion is noted on many 
questions connected with rolled thread bolts and manu- 
facturers seem to be experimenting more or less. Some 
have been especially successful in applying the process 
on smaller sizes of bolts to which they think it is best 
adapted ; others are rolling the threads of Track, Machine 
and other bolts with diameters of ™%-inch and larger. In 
some quarters it is urged that the effect of the rolled 
thread bolts on the market is inconsiderable, as few 
large consumers have adopted them and many particular 
buyers specify against them. On the other hand, the 
use of them seems to have increased during the past two 
or three years and they are handled especially by jobbers, 
who find that they will answer just as well as cut thread 
bolts for many purposes while they can be bought from 
5 to 10 per cent. cheaper. 

No doubt consumers have been prejudiced to some ex- 
tent by the amount of inferior rolled thread material that 
has gone on the market, but there are many instances 
where those who have tried bolts that were properly made 
by this process are contracting for them again. Many 
small consumers apparently do not know or care which 
kind they get and not a few merchants do not even take 
the trouble to separate the stocks. Some manufac- 
turers are improving their machinery and raising the 
quality as well as increasing their output of rolled threads 
all the time, and on the whole it seems fair to assume 
that they have come to stay and will find their proper 
place in the market. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(By Telegraph.) 

HE eleventh annual convention began to gather Tues- 
T day evening, trains bringing large delegations from 
every part of the State. Representatives of many manu- 
facturers and jobbers were busy installing elaborate ex- 
hibits and opening reception rooms in every available 
space in the Hotel Vincent, the headquarters, as well as 
in other hostelries. The president and secretary report 
that with the aid of W. D: Anderson, the able solicitor 
employed, they have realized their ambition to double 
the roll of membership within the year, bringing the 
total above 550. During the evening an informal reception 
was held, with Mayor Lee present. Later the Detroit 
contingent arrived, about 35 strong, all wearing badges, 
“ Detroit, 1906.” 

This (Wednesday) morning Saginaw is crowded with 
Hardwaremen and an attendance of over 300 is as- 
sured. A meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
and all the officers were hard pressed to receive and en- 
roll new members, collect dues and distribute badges. 
This afternoon the convention will be called to order 
and welcomed by Mayor Lee, followed by reports and 
addresses. Henry C. Weber, Detroit, who was to de- 
liver an address on the history of the association, is un- 
fortunately suffering from a broken leg. His address 
will be read by A. Harshaw, Delray. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


T. A. GLENDINNING, 97 Reade street, New York, is 
making a specialty of furnishing, installing and repairing 
all kinds of Door Checks and Stops; also applying Yale 
and other Locks, fitting Keys and doing general jobbing 
work of this character. Mr. Glendinning was foreman at 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company’s Works, Stamford, 
Conn., of the Pin, Tumbler Lock and Cylinder work de- 
partment for over ten years and after coming to New 
York was mechanical expert for nearly two years at 
the company’s house in this city. Mr. Glendinning is 
equipped to make any kind of Pin, Tumbler Lock or other 
Key on the market, by machinery and tools especially 
designed for such a purpose, thus insuring accurate work. 


Morris E. CoHen of S. Cohen, Sons & Co., wholesale 
Hardware merchants of Melbourne and Ballarat, Aus- 
tralia, is now visiting the United States with a view to 
securing Australian agencies for American products, 
Mr. Cohen expects to be in New York city about August 


25, and will make his headquarters at the Hoffman 
House. 


THE New York office of the Lawson Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill, is now located at 101 Reade street, Frederick 
Pfeifer being in charge as manager. This company man- 
ufactures the Matchless double acting bali bearing Floor 
Hinges and Pivot Hangers, W. H. Bennett, formerly 
prominently identified with the Reading Hardware Com- 
pany, being president. 


Gro. M. Evenson, for 21 years in the retail Hard- 
ware business in St. Peter, Minn., on August 15 will be- 
come identified with the Knapp & Spencer Hardware 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa, as manager of the com- 
pany’s sales department. For the present and until a 
buyer is secured the St. Peter store will be in charge of 
C. C. Sweby, who has been connected with the business 
for a number of years. Mr. Evenson is vice-president of 
the Minnesota Retail Hardware Association and one of 
the best known merchants of the State. In his new 
departure he will have the sincere wishes of many friends 
for his success. 


Francis VY. Conroy, 1427 Catharine street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is now manufacturing exclusively the original 
Conroy Refrigerator Door Fastener, orders for which he 
is prepared to fill promptly. Mr. Conroy’s catalogue will 
be furnished to any in the trade on application. 


THE UNITED States Hoe & Toot Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, reports that its new factory is completed, and that 
goods are now being made for the season 1905-1906. In 
the fall the company will be in position to take con- 
tracts for the full line of Farm and Garden Tools. The 
plant is a large one of the most approved type and in 
full running order will have a capacity of about 300 
dozen daily. 


THE CONTINENTAL SILVER Company, Scottdale, Pa., 
has succeeded to the Casket Hardware business formerly 
carried on by the Grilley Company of New Haven, Conn. 
The Continental Company will make a full line of Hard- 
ware for the undertaking trade. Its officers are Albert 
H. Kelley, president; B. F. Overholt, vice-president, and 
li. R. Bailey, secretary and treasurer. 


THE HARDWARE jobbing business of Joseph Woodwell 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is now being conducted at 211 
Wood street. Here it will be continued until the rebuild- 
ing of the company’s warehouse at the corner of Wood 
street and Second avenue is completed, when the stock 
will be removed to the new quarters. 


R. W. Kirktey, trustee, advises us that he has just 
purchased the entire plant of the Toledo Stamping Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, including all material on hand, good 
will &c., and will start the plant in all departments at 
once. Mr. Kirkley states that he will be prepared to fill 
all orders promptly, and that it will be his aim to turn 
out a finer Shovel than has heretofore been made by the 
plant, every Shovel being carefully inspected before 
leaving the works. The plant will-be run for a short 
time by the trustee for interested parties, whose purpose 
later is to organize and incorporate under the laws of 
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Ohio. Besides Shovels, Spades and Scoops, Mr. Kirkley 
will also be pleased to quote prices on all grades of light 
Steel Stampings. 


J. N. Stower, formerly general manager of the 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron Company, whose offices were at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., with mine and works at Lyon Mountain, 
on the line of the Chateaugay Railroad, of which he was 
also manager, has recently been elected general manager of 
the Ausable Morse Nail Company, Keeseville, N. Y., with 
headquarters at the New York branch, 10 Murray street. 
Mr. Stower has had long experience in the manufacture 
of iron, he having been for over 20 years general manager 
of the Hudson River Ore & Iron Company, Burden, N. Y., 
which position he still holds. The Ausable Horse Nail 
Company manufactures Hot Forged and Hammer Point- 
ed Horse Nails and is one of the oldest companies in this 
eountry manufacturing this line of goods. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
whose Eastern department is at 98 Chambers street, New 
York, in charge of T. H. Keller, issues a circular showing 
a partial list of winnings made with Peters factory 
loaded Shells in 1905, giving date, place, &c. 

A. R. Treapway, president of the Peck, Stow & Wil- 
cox Company, and Webster R. Walkley, one of its direct- 
ors and manager of the New York branch of the com- 
pany, will sail on the Cedric, August 18, for Europe. 
rhe trip will be solely for pleasure and recreation and is 
expected to take about two months. 


THE ALLERTON-CLARKE COMPANY, 97 Chambers street, 
New York, has recently been appointed selling agent for 
the Whelpley-Payson Company, 253-255 East Kinzie 
street, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of J. R. Payson’s Sure- 
Grip Transom Lifters and Payson’s Anti-Friction Furni- 
ture Casters. Allerton-Clarke Company will cover East- 
ern and Southern territory as it does on the numerous 
other lines for which it is direct representative. 


. 
Oe 


BUSINESS SITUATION ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


(From a Special Correspondent.) 


O far as general conditions along the Coast are con- 
cerned there has been a feeling of disappointment 
among the horses on account of the fact that we have had 
a good many backsets to our early fine crop prospects. 
A great deal of the grain in the valleys has become rusted 
on account of excessive late rains, and in a number of the 
farming sections crops in consequence will be light. 

In the Santa Clara Valley, which lies south of San 
Francisco, the prune crop is the one most depended upon, 
and from San José alone some years are shipped as many 
as 4000 carloads. This year, however, the crop is poor. 
although apricots, of which they raise a great many, are 
first-class. 

Around Los Angeles the entire business population 
seems to have gone crazy over a real estate boom along the 
beach. The property in some of these beach suburbs of 
Los Angeles has advanced several hundred per cent. in 
value the last two or three months, 

Conditions in the northern part of the State around 
Portland are very good, and they expect prosperous times 
during the balance of the year. In that section they look 
for a great many visitors to their fair, which is well 
worth a trip to see. 

Taking it all in all, business conditions we may say 
are up to the average. Collections are fair, but our 
merchants generally believe it is the part of wisdom to 
be conservative the balance of the year so far as business 
is concerned in some of the farming sections, and are not 
inclined to load up heavily on their customers. 


-———_——_~+e—____ 


Vv. S. Pownall, Hardware merchant, of Coatesville, Pa., 
is erecting a new two-story building 70 x 180 feet, with 
cement block walls ‘and conerete cellar 8 feet deep. A 
railroad siding will run into the building, which will be 
fitted up with the most approved facilities for the con- 
duct of Mr. Pownall’s growing business, 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are 
requested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 


Locan. & Srroprince IRoN Company, New Brighton, 
Pa.: Catalogue illustrating, with prices, Brighton Coffee 
Mills. These are shown in a variety of styles and sizes, 
in which are included a number of new designs. 


DIAMOND Saw & STAMPING WorKS, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list relating to Sterling 
Hack Saw Blades and Frames, Power Hack Saw Ma- 
chines, Kitchen Saws, &e. 


THE WHITMAN & BarNeS Mre. Company, Chicago, 
Ill.: Catalogue devoted to W. & B. Lawn Mowers for 
1906. For the coming season there has been added to 
the line the new Diamond Ball Bearing and new Electric 
Ball Bearing Mowers. On the last page of the catalogue 
are shown the details of the ball bearing devices and the 
adjusting and locking devices used on the Mowers. 

Hero Fruit Jak Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Cata- 
logue and price-list on Oilers, Engine Tray Sets, Engi- 
neers’ and Miners’ Lamps, Can Screws, Sprinkler Heads, 


Bottle Caps, Collapsible Tubes and Sheet Metal Spe- 
cialties. 
GEORGE Borcretpt & Co., West Fourth, Third and 


Wooster streets, New York: Twenty-page illustrated 
booklet, entitled “ Augtist Suggestions,” relating to sea- 
sonable goods. 


OLIVER IRON & STEEL Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Standard price-lists for 1905 of Wagon Hardware, Bolts, 
Nuts, Washers. Picks, Mattocks, Grub Hoes, &c. 


THE CHAPIN-STEPHENS CoOMPANY., Pine Meadow, 
Conn., is now distributing its new catalogue of Boxwood 
and Ivory Rules, Planes, Plumbs and Levels, Hand 
Screws, &c., to the trade. Any dealer in such tools not re- 
ceiving one will be cheerfully mailed a copy upon re- 
quest. 

ROUQUETTE & Co., 47 Dey street, New York: Folder re- 
lating to Electric Fans and Exhaust Wheels. 

ALLEGHENY FORGING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Price- 
lists devoted to Chain, Washers, Burrs, Rivets and Burrs, 
Nuts, &e. 

espacial 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE committee, comprising J. D. Moore, Benjamin J. 
¥ Schuster and George E. King, appointed at the last 
annual convention of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation to look into the subject of mutual fire insurance, 
has reported its belief that mutual fire insurance is based 
on sound and correct principles, eliminates a large 
part of the expense necessarily connected with old line 
companies, furnishes pure insurance at the lowest rates, 
and is thus desirable for the members. The committee, 
however, does not think it advisable for the present, ow- 
ing to the limited business the association membership 
could give a company with risks limited to $5000 each, to 
organize a company under the special auspices of the 
association. Accordingly the committee recommends that 
the meinbers of the association place their insurance with 
some mutual company already organized, this being more 
economical than forming a small company, which would 
require all the premiums to maintain an office and meet 
other fixed and necessary expenditures. 

liecienapeeiittl sia catia 


J. M. Pearson, Washtucna, Wash., has sold his in- 
terest in the Hardware firm of Pearson Brothers to J. W. 
and W. D. Pearson, who will continue under the same 
name. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this 
column to request from manufacturers price- 
lists, catalogues, quotations, éc., relating to gen- 
eral lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 


heen received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 


From D. W. RASEL, Claysville, Pa., who has purchased 
the interest of J. M. King in the Hardware, Paint, Imple- 
ment, Vehicle and Saddlery business formerly conducted 
as Rasel & King. 


FRoM FARRELL & GAUGHEN, North Bend, Neb., who 
have bought the Hardware business of W. M. Orr. 

From M. Bercan & BrorHer, Mahattan, IIl., whose 
store and stock of Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Pumps, Imple- 
ments, Sporting Goods and Plumbing and Heating Sup- 
plies were totally destroyed by fire a short time ago. 








From Moore & ADAMS, Tobias, Neb., successors to the 
Hardware, Stove, Implement, Paint, Sporting Goods and 
Harness business of F. M. Phillips. 


From R. A. STONEHOUSE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., which has bought the Hardware stock of A. Buys 
and will engage in the retail business. Mr. Stonehouse 
was for 15 years credit man with H. Leonard & Sons. 


FRoM FRANZ-McCAIN HARDWARE COMPANY, Webb City, 
Mo., successor to Franz-Howell Hardware Company 
wholesale and retail general Hardware and Mine Sup- 
plies. 

From W. E. Peirce & Co., Milford, N. H., wholesale 
merchants in Wood Working Machinery and Mill Supplies 
of all kinds. 


FrRoM THE McCKEEL-RICHARDSON HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Washington, N. C., which has bought the 
retail department of the N. 8S. Fulford Hardware Com- 
pany. The company has leased the ground floor of the 
Fulford Building and will carry Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Mill Supplies, Carriage, Wagon and Cart Material, 
Tin and Enameled Ware, Farming Implements, Stoves, 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes and Brushes. The new company 
has a paid-in capital of $25,000, and is composed of W. H. 
Whitley of Bonnerton, N. C., and M. F. McKeel and Carl 
H. Richardson, who have been connected with the Ful- 
ford Company for a number of years. 


From HALe-REYNOLDS HARDWARE & SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Tulsa, I. T., which has incorporated with a capital stock 
of $30,000 to carry on the wholesale and retail business 
in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, 
Sporting Goods, &c. 


—_———_~+--e—___—_ 


MADE TO ORDER SCREENS. 


N the following letter a manufacturer of Screens in the 
] South refers to the growing interest taken by Hard- 
ware merchants in the sale of Screens made to order and 
their apparent satisfaction with the business: 

We notice with special interest the remarks in The 
Iron Age regarding the interest Hardware dealers are 
taking in the sale of made to order Sereens. We have for 
years been filling orders from Hardware and lumber 
dealers with, as far as we know, universal satisfaction 
to all concerned. In this way users can get exactly what 
they want in size, quality, finish and style. The dealers 
also get a larger net profit and without the necessity of 
carrying the Screens in stock, which are cumbersome and 
require much valuable space. Our patronage from this 
source is constantly increasing, which is evidence of 
satisfaction, and as the demand is very rapidly increas- 
ing for the made to order goods as against the ready made 
Screens Hardware dealers are finding it to their interest 
to patronize us in this section. 
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The Retailer-Jobber. 


BY JOHN A. MANSON, BURLINGTON, VT. 


HE hustle for trade is a lively one and the channels 
r through which goods are sold are indeed varied 
and interesting. There is the manufacturer who sells to 
the jobber only and the manufacturer who sells to the 
retailer only and the manufacturer who sells direct to 
the consumer only, and incidentally the manufacturer 
who sells to the jobber, retailer and consumer. Then we 
have the jobber who sells to the retailer and the jobber- 
retailer who sells to every one that he can. The jobber- 
retailer may not recognize this term, for he often poses 
as an exclusive jobber. He is the most demoralizing 
factor in the Hardware trade. He is the man who kicks 
about the manufacturer selling “his trade,” while he 
himself is a rank competitor of “his trade.” Then we 
have the retailer and the retailer-jobber. In the Hard- 
ware trade the retailer-jobber is the most universal dis- 
tributer of goods and the man to whom many manufac- 
turers look for their principal business, for the retailer- 
jobber is the principal introducer of 
goods for which the jobber later finds 
a demand, and he is the main distributer 
of the finer goods which many manu- 
facturers make and for which most jobbers have no 
trade. He commands and holds a good trade locally and 
in towns nearby, for he has the goods and the right 
prices on them. The retailer-jobber is generally a judi- 
cious advertiser and in addition to newspaper and cir- 
cular advertising uses his store windows and _ store 
interior to good purpose. His stock is 
well arranged, his goods are classified and 
attractively displayed and sampled. His 
stock is conveniently priced and sales are 
effected with uniformity and satisfaction—one set of 
prices for retail trade, one set of prices for jobbing trade 
and a rebate system for builders. What an army of these 
retailer-jobbers there is—generally wideawake, experi- 
enced, up to date concerns, well equipped with capital, 
with large and well assorted stocks adjusted to the de- 
mands of their localities. To them the retail mail order 
catalogue houses cause little trouble and they ask pro- 
tection from no one, but cheerfully and 
confidently face conditions as they are 
and sell to every one—retail consumers, 
mills, shops, builders and country mer- 
chants and every kind of consumers—against the compe- 
tition of many manufacturers, jobbers and catalogue 
houses. What a master of details the successful retailer- 
jobber has to be, and how varied the nature of his busi- 
ness—local orders by telephone to be delivered or called 
for, orders taken by clerks, some of which are charged, 
some paid for, some to be paid for when delivered or 
when called for, other orders received by mail to be 
shipped by freight, express or mail; many 
orders received for odd goods to be ordered 
specially and often made to order, for goods 
to be supplied on contracts, and goods to 
be shipped direct to customers from factories. 

He certainly needs, and invariably has, modern busi- 
ness methods in use to safeguard these varied trans- 
actions and insure quick action and thoroughness all 
along the line—cash, credit and delivery methods that 
are thorough in detail and from which positive records 
are obtained, showing that no goods are being delivered 
without having been charged or paid for. System is the 
great factor that enables manufacturers, jobbers and 
catalogue houses to do business on close profits, and sys- 
tem for the retailer-jobber is equally essential, for in 
these days of sharp competition and close profits business 
must be done safely. 

The retailer-jobber generally handles high grade goods 
and sells them at legitimate prices, stands back of them 
and gives satisfaction to his customers. He is often a 
believer in his own brands and has goods so made—re- 
liable goods that go out hustling for him, instead of the 
makers whose names they might carry. Many dealers 
believe they have to handle certain brands of Saws, Ham- 
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mers, Axes, Knives, Shears, Razors, &c.—that their trade 
demands it. When these goods fail to 
give satisfaction the dealer makes the 
adjustment with the customer, and he 
might just as well sell his own brands, 
for the customer relies on him to a great extent for the 
selection, and the dealer who is building up a reputation 
for square dealing is not representing an article which 
he believes inferior to a special maker’s brand. 

The jobber has had it out with the manufacturer for 
selling to the retail mail order catalogue house, and now 
the manufacturer is getting after the jobber on special 
brands. The manufacturer is not to blame for the exist- 
ence of the catalogue house, for as long as goods are made 
and sold the catalogue house will to some extent exist. 
Likewise will special brands be obtained from some 
source by those who want them. No combinations or 
agreements can ever be made or effected to kill the cata- 
logue house or prevent the sale of special brands, and 

in our land of the free it is well that this is 
A Free so and that any one can make, buy or sell 
Country goods as he wishes—that has been so in the 

past and is bound to be so in the future. The 
manufacturer, however, is to blame to some extent for 
the evils that have come from special brands, for he 
has certainly shown poor judgment in many cases in sell- 
ing under special brands the same goods for which under 
his own brands he would ask 10 to 25 per cent. more, 
proving thereby that he was getting more than a legiti- 
mate profit for his own brands. The guarantees on goods 
are abused to a great extent by most dealers, for they 
are more liberal with defects than many manufacturers 
are. It is often good policy, though, for the dealer to be 
liberal in this respect and suffer a loss rather than to 
endeavor to try to convince a good customer that he is 
in the wrong and make an enemy of him. There are 
dealers who are liberal advertisers who are really nar- 
row in this respect—who spend money freely to get cus- 
tomers into their stores and who will haggle 
over insignificant defects and drive custom- 
ers out to hustle against them. These 
dealers would show wisdom by cutting down 
their advertising accounts 10 per cent. and allowing that 
amount for defects which might be entire losses. A 
dealer advertises to get people into his store, but he can- 
not continue to keep them coming unless he sends them 
away Satisfied. 
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SOUTHINGTON CUTLERY COMPANY. 


T the annual meeting of the Southington Cutlery 
Company, Southington, Conn., the number of di- 
rectors was reduced from nine to seven, James H. Pratt 
of Southington and Morgan B. Brainard of Hartford 
being the directors whose places were not filled. The 
executive officers elected for the ensuing year are C. E. 
Jennings of C. E. Jennings & Co., New York, president 
and treasurer; M. B. Willcox, general manager of the 
Peck,’ Stow & Wilcox Company, assistant treasurer, and 
J. H. Baldwin secretary. The reports show a very satis- 
factory year and the company is said by its officials to be 
in excellent condition with finances in fine shape. 


Oem CO 


McPherren Bros. have purchased the Hardware busi- 
ness of W. C. Milroy, Schiekley, Neb. 


A. N. Bucklin, Grand Junction, Col., has been succeed- 
ed in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove and Tinware 
business by S. R. Voils Hardware Company. 


GutTurik, BrapLey & Jonss is the style of a new house 
which has succeeded the former firms of Guthrie, Brad- 
ley & Co. and McCoslin & Jones of Sweetwater, Tenn. 
The business is exclusively retail, and the lines handled 
embrace Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tin- 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, Paints, 
Oils, Varnishes, &c. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
AUTOMOBILE. 


GOOD deal of attention from the public was attract- 

ed by the automobile window display reproduced 
herewith. The store was that of Geo. L. Crow, Norfolk, 
Va., who handles Stoves, House Furnishing Goods, Cop- 
per, Tin and Iron Ware, &c. One of Mr. Crow’s sales- 
men, C. Elmo Billups, is to be credited with the prepara- 
tion of the exhibit, which, it will be observed, was 
chiefly made up from articles in the house furnishing 
line. The body of the automobile consisted of infants’ 
Bathtubs and Bread Boxes for the lower or machinery 
portion, with Coal Vases for the upper front section. 
Bread Boxes formed the driver’s seat, with Cash Boxes 
for sides and two Bread Pans for the back. The upper 
rear portion of the vehicle consisted of two child’s Bath- 
tubs, while one large, round Tub supplied space for carry- 
ing parcels, trunks, &c. In this case the Tub was filled 
with Brass and Nickel goods. The wheels were of El- 
bows adjusted to the proper angle, Spoons furnishing 
the spokes and a Milk Pan the hub. The lever for start- 
ing was a hotel Egg Whip. The steering wheel consisted 
of a length of Speaking Tube surmounted by a Cake Pan. 
A two-quart Funnel constituted the warning horn. Small 
Stove Shovels were wired together to form the step and 
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of the preparation of the exhibit. 
feet long by 11 inches wide. 
used for the sides. 


The vessel was 4% 
Two Cross Cut Saws were 
On a board covered with sandpaper 


and strips of emery paper to represent planks of the deck 
Gauges, 


were arranged Levels, Door Oil Stones and 





A Gotham Window Display. 


Cabinet Scrapers for the main battery, with Oilers and 
Tape Lines for turrets and gun carriages, and Spiral and 
Screw Drivers and automatic Boring Tools for guns. 
Rules were utilized for the secondary battery, with 
Twist Drills, Bits and other small Tools for guns. Above 
were small Planes to answer for lifeboats, with Calipers 
and Chalk Lines for davits. Bundles of Lead Pencils 
furnished the smokestacks and a large Engineer’s Oiler 





House Furnishing Automobile. 


mud guards. The illumination was furnished by Bicycle 
Lamps on the sides and a Searchlight in front. A Wine 
Cooler for carrying refreshments was hung on one side 
in the rear. A card conspicuously placed in the window 
carried the following inscription: “Sole agents for Crows- 
mobile—repair parts for same kept in stock.” 

The driver of the machine had a Milk Can body, 
three Pans covered with a Floor Mop constituted the 
head, other Floor Mops provided hair and beard, while 
a Brass Coal Hod furnished the helmet. The arms of the 
figure comprised Forks, Elbows and Floor Mops. 


A NEW YORK CITY 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 


HE graceful and symmetrical battle ship illustrated 
- herewith was the central figure of a fetching win- 
dow display made by the Hardware firm of Charles 
Mann & Co., 2352 Third avenue, New York City, Geo. W. 
Haendle, an employee of the house, having had charge 


G 


supplied the pilot house. The fighting tops consisted of 
two Oilers, a Chisel handle and Oiler spout. 


POINTERS FOR HARDWAREMEN. 


BY ON-THE-ROAD., 


GOOD many Hardwaremen complain that while they 
are doing a constantly increasing business only a 
slight increase in profits at the end of the season is 
shown. This condition can usually be traced to the meth- 
od of accounting employed in the store, although in some 
instances it may be caused in other ways. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to divide the store into distinctive depart- 
ments and keep complete records of each department. It 
is then a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to tell from day to day or from 
month to month which branches of 
the business are increasing and 
which are decreasing and whether or not the increases 
in sales are being made in lines where profits are good. 


Building Up 
Profitable Lines 
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Should the increase be in a direction where the mer- 
chandise is sold at a close margin or is difficult and ex- 
pensive to handie it is time to make renewed efforts to 
build up the lines in which greater profit is shown. 

Some difficulty is found in keeping sales correctly 
credited to the various departments. This condition is 
largely due to the fact that in most Hardware stores 
clerks sell in all sections of the store and are not confined 
to any one department. The best way to overcome this is 
by a system of sales checks which will show the amount 
of each sale in each department and which can be added 
up at night to show the amount of the sales in each 
respective department as well as to balance the total 
amount of the day’s sales. In very large stores where 
clerks are assigned to special departments each clerk 
is given a sales book, which shows his number and iden- 
tity as well as the department in which the goods were 
sold. In smaller stores this elaborate plan is imprac- 
ticable, and where each salesman sells in all 
sections it is wise to have the sales slips made 
up in small form and padded. Then a pad of 
slips bearing the name of the department can 
be left in each respective department and the sales slip 
made out for each sale and sent to the cashier or left in 
the cash drawer when change is made. In still smaller 
stores one form of slip could be made to answer for every 
department and the clerk could write in the name of the 
department when making a sale. With such a plan as 
this in operation the merchant knows at once where to 
look when his selling expense shows an increased per- 
centage, and it often happens that he is thus enabled to 
put into operation some plan to counteract this increase 
in an unprofitable direction and show better profits at 
the end of the season. 


Selling 
Plan 


The great mass of the employed and unemployed, the 
washed and the unwashed, that make up the average 
community are the victims of the same human channels 
of thought. They associate certain things with certain 
places, as, for fustance, a Chisel with a Hardware store, 
silver with a jewelry store, &c. Suppose, even if you do 
happen to be a Hardwareman, you have a fine stock of 
Silver Cutlery. Isn’t it up to you to make the public 

buy that silver of you? To do so you 
Make Folks must rid that same public’s mind of its 
Think former notion. If you have House Fur- 

nishing Sundries draw the public to your 
store by acquainting them with the fact that you have 
what they want in that line, and that they don’t have to 
go to a regular house furnishing store. Train your 
trade, but keep your advertising eye out for prospective 
customers by making them think that you have goods 
that their old fogyism might credit to another store. 


The average person buys only when the need of a cer- 
tain thing has become apparent in his or her life. That 
kind of trade may pay running expenses, and granting 
that, then all else will be velvet. There’s where your 
advertising comes in handily, and by the same token 
there’s where novelty of stock asserts its value. A spe- 
cial Cooking Knife, for instance, was recently skillfully 
advertised in a town of 23,000 people. Six dozen of the 
Knives were sold in a week, more stock was rushed and 
the Knives are still selling. Now, those people who 
bought the Knives didn’t know a thing about 
them before. They never would have thought 
of it but for a wideawake man. The need 
was absolutely created by the advertising 
and by that alone. So too with a new Razor, and so 
too with a new style Ash Sifter and Can. Certainly 
an ash receptacle is a prosaic enough thing. Yet there 
were a dozen or two people in that town convinced by 
reading the advertisement that they needed that new 
Ash Sifter and Box. The kind of conviction that leaves 
its evidence in the cash register comes pretty near being 
the right sort. 


Creating 
a Need 


A great big New York City Hardware store has a 
most convenient thing that it gives customers who take 
their purchases with them. Every package of Hardware 
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that is at all heavy is supplied with a small carrier, 
shaped like a figure “3.” The fingers fit comfortably 
into the curves, while the angle holds the 
string with which the parcel is tied. The 
writer carried a small vise from there re- 
cently, and—well, this paragraph resulted. 
The comfort and convenience of the carrier appealed to 
me at the end of an hour, which is quite test enough. 
Besides, it was free—and in New York City at that. 


A Handy 
Carrier 


SOME QUERIES REGARDING 
SHOW WINDOW DISPLAY. 


E have the following inquiries in regard to show 
window display and the principles governing it 
from a correspondent who, from the number and wide 
scope of his queries, is evidently giving the matter very 
careful and intelligent consideration. He is doubtless 
one of the constantly increasing number who, realizing 
the influential lever for attracting business which is thus 
placed within the reach of the getting-out-of-the-rut 
Hardwareman, is anxious to make as much out of this 
potent aid to a merchant’s success as he can. We shall 
value any advices or views with which Hardware mer- 
chants may see fit to favor us on any or all of the points 
raised by our inquisitive correspondent. Many of our 
readers who have given thought and care to their win- 
dows will be able as a result of their experience to give 
some valuable suggestions on the subject. The queries 
submitted are as follows: 


I. What are desirable dimensions for a show 
window? 

2. Do merchants generally make it a point to show 
in the window goods which may be the sub- 
ject of their newspaper advertising? 

3. Is a certain employee selected to look after the 
window display? 

4. Does the proprietor or manager of the store 
give this matter his personal attention? 

5. Is newspaper advertising and show window ad- 
vertising looked after by the same party? 

6. Do merchants usually display one kind or line 
of goods at a time, or do they work in sev- 
eral? 

7. Is much use made of mechanical devices, mov- 
ing displays, &c.? 

8. Do merchants do much in the way of securing 
electrical effects? 

9. Are special racks, stands, &c., generally used in 
the window? 

10. How often should window displays be changed, 
at regular or irregular intervals? 

11. If once a week, at the beginning or end of the 
week? 

12. Should the window be shut off from the store? 

13. Should the floor, sides and back of the window 
be covered, and if so, with what material? 

14. Are the goods shown generally priced, all or a 
part of them? 

15. Do merchants make it a point always to have 
some goods in the window that are quoted at 
lower than their regular prices, or, in other 

- words, a special offer? 

16. Should merchants keep their windows lighted 
after the store itself is closed, and, if so, how 
long? 

17. What kinds of goods does it pay best.to display 
in windows? 

18. Are merchants giving more attention to the 

matter of window display now than, say, one 

or two years ago? 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HasTiInGs Hovusp, 
NORFOLK Sr., LONDON, W. et 

T this time of the year all eyes, and particularly the 
A eyes of the Hardware industry, are turned to harvest 
prospects. For the last two years the rural demand has 
been slack, and of course this operates adversely upon a 
great many departments of the Hardware and Cutlery 
trades. Although there is no definite information at the 
moment, yet on the whole it may be said that the slack- 
ness of the last two years is not so pronounced, and there 
is a slightly more effective demand for agricultural goods. 
In the corn growing Eastern counties it is hoped that, 
bar accidents, such as a heavy rainfall, there will be a 
considerable expansion in trade. 


Apart from speculations as to the harvest, the Hard- 
ware industries are quiet, with a slightly more hopeful 
tendency. The export trade is exceedingly good, but this 
is counterbalanced by the quietness at home. The foreign 
trade for the past six months has been so good, indeed, 
that it is difficult to reconcile all the complaints that are 
heard. For instance, the total quantity of Hardware sent 
abroad for the six months to the end of June was no less 
than 400,814 cwt., whereas last year, when the exports 
were regarded as exceptionally encouraging, it was 330,- 
885 ewt. for the same period. The significance of the 
figures, however, does not become completely apparent 
until it is seen that for the first six months of 1903 the 
quantity was only 157,727 ewt. As compared with 1903, 
therefore, there has been an increase of 154.1 per cent. in 
quantity. The values have been: 1905, £958,231; 1904, 
£941,853 ; 1903, £755,702. From the latter point of view, 
therefore, the result is not so encouraging, for the ex- 
pansion of 1905 as compared with 1903 represents only 
26.8 per cent. 


Evidently the increased quantity of trade, gratifying 
as it may be, has only been done at a considerable sacri- 
fice in price, and probably therein lies the explanation of 
the persistent grumbling which one hears when in con- 
versation with representatives of both the producing and 
distributing sides of the business. The largest increases 
of trade are still claimed by the South American States, 
where some of the expansions, as compared both with 
1904 and 1903, are remarkable, but as regards quantity 
our East Indian dependency is by far our largest cus- 
tomer. Germany, the Netherlands and Belgium have been 
better markets, but the rest of Europe has been quieter. 
South Africa has taken rather more in quantity than last 
year, although the value has been less, but in both quan- 
tity and value the trade is far behind that of 1903. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada have also taken more, 
though in the latter case the quantity is insignificant, 
while in the case of Australia, as with South Africa, the 
value is smaller than last year, notwithstanding the larger 
quantity. The increase has been solely in unenameled 
Hollow Ware, and yet among the manufacturers who com- 
plain most are makers of Tinned Plate and Japanned 
Ware. 


The Hardware Trades in June. 


The following detailed statement of the condition of 
trade in the various divisions and subdivisions of the 
Hardware industry during the month of June is of in- 
terest : 


Brasswork, Bepstwaps, &c.—Employment with brass work- 
ers generaily remained slack, but was better than a month and 
a year ago. Bedstead makers at Birmingham reported employ- 
ment as good, with some overtime. 

Nurs, Botrs, Nats, &c.—With Nut and Bolt makers at 
Birmingham and Smethwick employment remained moderate. 
At Dudley it was better than a month ago; in South Wales it 
continued fair; at Winlaton it was slack. Cut and Wire Nai! 
makers were moderately well employed at Birmingham. At 
Blackheath employment was slack with Spike and Wrought Nail 
makers. 

Tures.—Employment in the South Staffordshire trade was 
not so good as a mouth ago; at Landore it was fair and slightly 
better than in May. At Taibach employment with Brass Tube 
makers was geod, with some overtime. At Birmingham em- 


ployment on Cased and Bedstead Tubes was good. 
CHains, Ancuors, &c.—At Cradley employment remained 
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fair with Dollied, Side Welded and Cable Chain makers and 
strikers, and with Anchor makers. In South Wales it was good 
with Chain makers, slack with Anchor makers. In the North 
East Coast district employment was reported as fair, though not 
so good on small as on large Chain work; with Anchorsmiths 
it was fair. Anvil and Vise makers reported employment as hav- 
ing continued to improve at Dudley. The Spring and Axle trades 
at Birmingham and West Bromwich were well employed. With 
makers of Axles and Tires at Wednesbury employment was good. 

Locks, Krys, &c.—In the Lock and Latch trade employment 
remained bad, with much short time, and worse than a month 
and a year ago. Iron Fender makers were slack at Birmingham. 
With Spade and Fork finishers at Stourbridge employment was 
good at some works, slack at others; it was fair at Wolverhamp- 
ton on Iron Fences and Hurdles, quiet with galvanizers. 

CuTLERY, Toots, &¢c.—In the Sheffield Cutlery and Tool 
trades employment was slack generally. Edge Tool makers re- 
ported employment as still moderate at Birmingham, good at 
Wolverhampton, bad at Sheffield. In the File trade employment 
was bad at Birmingham, with short time; at Sheffield it had im- 
proved and was moderate with hand File forgers, fair with 
machine; quiet with band File cutters, fairly good with harden- 
ers: at Wolverhampton it was quiet. 

Stovrs, Grates, &c.—Employment at. Bolton, Newcastle, 
Nottingham and Falkirk was fair; at Sheffield, Leicester and 
Glasgow quiet. 

Suevet Metat, &c.—At Sheffield and Hull employment was 
reported as good; at Manchester and with London zine workers 
fair; bad generally elsewhere. 


Wrre.——-On the whole, employment in the Wire trade con- 
tinued fairly good. 


Cycle Trade Prospects. 


The Cycle trade season opened this year in peculiarly 
interesting circumstances. Last year was remarkable 
for the unexpected introduction of the 8-guinea machine, 
the dislocation of trade which ensued and the unprofit- 
able nature of the season’s results; 1905 will be memo- 
rable because of two things—a further reduction in 
prices and probably a record output surpassing that of 
the “boom year” ten years ago. When the November 
show brought forth its reduction the trade was literally 
staggered. It took some time to recover its bearings, 
while the general public wondered what would be the 
outcome of prices which seemed beggarly by comparison 
with those which ruled in former years. People won- 
dered how a trade which had been unable to make 
reasonable profits with the price of the standard machine 
at 10 guineas would fare when the standard was reduced 
2 guineas and more in some cases, and still cheaper ma- 
chines were offered. In the spring of this year, however, 
it became apparent, to the surprise of all concerned, that 
there was every prospect of the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions concerning the extent of the output being fulfilled, 
and as the season wore on those anticipations became 
justified. The result has been that the firms remaining 
in the trade have had a more active season than has ever 
been known before, one Birmingham firm, for instance, 
confessing to an output 100 per cent. more than last year. 

The causes which have produced this increase are 
varied. There has been undoubtedly an increase in the 
number of cyclists. The lowering of the price of ma- 
chines has stimulated the demand. Every one at all 
familiar with country life is aware of the greater num- 
bers of the rural population who have become cyclists, 
while in the towns the Cycle has come into very general 
use. Then again the natural inclination to ride has been 
stimulated by the extension of the easy payment system. 
It is not so easy to say whether all this boom has proved 
profitable. Probably many of the manufacturers them- 
selves as yet have very hazy notions on the subject. But 
this much is certain, that the days when the profit might 
roughly be estimated at £1 per machine produced have 
been left behind. The cheap machine has been secured 
partly by economies in manufacture, partly by reducing 
the value of the article and partly by sacrificing some of 
the profit margin. How the three operations will balance 
remains to be seen, but that the enlarged output means 
a corresponding profit on the old scale is out of the ques- 
tion. When all things are considered, however, it is 
freely confessed that manufacturers have been working 
on a much narrower margin of profit than was formerly 
the case. To this has to be added the element of un- 
certainty introduced by the extension of the easy pay- 
ment system. If it has no other result this method of 
selling involves the locking up of capital, which in most 
cases can ill be spared. 
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Tariff Difficulties in South Africa. 

The report of the Select Committee appointed by the 
Legislative Council of Cape Colony to inquire into the 
existing conditions of industries in the colony as affected 
by the present tariff is now available. The committee was 
composed of seven business men and economists, and its 
report is symptomatic of a deep seated dissatisfaction 
with the customs convention, by which, as one of the 
results of the Bloemfontein Conference in 1902, affairs of 
tariff are arranged in conference by delegates from the 
four colonies of South Africa and part of Rhodesia. A 
strong reaction has set in against the Customs Union, 
which is menaced by dissolution, the popular demand now 
being for the control of its own tariff by each separate 
colony. The commodities upon which the report recom- 
mends that increased customs duties should be levied are 
candles, jams, biscuits, flour, printed matter, medicines, 
leather goods and carts and wagons. Manufacturers of 
carts and wagons are reported in dire distress, and this 
industry is threatened with extinction in South Africa 
unless something can be done by the Government to 
check the rush of cheap imports in carts and wagons 
from the United States. 





CANADIAN PLANTS OF 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 


O American manufacturers who are reaching across 
the Canadian border to broaden the market for their 
output the attitude of the Canadian Government may 
seem ‘hostilé and even unjustifiable, as it is admitted that 
the public wants American goods, which the merchants 
are compelled to supply. As a matter of fact, however, 
Canada has a definite object in view beyond the repletion 
of her treasury, and certainly beyond the protection of 
manufacturers in England, a matter about which she 
probably’ is not very’ solicitous. The Canadian spirit 
looks for the advancement of Canada’s manufacturing in- 
terests and the protective policy has been deliberately 
adopted with a view to making the country industrially 
independent not only of foreign manufacturers, including 
England, but also of those in the United States. In fol- 
lowing the course which has been chosen Canada hopes 
to lure or goad the American manufacturer to establish 
Canadian branches, thus transferring a portion of his 
investment to the Dominion and securing the expenditure 
of a portion of his operating expenses within her bounds. 
Handsome as the returns from the custom house might 
be,. the returns from taxes, rental or purchase of land, 
supplies, &c., and from the employment of labor would 
tend much more effectively to the economic advantage of 
the country. Therefore the American who seeks to pro- 
tect his patents, to increase his trade and to avoid the 
payment of heavy duties and the dozen and one annoy- 
ances and delays of official red tape, by establishing a 
Canadian plant, takes the course which is purposely left 
open for him by the far sighted Canadian legislators. 

When he has committed himself to the project he finds 
also that a premium is placed on the nominal, if not the 
actual, separation of the branch from the parent house 
and he is practically obliged either to incorporate under 
the laws of the Dominion or to organize a distinct Cana- 
dian company to take over and operate his plant. 

An American house that is doing a fair and steadily 
increasing business in the provinces, despite all official 
discouragements, is naturally led to believe that if such 
hampering features could be avoided the business might 
be rapidly built up to large proportions, with a con- 
comitant increase in percentage of profits. It is there- 
fore tempted to make the trial, although it is clear that 
the experiment if unsuccessful will be expensive. A 
considerable number of American manufacturers in the 
Hardware and related lines have accordingly within a 
few years established branches in the Dominion which 
were more or less closely and openly identified with the 
house in this country. 

The results so far as can be observed have not been 
uniformly encouraging. Canada is growing, but it is 
still so thinly populated and the purchasing power per 
capita is so low that opportunities there are in no sense 
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commensurable with those in the United States. Some 
who have made the venture, especially those whose prod- 
ucts are not in very general consumption, state frankly 
that the resulting growth of their business has not been 
as rapid as was anticipated. It has been found that the 
low factory costs in their large plants here running to 
full capacity cannot be maintained or even approximated 
in their Canadian works, inasmuch as many of the heavi- 
est charges remain constant in spite of a much smaller 
output. This could not be corrected by increasing the 
production, as they were already making all the goods 
the market would absorb. It was even found imprac- 
ticable to invest in the best machinery and appliances 
necessary to obtain the minimum cost, as the interest 
on these would more than offset the saving on the small 
total of goods turned out. Several of the firms referred 
to are continuing to run their branches as economically 
as possible, believing that greater opportunities for busi- 
ness will soon be presented because of the rapid develop- 
ment of the Northwest. Others have sold out on such 
terms as were obtainable and disclaim any further in- 
terest in the plant which they established. 

On the other hand, a number of manufacturers are 
apparently operating Canadian factories with moderate 
but still reasonable success. Some, indeed, preserve a 
reticence that may cover an unwillingness to encourage 
competition. It may be doubted, however, if there is a 
continuance of the rush to locate in Canadian territory 
which was observed a few years ago. It remains to be 
seen, however, to what extent the dominance of a de- 
cided Canadian spirit which gives preference to goods 
purchased within the Dominion will make it increasingly 
difficult for outside manufacturers to find a market with- 
in her borders. 


—— ~+-e—_—_. 


EVENING SCHOOLS IN HARDWARE STORES. 


ARLY in the year Bullard & Gormley, wholesale and 
E retail Hardware merchants, Chicago, inaugurated 
a system of holding a business class in its store -one 
evening every two weeks. At the close of the business 
day the members of the firm and all employees would 
repair to a restaurant, where they would have a substan- 
tial dinner at the firm’s expense, after which a meeting 
was held in the store to discuss business matters. At 
each meeting one or two leading topics were taken up 
and papers were read by salesmen who had been pre- 
viously instructed to investigate the selling points of the 
line in question. These papers were followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. For instance, the topics at the first meet- 
ing were Refrigerators and Garden Hose. A paper was 
read which discussed minutely the mechanical and scien- 
tific features of the line of Refrigerators carried by the 
firm, showing the reason for the higher price of certain 
styles above others. At the same meeting a paper was 
read on Garden Hose, including a description of the 
process of manufacture, from the crude rubber up, and 
salesmen were made acquainted in this way with the 
different classes of Hose, so that they could talk intelli- 
gently to a customer about the merits of the goods. Wil- 
liam Gormley, a member of the firm, who does most of 
the buying, in each meeting made it a point to impart 
to his subordinates the various talking points and fea- 
tures of excellence of the lines which he bought, as they 
had been given him by the manufacturers. He informs 
us that the result of these meetings has been highly grati- 
fying and that the sales in the lines already covered by 
such discussions have not only greatly increased in num- 
ber but that the result has been to stimulate the sale 
of the better class of goods. 


——_47-+-———_____ 


George E. Smith & Co., Halifax, Nova Scotia, whole- 
sale and retail Hardware merchants, had a fire on July 
17, causing about $1000 damage to their building and 
$15,000 on their stock. 


Stratton Brothers, Hardware merchants of Campbells- 
burg, Ind., will erect a substantial business block to re- 
place their store, which was recently destroyed by fire. 
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RESTRICTED PRICES. 


HE extracts given below are from some further let- 
ters from jobbing houses in various parts of the 
country in which the matter of restricted prices by manu- 
facturers is touched upon as seen from the standpoint of 
the writers: 


Restriction on Season Goods. 

To the Editor: We believe that the jobbers generally 
throughout the country favor selling prices being re- 
stricted by manufacturers, especially on such lines as 
they are in the habit of selling at cost and less. The 
class of goods which we believe would benefit the jobber 
should the manufacturer see fit to restrict the prices 
would be Poultry Netting, Screen Cloth, Steel Goods, 
such as Hoes, Rakes, &c., Stove and Country Hollow 
Ware, Axes, and in fact we would be glad to see the 
prices restricted on all season goods, as the majority of 
the jobbers throughout the country seem to feel that they 
are called upon to handle this class of goods for accom- 
modation. 


Substantial Benefits. 

To the Editor: We feel that there are certain lines of 
goods on which the trade, both wholesale and retail, 
would be benefited by having restrictive prices fixed by 
the manufacturers. This condition applies to goods on 
which prices have been cut to such extent as to render 
the handling of the goods unprofitable. Fixing restrictive 
prices in such cases has been attended with very satis- 
factory results, and if manufacturers will take hold of it 
in earnest substantial benefits will be secured in every 
case for all concerned. 


Cutting for Advertising Effect. 

To the Editor: As a general proposition we would not 
eare to have the manufacturers make a restrictive price, 
leaving the matter to our own ingenuity to take care of 
ourselves the best we can. There are cases in which we 
prefer restrictive prices, and that is on such leading sta- 
ples as it has been found impossible to make any profit. 
It appears that many of the jobbers, either through de- 
sign or from following the lead of some one else, have 
gotten into the habit of selling some goods at less than the 
cost of handling the same, being satisfied possibly with 
the advertising they get out of it and thinking that this 
is an economical way of advertising their business directly 
in the territory where they are the most interested. 


Unfair Competition. 

To the Editor: We favor restricted prices on heavy 
staple articles, such as Wringers, Freezers, Stove Boards, 
Wire Cloth, Grindstones, Eaves Trough and Conductor, 
Axes, Cross Cut Saws and Hand Agricultural Implements. 
We also think it very important to have restricted selling 
prices on standard factory brand Tools, so that a jobber 
who confines himself to factory brands can avoid unfair 
competition of some large jobbers, who push their private 
brand goods at a big profit and cut prices on factory 
brands. 


Would Lessen Trouble from Catalogue Houses. 

To the Editor: We think it is to the mutual interest 
of both the manufacturer and the jobber for the manufac- 
turer to name selling price on many articles. Much of 
the trouble regarding catalogue houses could be remedied 
or removed if the manufacturer would appreciate the 
necessity of giving the jobbers sufficient differential to 
conduct their business without loss, and this can only be 
done on many articles by the manufacturers naming the 
selling price. 


Manufacturers Reaching After Jobbers’ Trade. 


To the Editor: We think there are very few who would 
not be in favor of having the principle of restricted 
prices applied to many lines of goods, particularly those 
that are sold at prices that really do not pay the jobber 
the expense of doing business. This is owing to a compe- 
tition not only between jobbers themselves, but competi- 
tion with manufacturers, many of whom reach out to 
encourage trade that should be handled exclusively by the 
jobbers. 


Would Protect Jobbers Against Reckless Travelers. 


To the Editor: I take it for granted that other job- 
bers are having the same troubles to contend against as I 
have, therefore as a rule probably favor restricted sell- 
ing prices when and where practical. The jobbers them- 


selves no doubt are all anxious to realize a fair profit 
on their sales, but such is not the case with the average 
salesman, especially traveling men. There are many lines 
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of goods on which it is almost impossible to make any 
profit unless prices are restricted. I will give you one 
instance: Fruit Jars have been sold in this market 
and other jobbing centers at and below cost for several 
years. I have become so disgusted with them that in 
case prices are not restricted next season I have fully 
determined to drop the line altogether. 

Cutting or destruction of profits happens usually in 
this manner: The progressive salesman goes out among 
the retail trade early in the season, probably in January 
or sooner, and takes orders for carloads to be distributed 
at different railway stations, on which he realizes a fair 
profit. Of course, the retail buyers require a guarantee 
against declines up to date of shipment. When the next 
salesman comes along the retailer tells him a lower price 
than he has bought at or uses some other sharp means 
to have him cut prices—a habit which many traveling 
men are fond of. The retailer, now having lower’ prices 
in his possession, at once notifies the party of whom he 
has bought that he must meet these prices or cancel his 
order. By these means the cutting keeps on until prices 
go down to or below cost long before any Fruit Jars are 
shipped into the State. After these lower prices are once 
established it is extremely difficult to change them during 
the current season. A similar process goes on with Hay 
Baling Ties and other goods where the selling price is 
open. 

On the other hand, my experience with Ammunition, 
Plow Shapes, Ice Cream Freezers and other lines where 
the selling price is restricted is that the salesman going 
out on the road offers the limit to any or all customers 
at once. He is not permitted to go below that. Conse- 
quently I am sure of realizing at least the rebate. 

Of course, there are many lines of goods on which it 
would be utterly impractical to place a restricted price. 
For instance, on Pocket Cutlery, Tinware and Enameled 
Ware, where there is a great variety of quality and style, 
a fair profit can be realized without any restriction in 
prices. But on staple goods, on which the retailer is 
thoroughly well posted, I find it extremely difficult to 
make any profit at all unless prices are restricted. 





Ultimately Disadvantageous. 

To the Editor: We have never been satisfied that 
making restricted prices would ultimately operate to the 
best interest of the jobbing Hardware trade. We do 
anticipate, however, that it is necessary on some items 
that the manufacturers control their prices in order that 
= the cost of doing business may be saved to the mer- 
chant. 


Principle Not Generally Feasible. 

To the Editor: The number of manufacturers’ goods 
on which restricted prices are desirable and necessary is, 
comparatively speaking, small. and I do not believe this 
principle could be adopted very generally; still in some 
few cases it has worked and is working satisfactorily. 





Restrictions Must Be Enforced. 

To the Editor: Generally speaking, we are in favor of 
restricted prices if they provide a sufficient profit to more 
than cover the cost of doing business and, further, if 
the restrictions are sufficiently binding to compel adher- 
ence to the prices. We believe that the restricted prices 
can better be applied to staple goods than to Shelf Hard- 
ware. 


A Matter of Much Concern. 


To the Editor: The matter of restricted prices is caus- 
ing a good deal of thought in the trade. We believe there 
are many goods on which it would be an advantage to 
have restricted wholesale selling prices, although the 
number of articles on which it would be wise to place re- 
stricted prices is comparatively few when compared 
with the total number sold. 


An Undisputed Fact. 


To the Editor: We are strongly in favor of manufac- 
turers adopting restricted prices on some lines of goods. 
We do not mean to say that we are in favor of restricted 
prices on all lines, as competition and conditions pertain- 
ing to some lines do not make this course necessary. It 
is a fact beyond dispute that certain lines will be sold 
by jobbers at cost unless the prices are restricted. 


Staple Lines Not Profitable. 


To the Editor: We are very much in favor of re- 
stricted prices on a few of the staple lines of goods 
which at the present time afford us little or no profit. 
The restricted prices should apply on such goods as 
Nails, Wire, Hay Bale Ties, Hand Implements, Steel 
Plow Shapes, Ice Cream Freezers, Ammunition, Shot and 
kindred articles. 
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A Complicated Question. 

To the Editor: There are some conditions now pre- 
vailing that would seem to favor restricted prices, while 
others are unfavorable to restriction. And, again, these 
conditions are themselves quite likely to be altered. 
Each article or line will have to be judged or decided 
upon according to the situation surrounding it at the 
time. 


All Staples with Close Margins Should Be Restricted. 


To the Editor: We are very much in favor of re- 
stricted prices on staple lines of Hardware. We think 
the jobbing trade generally favor them. The classes of 
goods to which it would be practicable in our judgment 
to apply this principle would be Nails, Barb Wire, Bar 
Iron, Loaded Shells, Machine Bolts, Carriage Bolts, Steel 
Goods, Axes and in fact nearly all other staple lines on 
which margins are very close. 


Om 


Correspondence. 


JOBBERS AS MANUFACTURERS. 


To the Rditor: An article in The Iron Age of July 
20 entitled “ E. C. Simmons on Special Brands” presents 
one or two propositions to which I beg to make brief 
reference through your columns and from the standpoint 
of a retailer. 

Mr. Simmons holds an anomalous position in the 
trade. He represents a large jobbing house. Unlike 
many other jobbers who sell largely at retail from their 
principal store, his company maintains in the same city 
of St. Louis in a separate building what I understand to 
be a very large, well equipped retail store, in which is 
sold a very wide line of merchandise in addition to Hard- 
ware and which is chiefly supplied from the wholesale 
house and is in fact subsidiary thereto. It appears that 
he also has some interest in one or two manufacturing 
concerns producing cutlery and similar goods and indi- 
cations are that these manufactured lines will be in- 
creased. 

One suggestion in his communication is that under 
certain conditions the jobbers would club together and 
get some small factories of their own in which they 
would made their special brands of goods and from 
those factories supply the retailers and consumers. I 
have asked myself the question, What would be the effect 
of this enterprise if carried out to any considerable ex- 
tent? It would seem that the logical and necessary re- 
sult would be that the manufacturers would club to- 
gether or perhaps operate as individuals and sell their 
products direct to the retailers and possibly to the large 
consumers. There is now no more impropriety in that 
being done than for the jobbers to manufacture some of 
their own goods or for the jobbers to sell to the con- 
sumer. 

I do not understand that the manufacturers have 
generally said they would make no more special brands— 
in fact, they are now furnishing them—but they evidently 
are determined that the 1001 meaningless brands with 
which goods are now disguised shall not entirely sup- 
plant their factory brands. 

My opinion is that the policy of the manufacturers 
in this matter deserves the encouragement of the re- 
tailers because the greater number of them have given 
the jobbers almost the entire control of their product 
with such brands as the jobbers have desired, whereas, 
they might have sold largely to retailers and consumers, 
and thus become a much more formidable opposition to 
the jobbers than the catalogue houses possibly can be. 
So far as concerns those catalogue houses, it is well- 
known that a few jobbers are responsible for them. I 
hardly think the manufacturer originally supplied them. 
The position of the less powerful jobbers ought in the 
light of Mr. Simmons’ article to be very clear. If the 
large jobbers become manufacturers the retailers will 
get their goods from first hands and possibly through 
other channels than heretofore. The old adage that the 
shoemaker should stick to his last may fittingly apply to 
the merchant who would extensively make his own 
goods. 

The medium class jobbers hold the key to-the situa- 
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tion. They could profitably sell manufacturers’ brands 
in competition with jobbers’ brands. It would seem 
worth trying. Cc. B. J. 


LARGE JOBBERS A MENACE TO FACTORY 
BRANDS. 


To the Editor: I can readily understand that you 
perhaps feel that you have given the Simmons Hardware 
Company about all the free advertising that it is entitled 
to. In fact, you must have weighed carefully the question 
as to whether the importance of its standing and there- 
fore its views on current questions justified you in 
giving space in your columns to its recent communica- 
tions. It seems to me that the fact that you did so was 
sufficient answer to the rather uncalled for statement 
in one of its letters that you were perhaps influenced 
by your business interests in the position that you have 
taken on the special brand question. Nevertheless, I did 
hope that some one capable of putting the matter clearly 
would call attention to the light which the communica- 
tion on restricted prices in your issue of July 13 on the 
part of an officer of the company, as against the letter on 
the subject of special brands in your issue of July 20, 
throws on this vital question. 


On restricted prices this company by its first vice- 
president takes a most decisive stand. It poses as a 
distributer of manufacturers’ goods and argues that re- 
stricted prices are detrimental to progress, energy, &c., 
and, in fact, are immoral or against the law. It claims 
that jobbers should be free to sell goods of all kinds at 
such prices as they may wish or deem advisable. But 
does not the former president, and surely the guiding 
spirit, of the company give the whole snap away in his 
letter of the 20th? Does he not clearly set forth the fact 
that the policy of his company is special brands first, last 
and all the time? And in view of this can manufacturers or 
their agents or the large (and increasing) number of 
legitimate jobbers be expected to pay much attention or 
attach much weight to the arguments used by the first 
vice-president on the question of restricted prices? 

Mr. Simmons, it seems to me, has pointed out the 
vital question in the whole special brand proposition— 
that when a jobber becomes so large that he controls 
the output of any manufacturer or manufacturers he 
ceases to be a jobber and becomes a manufacturers’ 
agent. Whether in any line of Hardware a jobber, be 
he ever so large, can dispose satisfactorily of a factory’s 
entire product remains to be seen. I doubt it. 

It seems to me that manufacturers should awaken to 
the fact that the large jobbers are a menace to them 
as far as their factory brands are concerned and that 
they should see clearly that only by restricting these 
large jobbers as to the selling prices of their regular 
factory brands lies their salvation. I do not think I am 
mistaken in stating that, generally speaking, manufac- 
turers of Hardware prefer to market their goods through 
jobbing channels. As there are few lines large enough 
to make it pay to sell to the retail trade direct it 
behooves them therefore to guard the interests of the 
real jobbers and protect these against those who have 
graduated or who want to graduate from that class. 

Has anybody ever called attention to the fact that 
when the very large jobbers were building up the cata- 
logue houses by competing among themselves for the 
catalogue house trade, they took very good care not to 
sell the catalogue houses any of their special brands, but 
confined their efforts entirely to factory brand goods? 

MANUFACTURER. 


A RETAILER’S EXPERIENCE WITH SPECIAL 
BRANDS. 


To the Editor: I have followed closely and with inter- 
est the arguments pro and con on private brands. May I 
contribute a little personal experience in this matter? 
Fifteen years ago I launched into business far myself 
after spending about the same number of years as a 
salesman for others. Good hard work for yourself, with 
the ups and downs of trade, soon brings business sense 
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and the certain knowledge of keen competition every- 
where in the business world. 

About ’96 and ’97 our firm first began to take note 
of the prices which we heard catalogue houses were 
making on Tools, &c. After studying one of those cata- 
logues carefully and learning by sad experience what 
these prices meant to us, we were impressed with the 
importance of securing lines that we could control and 
sell at a reasonable profit. All the objections now made 
to private brands arose in our minds then; we thought 
long and carefully, discussed the matter fully, threshed 
it out for two years at least from one end to the other, 
winnowed the chaff and the wheat remained. If manu- 
facturers’ brands, well established in our trade by our 
own hard work, were to be so catalogued that their sale 
brought no profit, private brands must at least be tried. 
So, though I admit it was with grave doubts and fears, 
we made the venture in a few lines of private brands, 
putting them into the hands of some of the best me- 
chanics and watching results. 

Before determining finally to put in the full line I 
made a trip to headquarters to discuss the matter fully 
with the gentlemen whose private brands we desired to 
sell. That trip I have never regretted, as it resulted in 
our determination to push that line, which we have done 
ever since with profit to ourselves and satisfaction to our 
customers. 

We place an unlimited guarantee upon all these goods 
and in truth must say we have been surprised that so 
few defective goods are returned to us. In the six years 
we have pushed them I do not believe we have returned 
to the jobber more than three dozen Tools of all kinds out 
of sales that have run into thousands of dollars. 

Let me relate our experience with Freezers to illus- 
trate local competition. For years we had handled only 
factory brands, which being sold by Queensware stores, 
grocers and department stores bore practically no profit. 
We bought and pushed for several years another factory 
brand of Freezers not sold by others in our city. This 
went well for a while until others secured the same 
Freezer, and in a little while came the same old cry, 
“No profit in sales of this Freezer; big sales, no profit.” 

In stocking up on private brands we included a 
Freezer. We used it at home, found it to work just as 
easily, was as well made and took as little time as any 
Freezer in the market. We advertised it well, with the 
result that to-day we sell more Freezers than any other 
firm in the city, and 75 per cent. of our sales are private 
brand Freezers, on which we make a good profit. 

With the experience we have had in better profits to 
ourselves and full satisfaction to our customers in the 
use of private brands do you wonder that we advocate 
them? For good private brands you pay as much or more 
than for factory brands, but this you are willing to do 
when assured of control and a profit. The jobber should 
be willing to pay more to the manufacturer for making 
his private brands, since the retailer pays the jobber 
more. We are all in business for reputation and money, 
and a retailer can no more afford to sell an inferior 
private brand than a manufacturer with a reputation 
can afford to cheapen his product under his own brand. 

While we believe this private brand question is one 
to be settled between manufacturer and jobber, still the 
retailer is largely interested. If catalogue houses by 
their low prices destroy the commercial value of factory 
brands the retailer will for self protection be compelled 
to seek other or private brands of goods. We believe 
the manufacturers are just beginning to feel the de- 
structive influence of catalogue house prices by the grow- 
ing demand of retailers for private brand goods from the 
jobber. The remedy lies in the hands of the manufac- 
turer himself. No wise merchant will carry a line with- 
out profit. Let the manufacturer protect his own brand 
from unwise price cutting by those who use it thus to 
advertise other lines. This matter once righted we be- 
lieve the private brand issue will speedily settle itself. 

INDIANA. 





[Another communication on the subject of special 
brands has also come to us signed “J. S. H.,” without 
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other indication of the identity of the author. This letter 
we shall be glad to publish if the writer will advise us as 
to his name and address. This information is desired as 
a mark of good faith on the part of our correspondent 
and not for publication, unless specifically stated. We 
cannot publish communications from anonymous sources, 
although we are always glad to respect strictly the con- 
fidence of those who desire their identity withheld.—Eb.] 


—_——__sa-- oe 


JANNEY, SEMPLE, HILL &* CO.’S CATALOGUE 


ANNEY, SEMPLE, HILL & CO. of Minneapolis, 
J Minn., have just issued a cloth bound, flexible back 
catalogue, 8 x 10 inches in size, containing 1860 pages 
of illustrations, descriptions and prices of the goods 
handled by the company, in addition to a general index 
of 34 pages which is preceded by a department index. 
Attention is called to the pronounced change in the style 
and.size of the book, the design having been to make it 
easy for reference and not too heavy to handle, and it is 
referred to as an improvement over the company’s former 
issues. A view of the main building and offices, 20-36 
South Second street, First Avenue South, First and Sec- 
ond streets, is shown at the front of the book. The de- 
partments include the following: 


Mechanics’ and Edge Tools. 

Farming Implements, Haying and Logging Tools. 

Builders’ Hardware, Paper, Roofing, &c. 

Miscellaneous Hardware. 

House Furnishing Goods. 

Stoves, Ranges and Stove Furnishings. 

Tinware, Enameled Ware. Copper Ware, &c. 

Paints, Oils, Glass, Brushes, Painters’ Supplies, &c. 

Pumps, Pipe, Fittings, Plumbers’ and Engineers’ Sup- 
plies. 

Belting, Hose, Packing, &c. 

Watches, Clocks, Sewing Machines, Store and Office 
Fixtures and Supplies. 

Cutlery, Silver Plated Ware, &c. 

Blacksmiths’ Hardware, Iron, Steel, &e. 

Tinners’ Tools and Machines. 

Sheet and Bar Metals and Tubing. 

Guns. Ammunition, Bicycles, Fishing Tackle and Gen- 


eral Sporting Goods. 

Harness, Saddlery and Leather Goods. 

Some goods are illustrated in colors, among which are 
Padlocks and Stove Rugs. The Hardware merchants of 
the Northwest who use this catalogue from which to 
order goods will without doubt find their labors lessened 
to a considerable extent. 


a 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS’ FILE CATALOGUE. 


SNRY DISSTON & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
H issued a large and very comprehensive new 
price-list catalogue dated July 1. It _ illustrates, 
describes and lists the different shapes and cuts of Files 
most generally used in so much detail that the consumer 
can readily determine the tool required for a particular 
purpose. Terms are defined and careful instructions are 
given, enabling buyers and dealers to specify correct 
names and save trouble and delay by ordering properly. 
The line includes regular Files and Rasps for all pur- 
poses, together with Superfine Files, Escapement, Watch- 
makers’ and Die Sinkers’ Files, Rifflers, Engravers’ Tools, 
Machinists’ Scrapers, &c. The last page of the catalogue 
gives a large engraving of the present plant with a small 
eut for comparison showing the original works, estab- 


lished in 1840. 
8 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


HE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY, South- 
ington, Conn., and 27 Murray street, New York, has 

just issued a new complete catalogue, showing in detail 
the multitudinous styles, patterns and sizes of goods 
made at its various factories. In general appearance it 
much resembles the company’s previous catalogues and 
has 456 pages, each 104% x 7% inches. The goods illus- 
trated and described are a general line of Hardware, fine 
Mechanics’ Tools, House Furnishing Goods and Tinsmiths’ 
Tools and Machines, the company being a pioneer in the 
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production of the latter lines, having made them since 
1828; either the present organization or its predecessors. 
The goods referred to are entirely of the company’s own 
manufacture. Standard lists have been retained but 
some changes have been necessary in other lists and 
numbers. A radical change has been made in the dis- 
count sheet No. 1 issued with the book under the date of 
August 1. Special lists are also issued in connection with 
several important lines. 
————  ——~» 


Refrigerator Levers. 


Greene, Tweed & Co., 17 Murray street, New York, 
manufacturers of brass specialties in hardware, illustrate 
in a catalogue of this line just issued two new designs of 
refrigerator levers, as here shown. Fig. 1 illustrates the 





Fig. 1.—Refrigerator Lever No. 590. 
No. 590, the construction of which is such that a down- 
ward pressure of the lever not only closes the refrigerator 
door but makes a tight joint, thus keeping cold air 
in and warm air out. Fig. 2 represents a similar lever, 
No. 595, of somewhat different design, but capable of 
accomplishing the same result. The No. 590 is 5% 





Fig. 2.—Refrigerator Lever No. 595. 


inches long from top to bottom and the 595 is 63¢ inches 
over all. Both are made of cast brass, in polished and 
nickeled finishes, are made for right or left hand and 
packed six in a box. 

—_— +e 


Press Lever Pocket Knife. 


Naponach Knife Company, Naponach, N. Y., for which 
U. J. Ulery, 7-9 Warren street, New York, is direct repre- 
sentative for both domestic and export trade, has just 
put on the market a new pocket knife, as here shown. 
This knife is opened by merely pressing a small lever in 
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connection with each blade, the result of which is to 
throw the blade open a quarter turn or half way, when 
a slight pressure on the blade completes the operation, 
the small lever remaining rigidly out of the way along- 
side of blade tang and entirely hidden from sight as seen 
from one side. The knives as now made are all two 
blades, with pearl, stag and celluloid scales or covering, 





Press Lever Pocket Knife. 


brass lined, with nickel springs, crocus finished blades 
and brass rivets. The sizes ready for market are ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s penknives 3 inches over all, closed. As 
soon as orders are caught up with the factory will also 
make various patterns in jackknife sizes. 


——————»>- oe -— 
A New Automobile Air Pump. 





The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, Chicago, is plac- 
ing on the market an improved air pump for automobiles 
that is free from the check valve or packing heretofore 
used between high and low pressures. It is known as 
the Imperial-Wixon compound double acting air pump 
and is illustrated by the exterior and interior views 
given herewith. Tests made by the manufacturers in 
competition with five other leading pumps indicate that 





Imperial Wiron Compound Double Acting Air Pump. 


the Wixon will inflate an ordinary automobile tire to 
60 pounds pressure with 100 to 125 strokes, as compared 
with 150 to 250 strokes for the other pumps tested. 
Tests were also made by pumping into a small cylinder, 
the indicator showing 120 pounds pressure after ten 
strokes and 200 pounds at the end of the eighteenth. 
In all these tests the labor involved is lighter than with 
the older types. Ease of operation is accomplished by 
the peculiar mechanism of the pump, by which the high 
pressure is exerted only on the down stroke in a small 
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cylinder and the up stroke compresses the air in a sup- 
plementary chamber to a density not exceeding 30 pounds 
to the square inch. There is actually a double compres- 
sion of the air accomplished by three chambers. As will 
be seen by the illustration, the pump consists of an outer 
cylinder, C; a movable inner cylinder, A, and a stationary 
hollow piston, D. The outer cylinder is threaded onto 
the cast iron base, and the stationary piston is also 
threaded into the same base and connected by means of 
the passageway through the cast base leading to the air 
tube. The operation of the pump is as follows: On the 
up stroke the air already contained in the outer space 
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of the inner bore of the hollow piston, prevents the jerk- 
ing or stoppage that would be present were the com- 
pression accomplished against a larger column of air. 
This pump is made of brass throughout, with the ex- 
ception of a wooden handle and a cast iron foot piece. 
It is standard size, 1% x 18 inches, and is substantially 
built and intended to retail at $5. 
———_3-+-———_—____ 


Ideal Screw Wrench. 


& Wilcox Company, Southington, 
Murray street, New York, has just brought 


The 
Conn., 


Peck, Stow 
and 27 





Fig. 


KX is forced through perforations at the foot of the inner 
cylinder at B into the inner chamber which surrounds 
the stationary piston. As the plunger is lifted this air 
passes the yielding leather washer M into the com- 


1.—Ideal Screw Wrench. 


out the Ideal wrench, here illustrated. The handle is 
fastened to the solid bar by a screw which passes through 
the wooden parts and likewise through the bar of the 


wrench, which, it will be observed, covers the end of the 


pression chamber N at the top of the hollow cylinder, wrench, as shown. The bar and stationary jaw is a 
securing in that chamber a maximum pressure of 30 ‘solid one-piece bar forged from high grade steel, it 





Fig. 2.- 


pounds to the square inch. On the down stroke the com- 
pressed air contained in N is prevented from returning 
into the cylinder below by the action of the leather 
washer, and is therefore forced past a check valve at M 
into the hollow piston D and thence outward to the tire 
or tank to be filled. The fact that the second or highest 
compression is accomplished only by the down stroke, 
where the weight of the operator comes into play and 
where the column of air is confined to the narrow limits 





Sectional View 


PAINTS, OILS AND ‘COLORS 


of Wrench. 

is said. The movable jaw slides backward and forward 
over the solid bar, the shoulder supporting the screw at 
one end, while the other end actuates the sliding jaw. 
The octagon nut is placed over the solid bar after the 
shoulder is in place and fastened securely by the deep 
thread cnt upon the bar, holding the shoulder securely in 
place. There is a stout metal frame which is slipped on 
the solid bar, which, with the two semicircular wooden 
parts, forms the handle of wrench. 




















































White Lead, Zinc, &¢.— fn Chrome, pure 7 ¥D ile i @ b Animal, Fish and Vege- 
e Ib eee "Red Ao .” ~ fea noua ha # ooo Bae Cee cccvccssecscccoscess 12 aio table Oil x at 
Lead, English white, in Oil.. 9%@ 9% | “424. Hed, buis., ‘2 bbls. « eg Bic pha, ‘ NN: scvccatladentes 2 a\5 s @ gal 
Lead, American white,, in Oil: Lots less than 500 Umber Burnt en li @l4 Linseed, City, raw..............53 @5l 
—_ a BBs eneee oe ers Litharge, American, 6 on > Srectoemaata @l Linseed, City, boiled... 155 56 
2ots less than 500 ID....-+++++ ++ : Ocher, American....... # ton $8.50@16.00 iscellaneous— zinseed, State and West'n,ri (32 
In Barrels.........+0+ etteseeeee oe @é6é Orcher, American Goiden pasts oa 3% ; = Linseed, raw Calcutta seed...... (@60 
a, W nite. _-¥ 2 Ib tin @ y% | Oreher, French,..........+.. : 1%@ 2p | Barytes. White, me or <vayo o) | dard, Extra Prime, Winter....58 @59 
used S White. 7 OL. rg ‘tin * -@ Orcher, Foreign Golden........3 @4 Barytes, Amer floated. ? ton 18 00a 19.00 ROW, TOME NG. Je cccsiccctccenss 47 a8 
“pails, add to keg price A na @1 wae een oo 8 ori Barytes, Crude, No, 1..@ ton 10.Ju@11.00 — z * pseecaapgiecesers _ 
a ‘White i "= range Minerai, breuch....... Weal ' . 7 : y ) : @ 3 otton-seed, de, f.0.b, mills... @.. 
ariel = os a hey pales -- @1% Orange Mineral, German..... 8 @l0 See ion as) 5 tt ; we “35 | € tton seed, Summer Yellow, fal 
Lead, American, Terms: For lots 12 a Mineral, ” » seeeencenens 8 @ 8%! China Clay. English...? ton 11 17 .00 oo ggg ee megane we @20% 
tons and over 4¢ rebate; and 2% for ay a. English. .......... Ha@ 8'2 | Cobalt, Oxide......... 2 100 th 2.50@ 2.60 ho =the aaeatE. j 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of ed, Indian, American.. 3 @M Whiting. Cx : A 100 tb ine 43 OFF QTAGES......0eceeeeeeeeeeeees :: @.. 
te oy 4 1g, WMMON, ...F ’ Spe Ws cesdcntecunenadasael @.. 
invoice; for lots of 500 Ibs, and over | ed, Turkey, English.... -4 @l0 Whiting Gilde 32 100 Tt 5X@ (55 | Sperm, Crude ‘ 

2% for'cash if paid in 15 days from Hed. ee, TRG 2 oo: 0: fat Whiting, Ex. Gilders.® 100 ‘s5@ 60 | Sperm. Natural. Spring.......... @.. 
co e 1 ted, Venetian, Amer... 100 Tb $0.50@1.25 1, EX. Gliders. We - Sperm, Bleached Spring.......... @. 
aie ee See an, IO REELS) = Putty, Commoreial—y uw » | me. Natal Weew.-------2 2s 

> Sle a, aian, spe . sachet ; ab 
aa. coin in bbls...... 4%@ RE ince cha canemeueway 3 @9%/In biladders.................$1.79 @1.75 RN I eduxadtiewndadeeds (53 
aa le | Sienna, . an, Ba Powd 3 (@ 6% | In bbls, or tubes........... 1.10 @1,15 Whale. Gree. nc...iccccccess (a 
Dari * Be | Sienna, American, Raw........ 1%@ 2 In 1 t to 5 th cans........ 2.6) @2.9 Whale, Natural Winter........ 12 @4H 
gue Bet Seal. O7.:.. | Sienna’ “American, Burnt “and | | Im 12% to 50M cans........ 140 @155 | Whale, Bleached Winter....- H @% 
wel A Seal ry. OWGETED - cocererseresneveees g(a ; : 7, Menhaden, Brown, Strained...28 @29 
Antwerp, ae oot. 7; . gi, | Talc, French........... # ton $15. 0 30.00 Spirits Turpentine— » eal. Menhaden; Light, Strained..... 29 @30 
ee, Fr a ; = .- — ‘Oil: * | Talc, American........ #@ ton 15.00@25.00 | In Oil Dbls..............eeee ees 6l2@62 Menhaden, Bleached, Winter..31 @32 
Grea Seal: epee oes ; | Terra Alba, French..%# 100 tb 90 @1.00| In machine bbls..............-. 62 @62% | Menhaden, Ex-Bld. Winter....32 @33 
"oe ai te and over 1\4%@12% — Alba: ee. Sie @1,00 Glue— YD | Menhaden, Southern,........... 164@ 17 
Lots of 1 ton and over..... ) 2% | porra . _ fenh 
hots of Jess, than 1, top 12 Ge | ee NO Tossaeneecsescsogze- 60 @MD | CABINET aa anneeoeeeessseeee @iS_ | Socoanut, Cochin... B® face NM 
Zinc, V, M. , ’ Terra Aiba: American, # 100 OMAMON BONE... .+++ecccececees | Coc rime 7 
Red Sea}: , We i ccntmeetias “.. 45 @50 | Extra White......-..--.. Bh BO — he ee . = 
Lots of 1 ton and _ over....10%@11 ; "Dii@ 3% | Foot Stock, White...... @l4 od, Newfoundlanc 39 @ 
“tau, | Umber, Te key, Bnt. & Pow. 2%@ 3 7 Red Elaine. 31 @32 
Lots of less than 1 ton....104@11% | tinher Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 2%@ 3%| Foot Stock, Brown.. fF ta. Boas. oe tas 
t cpecounte, Tench salar Umber, Burnt, Amer | 1%4@ 2 | | German Ri cisiccaus @ * | Olive, "ion, eases" . aT 
oO buyers, oe 3 Imber, Raw, Amer... .. 1% ENE Saseacektiacceceren @ | Olive, ftallan, DDIS...+..+-.++.+ Ex 
grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbls, 4%. | YUlnw: Chrome nes... mh | _ppptoeanennnaanases @16 | Neatsfoot, prime............. .--- 49 @50 
Dry Colors BD Vermilion, American Lead....10 @25 Low Grade........+++-+++ coe § pt Palm, Logos......+.+++++. Pb 54@ 5% 
on one... .§ @0 | Vermilion: Quicksilver’ tass.: G8 | Gum Shellac. en | Mineral Oils— 
Black, Drop, Ame °4 @6 | Vermilion, English, Import....75\ @80_ | um onetiac # Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold zal. 
Black. Drop; Eng 5 @15 | Vermilion, Chinese............. $0.90@1.00 | Bleached | Commercial........-. 3 @38 NOUN cimnadsatnanedsaminddeatonnes 19%4@11% 
Black, Ivory.. a6 en Col in Oil | Bone Dried. Black, 29 gravity, 15 cold test.11%4@12%4 
lamp. Com.... _v 6 ctors in a # Db EE.  cndasdtgunstacedvaat 2 5 Black. Summer................ 10%@11% 
Blue, Celestial. 4 @6 | Black, Lampblack @14 | Diamond I....-..+--++++eee-e+0s- 5) @52 | Cylinder, light filtered..... 18 19 
Blue, Chinese.. 29 @32 | Rine, Chinese @46 | Fine Orance ....-...+0-0.--re00e 43 @% | Cylinder, dark filtered.. 16 @IT 
Bine, Prnssian..... 27 @30 | Blue, Prussian Se PCy COMINIOE. cect ccecncensnwsts 39 @40 | Paraffine. 903-907 gravity. ‘y4al3 
Blue, Uspemenns 14%4@15 | Blue, Ultramarine @16 +s Paraffine. 903 gravity ‘1%@2 
Brown, Spanish........ o@ | Brown, Vandyke @i4 Paraffine. 883 gravity - %@ % 
Carmine, No. 40.........-.++++- $3. ory 60 is Green, Chrome ..10 @15 PUIG, TIN iss ocscacgnecccedas %@13 
Green, Cnrome, ordinary...... Se © GRU, Picea vicvsnccicticccs.s. @u In small lots %¢ advance. 
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‘Current aaiecse Prices. 


General Goods.—ln tle following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, aud the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type (Roman) 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A_ rauge of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 





Aajusters, Blind— : 
womestic, BF doz. §$3.00.......0006. 4% 
NOT BS  cccccccesccccccceccensevecses ; oom he 
_immerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 


Ives’ Patent.........+sscccesesecesees 35% 
Taplin’s Perfection.......-++++++eseree 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridyes, Shells, &c. 


eee Oe ¢ 
Hay-Budden. WFO c "- aeeg 
TrentOUu ...cecescseocsevessecs # hb 9@9K¢ 
Peter ele 5 — 
wiinvil, Vise ang rita: 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, ce. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— | 


Livingston Nail C0.....+-+eeeeseee ‘ 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur. - Hk 10@75 7 
Jennings’ Patn, reg. finish. 50410 
Black Lip or Blued....... 604 10 
Boring Mach, Augers.. 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist. 
kord's Auger and Car Bits 
Forstner Pat. 7 
YH nnin 
~— iv ext. Tip. R. Jennings’ list..25% 
No, 30, Jennings’ list...... W&T% % 
Russell oe apaeea eb aeiind ava 
L’ Hommedieu Oar Bite. ..<cccccccces 15% 


Mayhew's Countersink Bits..... -- 45% 
Millers Falls........2+.:++++0- 508 987% % 









Car Bits....... 
Pugh's Black.. 
Pugh’'s Jennings 
Snell's Auger Bits 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 607 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist....60&107/ 
Wright’s Jennings’ ts 50 

Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drilis, Twist. 

Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s smail, $8 ign t” Fics: ens 
Cat's Pattern, ; 
NO, & GIB... cccccccccccccccsccccevess “i 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern........... 605% 
c, E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. By 
BWAN'S occccccscccccccccccscccccceccvers Oy, 
Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 

Common Dbdle. Cut... .$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 

$4.60; 11 to 18, $5.76 


Hollow Augers— 





Bonney Pat., per doz.,89. ae 
AMER ..nccccccccccccccccesccvseceece 
Umbveranl ..ccccccscecsesccvcescdeceseoes 2 
Wood's Universal..........cc.ceeeeeees 3% 

Ship Augers and Site... 
DS ~-tiantansnisaus meeneeeaoest y@5 
C, E. Jennings & Co.: 

L’Hommedieu’s .........seeeeeeeeses 15% 

Watrous’ ... 3&5 
Ohio Tool Co. 5 


BRGT'D. . covecesses 
Awl Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. 


Awls— 

Brad Awls: 
Handled ......+:+ gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.63@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@i0¢ 


Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro. stass¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. -oro, 65@7I0¢ 
Seratch Arls: 


Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 |- 
Handled, Socket. .9r0.$11.50@12.00 
IIIT cp cle keacesensnetiadasns tetuee 40%, 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
ee. ee $6.75 
Second Quality........... $6.25 
Double Bit, base weights: 
Gs ns = once rene $8.75 
Becens  Geaney. .icvesicers $8.25 


Axle Grease — 

See Grease, Agle 
Iron or Steel 

-44@ 

-4%4@ 


Axles— 
Concord, Loose Collar. . 
Concord, Solid Collar.. 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 
2 


No. 1 Common, Louse. ..34@*%¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Stylei4yq@s4e 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4G 4a¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nous. 7, 8. 11 and 12... .75@T5&S% 
Wee. 83 te Th... ses Wk ATES Y, 
Nos. 15 to 18. ..75&10@ 754 10452 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75&l@7T5E1045% 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 


1b.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
» 5@6¢ 
Half Patent......0.+.. lb. 8a @9v¢ 
Bui Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
BR lt ci ckccshaasnstall 20% 
SI nln tos AE ana hea chicenbeniinnl 25% 
Oe errr 2&5, 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........cscessceevess 3% 
PD sv vcdeunevesncccncscosed 50&10@60 7, 
Spring— 
Spring Balances....... 6OG60E5 % 
Chatillon’s; 
Light Spg. Balances............ 40&10% 
Straight Balances.................+: 40% 
Circular Balances...............00++ 50% 
DN DIE. ccupotnesctcectieensnsenaull 3% 
Barb Wire—sSee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib.... 
per lb., 24 @3\%4¢ 
Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 


Scale Beams.......... j0k 10G@50 %, 

Chattillon’s No, 1.......ccccccccccees 30% 

CASED. FEO, Baccccoscvccsccecsces 40%, 
Beaters, Carpet— 


Holt-Lyon_ Co. 
No. t. Wire Coppered # doz. $0.85; 


na "0 Wire Galvanized..# doz. 1.75 
Western W. G. Co.: 


No. 1 Electric............... gro. $7.80 

Be. Oe tate tincsinesed gro. $9.00 

No. 3 Perfection Dust...... gro. $8.00 
Egs- 


Holt, No, A, Japanned.... 
Holt. No. 1, Tinned....... 
Holt, No, B, Japanned.... 
Holt, No. 2. Tinned....... 
Lyon, No, % Japanned.... 
Lyon, No. Japanned... 
it Mfg. 2% 

60 Improved Dover.... 
NS 75 Improved Dover.. 
No. 100 Improved Dover. J 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin'd.. 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.. i500 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler. "S850 
No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’ d. $9.50 
No, 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 





cone et 


TE.” Villian tkbhas eteaubabinsti 00 
Western, W. G. Co. } Buffalo...... 00 
Wonder (S. 8S. & Co.).®@ gro. net, $6.00 

Bellows— 


Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
604 10@70£ 


% 
and— \s 

Inch... 6 8 9 0 \5 
Doz.. .$h. 50 5.00 6.50 6.00 6.50\ 7 
Molders— x 

Inch... 9 0 UH 2 th I 
Doz... .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50) > 


Bells— Cow— 

Ordinary poods. . - TES Q@TEA NBS % 
High grade...... 70d 1010704 1045 % 
SEE cnivevhavuccnntiududncevensoal 
PND TER. ivcsccsstavacisinonscssitated Bene 

Door— 
ST SN. « »...nnduittnednsiasaccebeel 45%, 
BOD: SOT, 0400 :annesanxnd ns anata 50% 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Go.’s...... 55410/; 
Lever and Pull, Sergens 5. 8... 60&10&10% 
TE GROG, Si oncacnetnaa 50K 10@50& 1085 4 
PN TI no 0:00.006000ctbensdncctl 55% 
Hand— 
Hand Bells, ea Prase x= 
5SQE6IE 1 

Wee RON. ov cskcktacs kee oe 
—- Plated aseeeeees 

OT tenes on. 0 6:6 2 kee GOQENETA Y 
Cone’s Globe Hand Bells...... 33'4(@35 
pe 33%@35°, 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 


per cent. discount to 3: 


Names of Manufacturers.—lor 


dresses Of manufacturers see 
also THE IRON 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


‘/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


the names and ad- 
the advertising columus and 
issued May, 1900, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, 


Machinery trades. 

Standard Lists.—A new 
ware ists” 
many leading goods. 


Hardware and 


edition of “ Standard Hard- 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


quotations as correct and as 
Hardware Merchants. 





Miscellaneous— 
POC BUG s ccc casvccaxs lb. 24%¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and Schoo 
50k L0L5 6045 % 


.--Y Tube & Stamping Co. 


Belting— Leather— 


Eetra Hvy, Short Lap .60@é60ds 
Regular Short Lap. . .65410@70 
BtenGard ..cccccvs TOk5 @IVA10% 
Light Standard....... We 10Q@75% 
Cut Leather Lacing...... 60410 % 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq, ft. 


1744@ 18¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
VEQT5E5 7, 
Common Standard. ween? 
Standard 


OG shins 6 00a ee 6045 60k ” $ 
High Grade........ .50&5i@iNEUY, 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green River Tire Benders and Up. 
CURRED ccosccccvecevenesecccsecacecenah 6 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lightnin ‘ire 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; No. 
Re $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 


Bicycle Goods — 
John 8, Leng’s Son's 1902 list: 
Chain 





Parts ... 50° 
Spokes . - 5 
BEMED ccccpcccvecescnsegvecccenseceped 60% 


Bits — 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden. ae 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... %, 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with 
Patent Sheaves...............+++ 50410 
Lane's Patent Automatic Lock and. 
OT EE 

Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. 

Stowell’s Self Loading 

See also Machines. oisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zine, Crystal, &c...30€19@pk10% 

Boards, Wash— 

See Washboards. 

Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Keser Cc.......0...cc000e0e 33144% 

Bolts— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

3 2 6 and Smaliler...... Vk 10% 

varger and Longer...... 

65k WE24 awe 

Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 2}, 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14. °95. 





fo 


Wk ah 10% 
Machine, % 2 § and smalicr 

THERE 10% 
Machine, larger and longer.. 

Wek Wok 10% 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
ae ey ae el eee. oe 
Per doz.$0.80 .35 45 66 .75 
a gree nO se ~~ — 


bd Nee ees 6 10 
Pe SOP. wcscct 1.15 1. oo 2.00 
Cast Iron Chain Fiat Javanned: 
eae 8 10 


Per doz. “n3s 1.25 1.55 
Cast Iron Shutter, Japanned, 

Brass Knobs: 

DOE n a0 0s 8 10 

Por, G0Bii.coes $1.80 § 90 1.20 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... 80@S80.£ 10% 
wrt “ Bronzed. 
Wrt. Spring... 704 10@7 104 10% 
Wrt. Shutter... era 
Wrt. Square Neck. T5ATSEL 19 
Wrt Square.66 % 4 10@66 %, & 104107 
Ives’ Patent Door. ner 
Plow and Stove— 
esa ee Se 654 10654 108 10% 


Plow os 
« « 82k 10@82.4 1085 % i 


Stover.. 


useful as possible to Retail 





Tire— 
re re <p 
Norway Irom......... 80% 


American Screw Company 
Norway Phila., list Oct, “16, "4... ; 
Eagle Phila. list Oct, a a aoe 2 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, 8u 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Puila., thet Oct 16, "B4...80°% 
Eagle Phila., list cs. 16, * 3 
Eclipse, list Dec, 28, '99 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.; 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84....80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ’84....82% 
Mount Carmel, list Lice, 28, '99 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Boit & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. 28, '99........... 80°", 


, Norway Phila., 
son Nut Co.: 
Sy Met tic Gadusdupeavhieuseees 722% 
Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, —- with Handle: 
ENGR, oo 000 1% i 1% 2 


list Oct., ‘B4...... BUY, 


8, Pes $5.65 11.50 
Byfeeptice ite. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No. 
, $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 each.......... 25% 


eas Mitre— 
Cc. E. Jennings & © 
Langdon .... 





Perfection 409 
REE icdutsmsnevtcaeeaaeeacesdesee 33% ° 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 
SO, ee OO Gi vccbasecsvivecvivensos 30% 
BO BP I Bic etn encnnsncscnsas 35%, 
Braces— 
Common Ball,American. $1.25@1.30 
BRED svececccanescns DUG LUK LUE bye ) 


Fray's Genuine Spofford’s........... 60", 
tit No, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 te 


Cc, Jennings & Co.............. sus: 
eos D tin da teincscregnessed 60>, 
Mayhew's Quick Action Hay Pat...50°, 
Mil ae gu is Drill Braces........ 25a 10 
. Co., — 8 Pat.60@6045° 
Stanle " & L.’ Co. 

SE 65 ta ncndeseceeduscaceesssecte 35%, 

WEE cananenseddudedienssadiecascenad 45%, 

Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. . .80&10G@80k 1065 % 
Bradley's Wire Shelf niapee ad 80& 10a 8 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel....... 80@80& 10% 
Griftin’s Folding Brackets........ 70& 10° 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf................. 75% 
EE DS etibksntigesccscocecess 50 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire...... 60& 10 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


B-oilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20% 
SR, U0. Uh, Mire dnoseanongins 4 80% 
Wire Goods Co........-....... 72@75&10», 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
Core neva dd zw & 
Water, Regular. --1.49 1.70 1.90 


Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 
At Rd. Bottom. -2.30 2.55 2.95 
Oe uh ic aos 255 287 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 
ee Ae ee # gro. $36.00 


Bull Rings—see Rings, Bull 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept., "96..... 30% 
Cast Brass, WEEE Bes dsvecdsdarecdd 50%, 


Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad... .40410@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow... .40&10@50 
Teo0se Jott... ..ceess T0k 1075 
ee Wd 10075 % 
Mayer’s Hinges......... Ta ks 
Parliament Butts....... WATERS 


Wrought Steel-- _ 
Table and Bik Flaps.. 353 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Narrow and —— ewe we « 15% 
Inside Blind. vee 
BOG FOR fs cig edeck ie 15%, 


Loose Pin, Jap’d..... 704.10% 
coos Pin, ‘Rall. and Steeple 


Se eee eee eeeessese 


Ex. Wk 1£5G Ek 100419% 


7% €10% 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In- 
side Blind Butts... .55410% | 
ages, Bird = 
Hendryx. Brass: 
ome. 5000, 1100 series................. sie? 
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Eutrnctora, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


F astenece: Blind— 





ZimmerMan’sS ........0.cccceccceses 50&10° 
ee re 40&10% 
Cord and Weight— 
a ee 40% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined....... 10% 


Metallic Key, Leather Lined. 
60k 10@7 0 ¥ 


Bek DOGG. oi cwecsvi 404104 50% 
POROIGUM 2. oo ccssese 204k 10@ 75% 
B. & L. B. Co: : 
| re paceus 60&10%, 
PE seveses 60% 





West Lock & 1 & 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. - 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.......- 
Jolin Sommer’s Victor Mtl, Key. soK107 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 60%, 
John Sommer’s Diz pene Lock. ..200+ 407 
John Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined.. 50% 
Jolin Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined.. 

50& 10% 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60 2 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’s No Sy Cedar.. - 50% 


John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar....40% 
McKenna, Brass: “ 
Burglar Proof, N. P.....- 25% 
Improved, % and % inch. 5% 


Self Mes ——s 
Enterprise, © 2 aon. 5 $36.00... 
] oz. $36.00...... & 
N ar Measuring, ® doz. $36. 40&10% 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe, 

Files— Domestic— 

List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands....... .WkIGEESY, 
Standard Brands.75&10@a7 5k 104107, 
Lower Grade... .75&10&10@80&10 7, 

Imp orted— 
~. a Stubs’ list, July 
Minteesnes . 83 1-3@40% 
uteiaek Fire Door— 
Richards pig. Co 
0, 








Universal, No, 103..........-s000+ $3.75 
Special, No, ion ss teeta aaa hwtle $3.75 
Fusible Links, No, MG... 0. eeeeeees 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... 69& 10°, 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inch .. 15 i a a 
Per doz$2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.50 
P., 8. & W. Co.. +. BOK 7 
Reading Hardware 
Sargent’s ......++..05 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 





Stowe WV s Grindstone Fixtures, 
ee, ete 50& 10 10% 
Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtures, Leet 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 
Forks— 
NOTE, —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 












1, 1905, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. . 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.............. 60&10% 
Raa GOK 15423 6 
Victor, Manure 6645 
Victor, Header...... 
Champion, Hay 
Champion, Header...........+..+ 
Champion, Manure f 
Columbia, Hay.........ccccsscesces 
Columbia. Manure.... 
Columbia, Spading 
Hawkeye Wood Barley.............. 40% 
W. & C. Potato Digger........... 60K 10% 
Aome BAZ. ....cccccrcccsccccscceesss 604 20 
Acme Manure, 4 tine 60K10K5° 
Dakota Header...... -60& 20%, 
Jackson Steel Barley GK 20", 
Kansas Header..............0000 oon 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons 

Fremes— Sav'— 
White, S’g't Bar, per doz. 75@80¢ 


Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 
Oe co ee 
Bach . . $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
BORD 6 vidoe ee oveasnwes $2.75) ye 
Cotton ..........+.-.- 3.00] 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped., 3.65} 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 = 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 
ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern .80£10@80k 1045 % 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, dc......... 
50k 10L5@ 508 104 1085 % 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


M: rking, Mortise, &c. 50K 10@50& 10410% 
Scholl's Patent....... 50K 10@50& 10& 10%, 
ee ae 550K 10% 


Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt 
Rabbet Gauge 2 “gy 


Marking and Mortise............... $3 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.............. 5% 
8 Ra te iterate oe RY 
Wire, P., 8. & W. Go............: 33%% 


Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 


ments, per 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00- 8 $230 
Rpike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $5.30 

Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.50; 2, $2.60 

Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.30; 2, $5.60 


Gises, Raines Window 
See Trade Keport. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60&10&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


25450% 
Cans (% pts., pts., qts., %4 gal., 
gal.) : Sn ‘in lire ite Mik. lhe “25 48% 


International Glue Co. *(Martin’ s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— : 
Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@5.50 


Dixon's Everlasting. “10- th pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting. in boxes, @ doz. 
fb, $1.20; 2 bb, $2.00 


Helmet Hard Oil........ccscccccccees 5% 
Grips, Nipple— 

Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10K2% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pikte BEE. OO.6cscccccscese 33\4@3344& 10% 

Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Family 


Grindstones, a. 

per inch, ®@ doz.............- 2.00 35 

— Mower and Tool Grinder. 2 
$6.00 | 


Angle 
$3.00 


ach 
Velox Rall Bearing. Mounted, 
Iron Frames, each 


1 aiters and Ties— 





Covert Mfg. Co.: 
MUD din snebteventusesavddcdcenasenee 
Jute Rope.......cccccccccccccccessses 50 
Bisal Rope.......c.cccccccccvesees : 
Cotton Rope.... 
Hemp Rope.......-cccocscccseccceses 
Covert s Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters... .70 
Sisal Rope Halters............. 60&20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope 
Ties 70 





Sisal Rope TieS..........sc.e00 60810 > 
E. T. Rugg & Co,: 


Leather BERIROED. <2 a0 oases saneoe Bey 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... Hy 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 
ED eve cksvaceecsecapsccsewencgesee 60 
Cotton Horse Ties........ccscccces 60% 
Livery Ties, Braided.............++- 60% 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’. ..40&10@40&10&10% 


Heller’s Farriers....... 40&10@40&10& 10% 
Magnetic q=- Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25 
EI (ULM pb bikbindnds benaetaneanene’ 50% 
Peck, oe & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Plumb: 

Plumb, A. E. Nail..............00- 


* aghe Tis 30g RIDRTIEY 
Engineers’ one i A SNL, nan ann 
OKT S&S @50K LOT RS % 


Machinists’ Hammers. 50K 5@50K 105% 
Riveting and Tinners’............... 

406 24@A0E 10K25 % 
Sargent’s C. S. New List 





Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

Under 3 1b., per Ib. 50¢..... 
80€ 10€ 10€ 185 ¥ 

8 to 5 Ib., per Ib. 40¢ 
80 106 10@85 %, 

Over 5 Id., per Ib 30¢. .85@85410% 

Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..\b. 94@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c.... .60kiQ@60E 1085 7% 


Hoe, Rake, é&c. ne 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, 
Long Handles. * s5@5065% 


DD CORB cakes neakincace 40% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 
Atkins’ 
Champion 
Disston’s 
Mechanics’ Tool a 
Auger, assorted. . .gro. $2.500 $2.85 
OO gro, $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 





Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
IOUS . 's ss-«anhe om $2.40 $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. 
ee $2.15 $2. 40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
rrr $1.75$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
OONGTEOE . 5000208 $1.55€$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
ar $1.600$1.75 


File, assorted. ....gro. $1.30@$1.49 
Hammer, Hatchet, Ave, &c. 
60k 10606 10.6 10% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ > Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 39¢ ; Jack, Rolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stenhens €o.: ; 
40@40&10% 


Carving Tool.. 
65265& 10% 





gil wate 
File and Awl... 
ta and Plane..... inason 
rew iver 10° 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger | 
Handles 15&10% 








° 


0. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 
NOTE —Barn Door Ha are gen 
ora, eucted per pair, wathout frock, 


rlor peor & 
= ° Hangers per double set 


Barn cor New Pattern, 
Groove, megare 
Inck ... 


Single Bos.$0.90 145 18 1.60 195 2.50 


Round 


Barn Door, New England Pat- 


tern, Chess wore, Beputer: 
Inch .. 4 6 


Single Doz... ‘si30 1.85 2.50 3.00 
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Allith Mfg, Co.: 
Reliable, . 
Reliable, 

Chicago Spring watt Co 
Friction ... 





Oscillating -25% 

Big Twin... ee 3% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. C 

Baggage Car Door............+- 50% 

BENGE wccveccsscesconvecsusexe 30% 

Re 50% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

DONS MMi. vcscsecsvcstend 60&10% 

Roller Bearing sevasecseshuspuad 70% 
Grittin Mfg. Co.: 

Solid Axle, No. 10, — as aia 70% 

Roller Bearing, No. $15.00. 702 


Roller peering, :” — No. . 
i RM cinateetisgthes banaue: 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00.. *ébai0? 
Lane Bros. Co.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing Jenewiesnt ‘ 
Parlor, Standard.............. 3.15 
Parlor, No. 105..... y 
Parlor, New Model 
Parlor, New Champion 
Barn Door, Standard. GOK 10K3'S 












cininnysksnstcesuse’ net 6. 40 
Covered .. - 60&10% 
BENIN, « denusosvnnsanscasaccel 70&5 
Lawrence Bros. : 

BMVERED . ceccevcsccscocecessi 
COUN. cuscsccces 7 
Clipper, No, 7 60 
CL... pucpesstpecceccccgsess 107 
Easy Parlor Door, Dbl. Sets, 


2.50; Single Sets, $1.25 





GOS . pncoccnvtcncsssevesssendl 
TRORRIIOE cccicccces 

OS ht eee 
eee 75% 
DIED. coc cndudcccaaudscedd 60&10%, 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 

No. 1, Special, ae 60& 10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18........ GK 10%, 
Hinged Hangers, $16........... 50", 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers..... 60&5”, 
Richards Mtg. Co.: 

Pioneer Wood Track No, 3..$2.00 


Ball B’r’g St’! Track No, 10,50&10% 
Roller Brr'g St'l Track No, 12.$2.15 
Roller B’r’g St’'l Track No. 13. $2.30 
Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjust: ible Track Tandem ha 
ley Track No, 16 50& 
Seal, Steel Track No, 
Auto Adj. Track No, 
Trolley B, D, No, 17 
Trolley F, D. No. 
Trolley F. D, on 
— F. 





aa No, 44..2% and 3 6)&10 
Faiaee. Adjustable Track No. 
. .50&10 





Royal, 
Ives’ Wood Track } 
Trolley B, D, No, 
Trolley B. D. No. 
Trolley B. D. No, 
Trolley B, D. —_ q 
Roller Bearings 
Antiisiction i een 
Hinged Tandem No, 

Folging Door B. B. 











seeehO 
6)&20 


A. « 60K5 






Safety Door Eanger C 
Storm King Safety. 
U. 8. Standard Hinge 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co. 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing... .40° 


Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60 
Apex Parlor Door...... 

BEE -civighonagnictonsevessannese 60° 
Baggage Car Door........ “i 


@ Climax Anti-Friction... 
SD -cvctuheohudaes wat 
Ne onas 
Freight Car DOoP....cccccsses 60 
Interstate 
Lundy 
BOE vivacscevedeseecuevteuwanes 
BERECHIORS. .osccccrccosccesees 
Nansen 


SE . nsatesishwesseqeneed 
Rex Hinge Door 
Street Car Door Pe: 
Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500.. “ae 
Underwriters’ Fire’ Door...... 40%? 
Wild West Warehouse Door.. 
Zenith for Wood Track....50&1 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Oo eee 70 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 
MED can canrdaneroretiontrahsann 
SD i snc 6 nas nanokse 
New Perfection............ 
UNOS  cnvcictcvenscovestocces 
ae RG. on nsasisveeeies 
Rider Wooster............. 
Western Pattern...............- -70° 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.’s Kid- 
der’s Roller earing.50815& 1085", 
Wileox Mf¢. Co.: 
Bike Roller Bearing. .? o~-, 22 











Cc, J. Roller Bearing...... 
Cycle Ball Bearing............ a 
Dwarf Bail pg bon deemeid 40 
Ives, Wood Track.......... 60&10 
L. T. Roller Bearing, ...60&10&5% 
ae Era Roller Bearing. .50&10° 
K. Roller Bearing. .60&10. e: 
Primiie, Wood Track. ......... 
Richards’ Wood_ Track. af 
Richards’ Steel Track... 
Spencer Roller Bearing.. Boe LO” 
Tandem, Nos. 1 and 2........ 607 


Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. 49% 
WIGS Denennnne tab saneneeniagal 
Wilcox Anditorium Ball B’r’g.20° 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .40° 
Wilcox Ely, Door, Nos. 112 
CE Mi teasktshcemenk tine vail a 

Wilcox Ely. Door. No, 132.. 
—— Fire Trolley, Retier 
Wilcox G Roy Noiseless Bal 

SOME “o.nssheteeasanckaghinnds 
Wilcox New Century. ‘oid 10: 
Wilcox 0. K. Steel om - 50% 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... 
Wilcox Trolley Ball earine. “0% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge 
SD I sicunneuss is veund 40°: 
For Track, see Rail. 


Hangers— Garment— 


Pullman Trouser, ® gro.. 1 pair Fat 
setae. $9.00; 1 nair Rownd Ni k- 
, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled.. 


$77. 


es 
~ 
= 
S 
“a 
= 
Oy. 8:5 
6 = 
- ° 
" 
st 
ii 5 
2s Om: & - ae inca Pin ® 
2S 3 o : = . sc: :s oF 2 
alaska aa deadeaia el oaa ae neneea ncaa titie ik Sec tema eeate paanenaasetnareeernatemmanteaimmmtanememncemns sittsameesitamieenenes 


° 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


Visbot: Weis, . cncciccvacces # gro. $9.60 
Western, W. . icin as cxnsekiees a T0d& LU, 
Gate— 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz. 
RE ecasnescdenescovincoesencesconcess $4.50 
Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 

McKinney's Perfect aux 8 doz..50% , 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality. 40£74% 


Second quality $1.00 per doz. icss 
than first quality. 
Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No. 5, $1.15; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 


3, $3.25: No. 3D, $2.75; No. 7D, $3.00; 
No. 3E, $3.25; No. 1, $3.50........ 15% 
Clark Coal, #@ doz, $0.75.........0.. 10% 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark's O. P.; 
— Tip; a ) 


err eee 3 5 
Doz. pair.. ry 7% 1.35 2.70 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 


i, excewe: oe %m 2 2% 
pair.....$0.70 65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Bvf- 
falo, &c.): 
BG 2kedengns. 2 % 2 
Doz, pair.......$0.70 .65 .60 


North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No, 3, for 
Brick, $11.50 . 10” 

Charles 





Parker Wire Rh Co. : 

Hale & Benjamin Automatic Bind. 
PE <cnskvkeschueaebhaadsncnedbed 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, 

110, for wood, $9.00; No, lll 

brick, $9.00... 
Reading’s Gravity...............- 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, 11 and 13.. ; 
Stanley's Steel’ Gravity Blind Hin es, 














# doz. sets, without screws, $v.00; 
with screws, $1.20. 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
O, 8., Lull & Porter........ 75K 10K 5 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... T5& 10 
ueen City Reversible......... T5&10 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos, 60, 
i. stb denesss sdihsieee na eh chemin 5& 10 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 
3 & 5. bépscnsensstspehy cansena THK IDA: 


3 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5.... 
T5&LOKS 


Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & 5...75&108 
— Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 


ie en tuehinke cau nieaee THK 1LOKS 
Shepard’s Double Locking, Nos. 20 
Ee Uiveccahunssrdabwreeneu Ochre ches ¢ 10% 


Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75.75 R 


Steamboat Gravity rocking. No, 10.7 7 5% 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5%........ 75% 
qnrire, Nos, 101 & ifs en umeieeana 70 


W. H, Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No. 2 60% 

Gate Hinges- 

Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 

TL, os Keae ee vail 1 a, 2 
Hinges with L’t’es.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges oe: +> « & S 2.05 3.80 
“Ee 


Latches on 70 .70 3 
New England: 

With Latch.....doz. ...@$2.00 

Without Latch. .. dow, ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. - $1.75 


Without Latch.. - $1.35 
Western: 
fe” Pee doz. $1.75 
Without Latch... - doz, $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clark's, doz. sets, 
Nos. 1 3 
Hinges with Latches. .$2.00 on 5. 
Hinges onl ’ 3.8 
Latches only........... 70) =.70 «1,35 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. Pivot................ 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 45% 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Cast ae 
gro. $9.00@$9.50 
Non-Holdback, Cast SPOR ass 
gro. $8.00@ $8.50 
J._ Bardsley: 


1 ,Bardtey Non- Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinge 45° 
Bardsley’s Patent “Checking. 15 

Bommer Bros. : 
Bommer Bail 


. doz. 





Bearing Floor. 


DE iveinctaabisimebbdinnesn od 2 

Bommer Spring Hinges....... 

No. 990 Wrot, Steel “43 ‘ia 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. : 

Chicago SPDR Hinges........ 5 

Triple E Spring Hinges. .. 50% 

Seieees (Ball Bearing) F 





RED tid ien ccd teenennnt 
Garden City Engine House 
Keene’s Saloon Door. 

Columbian Hardware C 
Acme, Wrought Steel 







Acme, 3 
American + 007 
Columbia, No, 14...... Y er. $9.09 
Columbia, No. 18...... P gr. $25.00 
Columbia, Adjustable, No, 7 
gr. $12 90 
Gem, new list....... ota se- de vee 30% 
Clover Laaf.....cccccos. # er. $12.00 
ee ek ee 30° 


Lawson Mfg. Co., Matchless... .30°, 
Richards Mfg. © Co.: 
Su poner Double Acting view. 
Bhelte estos Hinge C 
Buckeye All Steel *Holdback 
Screen Door........... P ar. $9.00 
Ball Bearing Floor Hinge... .50% 


Extra 10% often given on most of these lii..ces. 


Ohio Detachable Screen Doer 
BE écs ciawathcented # er. $12.00 
The Grover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No. 16, ‘Detachabss. 
aT. dic. 
Ideal, No, 4...... . 9. 






New Idea No, 1.. 
New Idea, Double 
New Idea’ \ ae 
Van Wagoner 


Rall __ Bearing B% 
No. T77 Sh’t t Steel Holdb’k.# gro. pr.$9 
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Wrought Iron H Inges— 


Strap und T Hinges, é&c., list 
December 20, 1904: 

Light Strap Hinges. ..7¢% 

H’vy Strap H’g’s...75&5% x 

Light VU Hinges......65% fs 

Heavy T Hinyes..... 60% ss 

katra H’y T H’g’s. 1d 10% Ie) 

Hinge Hasps. 50% S 

Cor. Heavy Strap.. 1545% 

Cor. Ex. Heavy T.%70&10% 
Screw Hook { 6 to 12 in. .lb.3% if 
and Strap. 41; to 20in. .1b.3% 

(22 to 36 in. ‘10,3 : 
Screw Hook and Eye: 

% to 1 inch...... ‘cose 

GE-AMOR cccccceccctonve lb.7 ¢ 

pe) ee satus 1b.9 ¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35% 


Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 


MOE cicocican BD. eT eS 
Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3. 20 
Jap. Open ween Ks $1.90 2.10 2.25 2. 
Gali. Funnel... .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3. 
Jap. lunnel $2.45 2.65 2.85 3. 

Masons’ Etc.— 
Avery-Caldweil Mfg, Co.: 
Steel Bricks..c.cccccecsvessesced each $1.00 
Steel oo npsosoess é ..-each $1.25 
4 2 n oO. 
Cigy clang tke Ne ie 5 ..each $0.95 
Steel Mortar, No. 158. each $1.25 


ssi 







Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern..... 
~ 104 — 10é 10 x 


Grub, list Feb. 23, - 
ding 510%, 


D. & HB. Seovil...ccccccccccccccccecce 


Handled— 

NOTE. — Manujacturers are selling 
Srom the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
kt. Madison Cotton Hoe... .iU&lua 
Ft. — Crescent Cultivator Tat, 


Fe Medison Mattock Hoes: 













Regular Weight........... # doz. 664% 

Junior Size.........++sseees doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..#@ doz. 50% 
Ft, Madison Dixie Tobacco i Patantiiy 

7 

Kretsinger’s Cut Easy........---- 706107, 
Warren Hoe.......... - 45810 hy 
W. & C. Ivanhoe............ T5&2 
B. B. 6 in., Cult 2S 
B. B., 6% "in. : $3.35 
Acme ‘Wedding. } doz., et, $4.35 
W. & C. L'tning * » Hoe, doz. $4.85 


Hoisting ine 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit— 
Angular, ®@ doz. $24.00.........-+. 45&10% 
Door— a 
Baardsley’s ....cccccccccccccccccccccoves 457%, 
Empire 50% 
Pullman 50% 
File and Tool— _ 
Nicholson lile Holders and_ File 
BEOMEIED ccccccccccccccccccsesss 33%4@40% 
Fruit Jar— 


Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10.80; GB OZ. ......cccccccccccceees $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 


Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and | 
BWOALY cvccsccccecsccccccesscevcgosccens ’, 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading.-.....-..+ee+s0+. 40”. 

Bird Cage, Sargent’s List....... W&10%, 


Ceiling, Sargent’s List, Nos. 29, 32, 
33, 129, 132, 133 and a 50&10& 10 
Clothes Line, Reading List.......... 40% 








Clothes Line, Sargent’s List .50&20&10 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List. ..50&10 
Clothes Line, WOON Bs viccacovconcas 70% 


Reading. 
Stowell’s... 
Wrightsville. 


Coat and Hat, 
Coat and Hat, 
Coat and_ Hat. 


- M5207 










Harness, Reading List...... % 
Harness, Stowell’s....... 
School House, Stowell’s...........++. 70% 
ire— 
Bete a vikccevocessaas 80410@ . . % 
Wire C. & H. Hooks:........ f 
. Vik 10ATIE 10€ 10%, 
Atlas, Coat and Hat............. 75& 10 
Bradley Metal Clasp Coat and 
BE ccccccccecccccccsescceses .T5& 10 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem 70&10% 
Parker Wire Goods "Co., King. .75&10 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 70% 
Western W. G. Co, Molding...... 75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Acme mans 
Chief ... 


Crown 





Wrought Iron— 
Bor, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in., $2.50 
COCtOR. anccvncecs ‘doz. $1. 05@ $1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 


Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 


$5.35 ; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.50 
Grass, common grades, aul =, 


et Met oke. bs. kts io 0 ance 
EE nbn 5 4 eens 1b. 54%@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

PUG an wee GE 1085 A 60k 104 10% 


Malleable Iron..70€ W@W 1004 10% 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and Scuttle 


Hooks 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 


Gate and Door Hook.............. 60” 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# doz. $3.25 net 


Bench _Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


THE IRON 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses, 
Hose, Rubber- 


Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. 5 @6 ¢ 
3-ply Standard.,... “i 8 @9 ¢ 
h-ply Standard.....ft.10 @il ¢ 
s-ply eztrea... .ft.11 @13 ¢ 
. a ee ee [t. 145 @i6 ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 @il ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
Prom § 00 ®..cccce 1b. 2%@3 ¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. 3S4@3\o¢ 
Chinese Laundry....lb. 44@5 ¢ 
Chinese Sad........ lb.4 Gye 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
i ee ee 50 55) «66065 
Jap'’d Tops.... 62 59 72 69 
Tin’'d Tops.... 65 62 75 7 
New England Pressing .lb. 34@4¢ 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons........ doz. 50@s0¢ 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto Screw. 








RE uGdsanunah <chdadeadesecenescneanl 

Covert s Saddiery Worss: 

I G&10 
EE Acdatmeaninancesduananeantned 60 

LOCKPOrt .......eccceccececececesssccess 50% 

ee SO =e 30K 1045 

Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130.. -50&10 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s..........2 3 

Pectin 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20425 %, 

Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 

ollow. 

Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, MPBonspasaves 304 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery COscces 50 

Corn— 

Withington Acme, #@ doz., $2.65; 
Dent, $2.75; Ad Se rrated, $2.20; 
Serrated, $2.10 Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No, 2." 

Weeesine— 

RE Bees 6.6 66k ctseeen 75% 

c, B. detains & Co,, Nos. 45, 46..60/, 

Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42...... 60 

RE OY RONG cad cadacdacndndeadean 70% 

ENG bdechuechnbnsciracdedentendaxdel 75% 

OE ei nntskadbuntcadccnesactpaant 1645 

L. & L._J. White 20&a25 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge..per doz.$5.25@5.59 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge........ P doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. # doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

Is iliac ond a hetaumen ¥ cro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
SENN big a 600 8°67 doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
pe, Serre gro.$1.15@1.20 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro, oa45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por, Jap’d..... doz. 7075¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz. $2.05@a2.15 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60K&10K10% 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


BOOS Gis ds ieknd axon cacncaiescecacee 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders....50 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Noiseless, No, 112.......50 
Climax Shelf, No, 113..............50 
, ll eee 
Ladles, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co, (low list)........ B? 
oe Uh a OP io acenshuancacincnccdvcedecee 
ne 60 
SUNN. Wevneee sunnesnazacdégncs cone 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz. $4.25@4.85 
Eat. Tabular; Mes. Oa05.0 00 ee 


doz. $4.50@5.15 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 


doz. $4.50@5.15 
Other Stules..... JO€ 190 JOE 105% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
NWO. £, SH-tWOR.. « cciccss $2.5002.7 
No. 2, 3-inch.... $2.75. 19 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 





Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron.....50% 
Stowell's Badger, Cast Iron....... 50% 
Latches— Thumb— 


with screw.. 
doz. 35@40¢ 
Door— 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
# doz. $2.00 


Roggin’s Latches, 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples................ 59 
= hards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No 
Richards" ., = eee $1.50 

Leaders, — 
Small. .doz. : larac, #04 


Covert Mfg. Co., Cotton yt? Hemp.45% 
Litte rs, Transom— 


Dae MIERy tneadbntietgtecnersdindenas 33% % 
Lines 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
Pr MPs gedaan ea $2.29 2.00 17.79 
a. eee $1.80 1.70 1.30 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Nos, 0 to 3..10% 

Silver Lake Braided. Chalk. ee 9. 
£6.™- No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.90: No 
By, Gees vetarustisenantersessds P 





AGE 


Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, &c.: 
“Vhite Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; No, 4, 
2.00; No. #2, $2.50; Colors, No. 344, 
$1.75; No. 4, $2.25; No. 4%, §2.75; 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50; No. 4, 8; 
No, 4s, 50 6 
Tent and Avert, Lines: No, 3. 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotten, 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft., 
$2.75; 60 ft., $3.25; 70 ft., $3.75; 75 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft., ; 90 ft., $4.75; 
FE Ws: Me binendsnntavnsasetuasuns 20% 
Anniston W aterproof Clothes, 

? gro.. $24. 00; Gilt Edge. 2. 0 
sine, $22.00; Acme, $17.00 








.00; Air 
labama, 


$5. 00; Empire, ‘314.00; Advance, 
13.50: Oriole, $20.00; Albemarle, 
$13.50: Eclipse, $12.50; Chicago, 
$11.00; Standard, $10.00; Columbia, 
$8.50; Allston, $12.50; C alhoun, $11.00, 
Locks— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks. . .33144@3314 474% 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.-- 
NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 

on these goods, 

Reading Hardware 





Rk. & E. Mfg, Co 
EE. Gh Oiiisendancaccoduaisctens 
Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... ry , 
Elevator— 
DIGS: ccacacctevsviacciecinatianwcad bv", 
2 Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron... .75€10&k5G@80ECY 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel ane 
BA dussschacocnenacnvukesttunded 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 


Bronze and Brass 
Crescent - 
Iron 















ntile 









Window V ig - 
Robison Patent Ve 
Lock 


Wrought Bronze and Brass. 

i cencccncets veaurenn 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .2 
EEE Fh canchusnaviendeciateneseaneiad 40% 


Wi ccninee—Boring- 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 


Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 
ly Beer ee 10& 10 
Angular 
Jennings’. Nos, 1 and 4.......... 35&5% 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 
Snell's, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking 


Hi: or Power. 


Reisinger Invincible 
# doz. $48.00 


Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Dasveentia) 
Pulley Block.......... ; 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with “Loe k 
BE itksccuicaundadcidaibindasseadia 20 
Ice Cutting— 
CRAIG DO. kn vncevcas evecelketan 
Washing 
Boss Washing Machine & 0.: Per doz. 
NS TE ata raed heirs $57.00 
TG, TRONNEE  ccnccicsdendecceens ~~» $94.00 
Champion Retary Banner No, 1..$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1....... $43.00 


Standard Perfection.............. $26.09 


Cinti Square Western........... - -$30 00 
Uneeda American, Round....... $30.00 
Mallets— 

SS 2. ce wonweae ne pk5050% 

REE cc ewdues p51 50% 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WE wiawiudacs doz. fik5QiW% 
Mangers, Stable— 

oo a a ee 
Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....€0&10% 

Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list 
50&10 


Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cuns, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co...........+. aw 
National list Jan. 1, 1902........... 30 
Parker's Columbia & Victoria .50&10@60 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10 60 
Dwi, 1S BIOs. Ce... ccccccoceccsves 30 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.8502.0) 
eae all sizes, $2.00012.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.5004.50 
12 14 16 I8-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
SIGE vaieuscsacatancdgsuenacs 6045 
Great American......... 70 


Great American Ball B'r'g, new list .70 
GO Gi a nivns vacccadeqicetonasees Tr 
NI a rendvacnegdadecnivdede 
Pennsylvania, J 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia: 
Sepres M.. B.. C.. B., F.cccces T0&5 
Style A, all Steel: 
Style E. Hich Wheel. 
Drexel and Gold Coin, 





el... . - T0K10G5 
special list .50° 


ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. . 854104 10@90% 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ de. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. @ 7 910 
Anchor ....... ZB 21 * 19 18 ...40&5% 
Champlain ..23 2% & 2% 2%......50°% 
Coleman ..... D 3 we OE son; net 
New Haven.. 3 21 2 19 18 ...40&5 
Putnam ‘auneinch 3 271 DM 19 18....33% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 _..109&10 
Western Ssaninsndddeleadkenateuna Th &4¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 


per Ib. 84@10¢ 


| 








Picture— 
1% 2 214 3 3% in. 
Brass H’d.j5 65 60 .70 .. ro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Beware. BGR. .<cccieven $5.00 
Hexagon, Blank........... $5.50 
Square, Blank, C. T & R. .$5.20 
Hexagon, Blank, C. T. & R. 5.90 


Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. 8S. or Nar. Gauge Stan’d. 
ar $5.50 
Hezagon, Blank.........-$5.90 
DENG: OMMNNs dea eewews $5.49 
Heragon, Tapped......... $5.80 

5| Dame 

Best or Government wa dwalee lb .6¢ 

A A 2 a ee 1b. 5%¢ 

PN alah ia wa & ae wOlw at 1b. 4%¢ 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.2\4@20¢ 
In carload lots \é lb. off, f.0.b. 


New York. 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50E 10% 
eet OF MOQORs céene vv 656 10070 
Sh  wecddaerias waeiac 65 EAT 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper...... .50&10% 
Tee GF Bia eicedcaias 654 10% 
DE Win cenewes 4 wee cay 656 10% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos 
Bee, See ME cau kencidnstedaedaadonn 2% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern 
FS ie te NE Ob diacdcknancucacsadsail 50 


American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........70@70&10 
Railroad Oilers, &c ........ 606 60.10% 


Openers— Can— 

Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. . .354 y¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1.75 $3.00 

MOE hatannakdeegandn tamaneene 5K 1% 
Stowell’s Spragne....... # doz. 3045¢ 

Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
P% doz., T5e.; per gro., $7.50 





Nickel Plate $2 0) 
Silver Plate... $4 
Patne~ 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
RG gacnuses eusue UD. 1,0 6¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
I a aan sea din, ier 8a 10¢ 
a oe area 9a 13¢ 
ee eee 10a 1} ¢ 
Bheet, Pure Guat.......- 5065 ¢ 
I I eo eee ln als j0C i € 
Jenkins’ '%, @ DH 80¢........2 25a 25.&5 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16725 ¢ 
Italian Packing......1lb. 9@12'4¢ 
COE cecvadtivnwass Ib, Sa foe 
Russia Packing... lb. 8411 ¢ 
, Pails, Creamery— 
€ oe with gauges—No. 1, 
S56 3: , $6.50 P doz. 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 


See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.60é 1@60é 10 1214% 
Fry— 

Common L ad al 
Nos, .. = $ 5 5 
Per doz.. * 0.7 75 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.39 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
EG ¢ cade 12 14 16 18 





Per doz... $1. 95 225 2.80 3.15 

Roastin and Baking— 

Regal, a S. & Co., @ doz., No s. 5. 
$1.50; E $5. 5; 20. $5 75; 30, $6.25 

Savory - doz., net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00 

Simplex, Fa gro. : 

No. 40 50 60 149 150 160 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.09 4690 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestos: Ib. 
OUR. cade oak Corde diem 6¢ | 


Building Felt, 8, 10 and 12 | > 


Mill Board, sheet, 40x40 
én., F-50 to % t...... 10¢ {§ = 
Roll Board, 1-16 in. and | 
GF ane Wako a aves Ge | 


Roll Board, 3-32 and \, in. Sé¢ 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
BH Ve 

Medium weight, 30 Ibe to roll, 
10 556 

Heavy weight, 40 tba. to roll. 
5a0060¢ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing. 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 654; 2 ply. 
5¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply. $1.25. 

Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 41% sq. 
ft. to Ib. ton.... - $23.00@ 49 09 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
DUP OR eat denanetpiueen $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 300 aq. ft.). ton.... 
$32.50@%5.50 
roll 108 aq. ft......55@60+ 
roll 108 sq. ft..... T8S@ S5¢ 


2 ply, 
3 ply, 





Traits OO NAET etia iass 


ee eee een ae 


( 
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Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .75¢ 


R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing. 
AGS SURGE. WEP scesescocteckten ine 


Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@60é10%, 
Garnet Paper «ud Cloth... .25 
Emery Faper and CUh. 50d 10@60% 


Parers— Apple— 





BERBERS, cecccvccccesscvoncsie # doz. .00 
PORE | wsceccescoucesecsvrsd # doz. $4.00 
Bonanza Improved...........- each $6.50 
OOO # doz. $4.00 
EE 50 
Eureka Improved..... 00 
Family Bay State. 15.00 
Improved Bay Stat 00 
Little Star.......... .00 
New Lightning........ sdiigel .00 
ae SS) See 25 
PEE UB nn sccocnséynencesns 25 
Rocking Table............... 29 
Turn Table ’S.........0..00+ . 00 
White Mountain............. 00 
Potato— 

ED ocecvescevconncensenss # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain.............. # doz, $6.00 

Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb 23, 189..... -T9@7545% 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 

P Goz., 9C.40.........ccceccceccees 33% % 

Pinking lrons— 

See Jrons, Pinking. 

Pins, Escutcheon— 

DRBGE so o pop 90h 84 seer 60G 60 10 9, 


Iron, list Nov. i1, ’85. .60@60610% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots. 


Standard, 2-6 in.......+.. - 60% 
Extra Heavy, OG GE. 5sha2 ~~ 70%, 
PECTS 2 we ccc ccccsccscess 75% 
Pipe, Merchant— 
Carload Lots. 
Steel. Iron. 


Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
ye yin. .67% 51% 65 % 49 % 
% & 14 in. ‘1% 59% 69 C 57 % 
% to 6 in. .75% 659 i345 $35 
7 to 12 in. .70% 55% 2 63 

Pipe, Vitrified fae t 

Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 

to 24 in 


New England. . reer err 

New York and "New — v. no 
Maryland, Delaware, ont 15% 
West. Pa. and West va - +714 
Virginia ......e++eeseeees 76% 
Ohio, Michigan _ E.6<<ttm 
ON RSC 7% 


NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 
livered 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Fine: 


. Sh L. Sol L. 
5 in., per 100 joints.. J 
6 in., + 100 oem « 7.50 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9.50 
Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood re, 
Bench, ve qual...... né 
Bench, Second qual....... 50410 
Molding . seeees SE 
Bailey 's (Stanley Be & L. Co.)..... 407%, 
Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Bench, First Quality........ 401408107 
Bench, Second Quality... .50@50&10% 
SEER oan cuneecaaeabnn 33'4@ 33444109 6 
Toy and German..........+- 40@40& 10%, 
Capi’ .. aoe evccccece Svecveconcs 60%, 
VOhio Too v6 
Bench, First Quality...... 10% 
pace Second Quality.. @50& 107, 
pewecbacasheneunee 33%4@ ‘ack l0% 
caiustabic Wood Bottom.......... 7, 
DD anusnonnkesnganmheangnnnss+sebeeny y 4 
Iron Planes— : 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 40% 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............ 50& 10% 
= Planes (Stanley R. &. 
Ohio Tool Co.'s iron Planes.........60% 
Bargent’s .....cccccsccccccccseccces 60K 107, 
BREE « cendapconnenctogponcesoncehpseunn 60% 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 
254 10@ 90% 
neh BGR o00ns> capovcosceespornensnies D7 
Chapin- ee Rie kan saeaiene WaW& 10%, 
Ohio Tool Ci nk tasd se toccavess apnea 30”, 
Stanley R,. & L. Co.... 
SPREE uw cpcenensnssoe cased 





L, & I. J. White 
Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse.............. #8 doz. $8.50 

Plates— 
|. @5%e 
Self-Sealing Pie Eiates mn; OME ee 
Co.). GO, Dei eeebedtidtadescevcted 
Pliers and a 


Button Pliers. - - T5410@80 % 
Gas Burner, per doz.. ‘ in., $1.25 


@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ 8 1.50. 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 = 12-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $3.00 Pad 

Bitte: TID 05005 stteune cases 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co. 
American Button 






Cronk’s ......+. +. -00% 
Stub’s Pattern.. ah 
Coashinadion and others.......... 3%° 
Heller's Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
Ef IE on wn an ke 49K 10@40& 10& 10. 


P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nin- 
WEED  sancabicnseshecuntnineetansonaseel 
Swedish Side, End aud Diagonal Cut- 


SE TOMER. 5 o0s0800n <atensamnevskeshon 50% 
Utica Drop Forze & Tool Co.: 
Fiers and Nippers, all kinds...... 410% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels...... @30&10&10 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor.4 1 
Pocket Levels............ 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels 
Disston’s Pocket Levels........ 





Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjust- 
MRD. 4. 4sdnexnateodas wenn eee AUT HG 
Stanley R. & L. Co. addwesiodes ele 457 
Stanley’s Duplex.............--ceeeees 35% 
Woods’ Extension............see00+- 33% % 


Poachers, Egg— 

Beis, Stent me FS Poachers, # doz., 
No. 1, $9.00’: No. 3, 
$9.00; tle ws $13.00" bscteennpecesste 50% 
Points, Glaziers’— 

Bulk and 1-lb. papers,lb.8%@9 ¢ 

\,-Ib, papers........ 1b.9 @9¢ 

\y-lb. papers........1b.9%@10%¢ 
Pokes, Animal— 

Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... ® doz. $3.25 





it. Madison Western....... # doz. $4.00 
Police Goods— 

Manufacturers’ Lists. . .25@2545% 

DOMED scvelescbdvcekve+csghssnseneatha 25% 


Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Glasbrite, No. 2, 5 can Oe, 
each, $1.25; ® doz., $12.00; No. 2, 10 b 
can (cake); tt $2.50; e doz., $24.00, 
eer Ligu No. 1 4 pt.), ?. 

doz., qua 2 (1 qu.), $9.72... 40% 
ptues Baste ns Ram adinenaiaeatt 40% 
veorge William Hoffman: 

}. S. Metal ‘ar Paste, a. = 

boxes, # doz, ¥ ee. 

% wb boxes, ae $1.25 

boxes, # doz. os 

ek Téquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz., 

Barkecyen Friend Metal Polish, ® 
doz., 8.00. 


$1.7 Vio F 
Wynn's W nite Silk if m7 cans, 
¥o0 


Stove— . 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 Ib cans 
# tb lb¢ 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt, cans.. 


doz. oo 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, e. 2 
Black Kid Paste. 5 Ib can....eac 6 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 





3 100 A sche Apne ‘ seek s sage roesndt —— 
osep ixon’s, GF. WiTB. vcccacecs 
Dixon’s Plumbago # b 8¢ 


eae 
Gem, ®@ gr. $4.50. 

Japanese 
Jet Black gr. $8. 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 ‘oz. cans.. 





doz. $1.50 
Wynn’s: 
Black Silk, oer each 19 
Black Silk: 6 Te wena doz. 
Black Silk, 3 OE. WeRassass B dos fis 
"Por Silk, % | doz, 
Poppers, Eorn— 
5 ls, Bre. « cava vs id gro. $9.00 
1 qt. PONREs 0600 20n gro. $10.00 
1% qt., Squarc........ gro, $11.00 
Fes Os oh on ok edo gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 


See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, 2. 5 ft., a2¢; 
6 ft., 46¢; 6% ft., 
Steel Hitching Posts........... each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots, Glue— 
Buameled ....... coccccsec cdl 
eerie ccveevccsee 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Dack, 2 %..... pace eae 45¢ 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 1b... .each %5¢ 
te Seeeeaeaas . each 15¢ 
Rifle, ns sake panna 25¢ 
In uh 
ie ‘. Bs 0ds.c 65s eckan $3.50 
25 OB. cccccces cones OhSO 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 
Keg (3 os = one 50 
Half Keg (12% y .— essuatebel 50 
ome | e (6% tb bulk)........ 1.90 
Case 24 (1 cans bulk).......... 50 
Half case (1 t cans bulk)........ 50 
King’ 8s Smokeless: Shot Gun. Ritie, 
- b bulk) pepoagonges $12.00 $15.00 
Half (12% tb 4 6.235 
Quarter | “bh cam ) bulk). 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 (1 cans ha -S 14.00 ri 
Half case 12 (1M c. bk)... 7.25 8.75 
Robin Hood Sm’less “shot Gun. 50820 % 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Seal’ i addssteusstuda 20@25 °, 
Presses— 
Morrill’s 32 1, @ doz., $20,00......50°% 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Cork— 
Invincible Cork Puller............. $21.00 
Pullers, Nail— 
ee 50% 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, ®# doz., $12.00.. 


Mece 10% 
Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, @ doz. ¥ 


Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller,’ 
each $30.00 heneeergacnssanboassacesnbets % 
Pelican, @ doz, $9.00............ 40&10% 
Scranton, Case Lots: 

No. 2B SE creenthencsacuaéaewal 
No. 3B (small)......... 
Smith & Hemenwa 
Diamond B, No. 

# doz. $6.00 


Diamond B, No. 3, case lots........ 


P : 
Giant No, 1, ® doz. ; Nef 
"916.50; No, 3, $15 eee sgizy 
WRG, WI cocina o0cn0iccsctoasel 60% 
Parrot Tack and oe es 7 Ci 
$6.00 

Pulleys, Single Wheei— 


EMOR ven ck oge % % 8 $8 


Oe ctu bow $0.30 45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz. -» 4 in., $1.25; 5 es » $1.55 





Inch 0:0 0enew ey, cee See 
Side, doz......$0.25 °° .40 .55 | 
TRB cco ces %y  ™m% 2 & 


Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .0&10% 
Blectric Light........ccccoccosesesses 60%, 
Side, Anti-lriction 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, TH and 





Auger Mortise, no Face Plate 


per doz., 1% and 2 in, . 16419 ¢ 
BEROs 00:05 000580 1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 

Wox-All-Steel, Nos. 3 and f, 2 in.. 
doz. 50% 


Grand Rapids All Steel Nelsslegs. 34 
osnansysiees iN iia in a2 
% in., nt 48 32 in., 164¢ 


1% 32 in., 19¢ 
Tackle Biccin Bop Blocks. 


Pumps— 


CU, stcscne ve eagee 60@60¢ 10 %, 
Pitcher Spout... @ 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, ec . 45@50 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)....... 50% 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... 75& 1085 % 
Contractors’ Kubber Diaphragm No. 
Bett: Ca Bee DOsccsencasepave $16 a) 
Daisy ‘con i.) rr # doz. $6.75 
= &. ‘Walling’s, Fast Mail Hand, 
MUD TUNER nnsndepsececenchenaarnenie % 
ries & Wailing’s Vast Mail Ae 
BED doncegcesccceseenccescosagasses 5% 
Fiint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher. 80% 
—- qquecsalty Mfg. Co., Measur- | 
in bis 60 éqvepenceuctqncesecanuil 
Mechanical Sprayer..............++«+ $8.06 
Myers’ Pumps (low met) ee 
Myers’ Power mps.. 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............- 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 








gro.: 
Inch... 2 24 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 928.75 3.00 
Inch. $ 3% 3% &% 43 
"$3. 30 3.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 


i er row Leathers—Per 100: 


Inc 2% 38 3% 4 
"$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 
Spring, single tube, wes qual- 
i, cots ohatie ks ae teil $1.75@2.00 


doz. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive. ey 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Check........... 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, ie” 
SGD -wedvnsstikd ede obvéidannsieccensedd 50% 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 
Niagara Hollow er 40%, 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 55&10% 
Steel Screw, B. & K. Mfg. Co...... 507, 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Go...40% 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. & W. Co., 
iis in dastn sécksssenteteeanne tl 


Piinsictinis Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 
Serew Holes for Rd. Groove 
Wheels: 
ly & % in. 
$2.50 $3.00 $4.40 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med. Large. 
$2.00 $2.70 $3.60 100 feet, 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 


¢ 
— Dest. Wrought = 
1\% Das SOO v0 s.r tue oc0ete 


Al rn Mfg g. a, 4 
1, Reliable “Her. Track, ® ft. 54¢ 
No. 2, Reliable Hgr. Track, ® ft. 7¢ 
Cronk’s: 
Double pageet Steel Rail..# ft. ae 
oO. N, Tv. WS ds. icenonvsvesseavtved 
Griffin's 
XXx, % 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
1% x 3-16 in., 3.50 
Hinevd Hanger, “100 ft., 13 x 3-16 
$3.10; 1% x 3-16 in., $3.60 
Lane's: 
es Track. ® 100 ft., 1 in., $3.70; 


0. B10 ft. oh pites $2755 1% 


danse 00. 
Standard isd S ceeetiaeel “8 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros 
# 100 ft, No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in. @ 100 ft. $2.75 
McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Rail, # ft., 11¢..50% 


ee eee “ptt. 3%¢ 
NNN. coctuavansevesse cain Pt.4 ¢ 
Myers’ Stayon Track.............. G0&10% 


Richards’ Mfg. Co.: 
Common 1 x 3-6 in., $2.25; 1% x 
3-16, $2.50; 14 x 3-16, ‘ed 
Special Hin 
Lag Screw Rail, No, 65............. 50 
Gau Trolley Track, ne ft., No. 31, 
9¢; No. 32, lhe; No. 33, 2¢. 
Safety Door Hanger Co.'s Storm 


SY CEN 6s» ocotwiuyes ous shicaubar 60% 
Safety Dow Hanger Co.’s U. §8. 

EE  audacctocuhsnndsbaels renaend 60% 
Stowell’s: 

eee # ft. 14g 


8 ee rs 3% 
Wrought Bracket. 1 3-16 in. ft. 3¢ 
Wrought ee. iW x 5-16..% ft. 7 
Swett’s Bye. ¥ Ce BGO icnencissaavs 2% 
P. L. B. Steel Rail.’ pi see Sink ren 
No. 0, 1 x 3-16 15 


Rakes— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 

Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 85 
Fort Madison Blue Head _ Lawn.. -70 


Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, 
ons, net eoscceccconccsescosecpooseese 


New*Cham ion Garden, # doz., 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18. 00. 


August 10, 1905 


Victor Garden, # doz., of? teeth, 
$15,00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00........ 80% 

Queen City Lawn, ze doz., 20 
$3.45; 24, $3.60 


Anticl Lawn, # doz. 

Malleable Garden “ 
Kohler’s: 

Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3.45 











Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Paragon, 20-tooth........... #8 doz. $2.75 
Paragon. TEGOGEDS ccc césete # doz. $3.00 


Steel Garden, 14-tooth....# doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 11- tooth, st doz. 


T@2. 00 

Weldless Steel Garden............ T5&5% 

Rasps, Horse— 
MNOIEE | isk cocGedusteeabss Giuvcaperies 75% 
OF rat TOKH@TIK LOS 
McCaffrey’s American St’'d...60&10&5°%, 
BE Ss singh ncapcsces T0& 10@75 % 

See also Files. 

Razors— 
OS | are ee ore 60% 


Fox Razors, No, 42..% doz, $20.00 . 

Fox Razors, No, 44..%@ doz. $20.00 3s 

Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina... a 
# doz. $25.00 J = 


SU ME xiniatceevessscecusanksaenee 
Sage & Hatch: 
Arbo Anti-Rust............ # doz. $10.00 
MET “bs cubicdvdenvecscde # doz. $6.00 
OS eee eae #8 doz. $6.00 
Silberstein: 
Carbo Magnetic aprectascetbnmenede $18.00 
SEE, THO, BB. oc ncccctcccensdeced $15.00 
COR, DO Chi ciccntvccnsencasecad $12.00 
All other Razors...........cccese0es 40% 
Safety Kazors— 
RE a 40% 


ee name 


Bert 
‘Be 6, M 9%, M 16, 
"g's 16, 4008, Rubber 
m8 eB Populo........ 





20% 

Aluminum, German Bilv., Bronze. 25°% 
A eee one p eiaggenen 20% 
3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, G 9..........257 
4 N, 6 PN, 24 N, 2% PN .. 20% 
2904’ P.. 133% 7 
2904 PN 33% % 
0924 N.. 334% 
02084 N.- 2.033% F 
EE tied css aasescerercenandant 33% 7 
te teen cea 4? 
986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN............ 5° 
eee, 20° 
Competitor, 102 P oil PN, 202 P. 
304 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN133%4° 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 
«gc. be etd 6 On 70k 10%, 
OIE EN5 F660 cee ane 80m 
Revolvers— 
Single Action..... - 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except. 4 cal , $1.85 
Double Action. 44 caliber... .$2.00 


RE ) kaderesvcceces $3.45 
ag a Wie 664 PKS Se bn $4.00 
NOTE. — ae Peet | cut 7 


above prices of manufacturers fi ‘or small 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
16 in. ....2...per doz, $2.25@$2.59 
See doz. $2.50 $2.75 
18 im. ........per doz. $2.75@$3.00 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull mings 
2 S inch. 
BO iced $0.40 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper .....$1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea’s in proved = es Cop- 


doz., 1. 3; in. o9 
ae 3i “ rs co 
Hog Rings wash Ringers— 
Hits Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray ont caine 


Hill’s Ringers, Matteadie io 
doz. 75 ¢ 


Blair’s Rings...per $4.7 5.25 

Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0. 65 

Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 

Brown’s Ringers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 
Rivets and Burrs— 

Copper .... 2. cccee » FOGIOGC0Y 

leon OF B00. 6 iccces -H@585% 
Rollers— 


feme. Seuwel'e Anti-Friction...... 50% 
Th Mi ene sneha 60%, 
Cfonk’s Stay 0. 65, $0.90; No. 





Richards’ Stay 
Mendy Adj. all Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO. Adj, and Reversible No, 58.50¢ 
Lag eon Nos, 55 and 57........ 50% 
Underwriters’, Nos, 59, 6)......... Su % 
VERS, Ne, Ghedinsccccccesccocsvess 60% 

Stowell’s Barn Door Stay..# doz. $1.00 

Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50% 
Screw and Spike Stay......@ doz. G¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay.. doz. 9¢ 


Rope— 
i 7-16 in. diam. — larger: 


PUG CF 6 bu eat ats bb b.114@ 12¢ 
Sisal, 7-6 in. diam. aa larger: 


setae pene oeuh 1b. 8@8\% 
PD niin as tas 9 .1b..9%@ aon 
Sisal, Hay, Hide “and ‘Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 





ED. inh a unde 3 heci tes ¢ 
Pe wate cones thse 1b.9 9%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium ath 
Yarn: 
Ek aa 500.> Cena -. 1d. THe 
RUE. can nancnesns + aonb .9¢ 
Cotton Rone, on reels: Lb. 


Best, \4-in. and larger. 1644@18¢ 
Medium, \y-in. and larger, 
1IS14G 16Y4E 
Common, \%-in. and larger. .0¢ 
In coils, weé advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread No. 1, Y-in. & up. 1b. ee 





/ 


~ 





August 10, 1905 








Thread No. 2, \%4-in, & up, 1lb.5%¢ 


On ig Colony ” Manhia ” Transinission | 
Wire Rope— 

ee ee % 

POE fh xeeos 66s Ktccened 504214% 


Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
















Gdcubbthecdeseecceecenceocecesoase 2% 
Sisal -30&10% 
Covert Saddlery Wo «+. 605% 
Rulers, Desk— 
Stimpson & Son: s 
Sareweed and Maple...........+ 3&10% 
Rules— 
Bowwood ....eeeeeses 60£ 104 107, 
TVOTY -occccee i - 35h 10@354 105 7, 
Se 60,4 6010 
Flexifold . 274 &10&10&2%4% 
LVOTY  wcoccccecs . SHAS LULU Y, 
Miscellaneous - 5O@5UK 1010 4 
Combination «.....+-eseeeeee (558 10 / 
Stationers’ 10@10&10 
Keuffel & 
Folding, 
ifxin's 8 





Upson Nut 
WOO. ao veeeeeseasic i ses 107 


Ivory .... 


Sash Balances— 

See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 

See Weights, Sasi:. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—Ssee Tools, Saw. 


eccessecseseOO% 
50&1 4 


a eeeeeeene 


Hand, Com 
Chapin-Ste hens Sy 
Turni: 





a 30810, 
soa idaa0% 


aws and Frames. . 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Wor! 


Sterli ng Kitchen Saws..... 






D8, 25% 
fe as Sela een vowecsese Be 

utcher Meee on and Blades... scien 

Cc bite Jemnings & Co.'s: 3 

Back Sa we... Sar anaieaes ie cvadadninten 3 

WChEP BAWS....cccccccccscccccccess 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. .35&5 

Framed Wood Saw WBccccevesescsces Si 
Hand Saws.........- 





Wood Saw 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher fone... 


Star Saw 15810, 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws. ..30% 
Simonds’: a 

Circular Bc cccanccatensennegscesesé 334 


One-Man Cross Cuts..........++ 
Gang Mi Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. ma 


incasocsénccovsgesopnbiaiead 
Back GBAWS...ccccccccccccece B@BKT He 7 
Butcher Saws........+.+.0++ Te % 
= = ee so sascanengest 1a% 
an aws, WW Brand...... he 
Key Hole, &c.. T° 
ek teanes ae. EASES | © 
ringtie ac! crew : 
amond Kitchen ans. 4081 @50%, 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... te 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson & 
Co.’s Cut .. pecoepanengese %, 
Hack Sa é 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Bindes A AA A..B% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades........ seélibecsédeune 5% 
Oa 40% 
Hack Saw Frames...........-..-.+- 4, 
Fitchburg File W y The Best...35% 
Cc. E. Sannin & Co. 
Hack mes, Nos. 175, 180.. ee tix 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete 
iba: 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 


Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades....35&5&10% 
Springfield Mach. Screw Co.: 

Diamond Hack Saw Blades... 38% 

Diamond Hack Saw _ Frames...... , 
Star Hack Saws and _ Blades...... Aes 
Sterling Hack a Blades... .30& 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. “satoeio 
Sterling Power Hack — Machines, 


each, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00..10% 
_ Seroll— 

Masee Tod, FB icdivish ccess seseotn 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw_Blades.......... 40%, 


thout boring attachment, $18; 
with ‘complete. Sir 8 et hy, 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... eee 
Rogers, complete. GD. covcceee 10% 


Covert’s Saddlery Works..........60&10% 
Scales— 
Pamily, Turnbull’s.. . .50@50é19% 


THE IRON AGE 
Counter: Sharpeners, Knife — 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 Chicago Wheel & ‘Mfg. i ee 70? 
PG rs chee wanes doz. $5.50 Pike Mfg. Co.: . | 


Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
My sta nwasetiuwns doz. $16.00 

Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 

Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 


Chatillon’s: ° . 
BEL. cdtccucdactnecbteqesaevvpeeseee 25% 
ch 06 ctunincageandpneapeekés 40% 
Crocers’ Trip Scales...........ce.0+ 50% 

Chicago Scale Co.: , 
The “ Little Detective ”’....25 Ibs 50% 
Union or Family No. 2. bessoacosoed 4 


Portable Platform (reduced list)..50% 

Wagon or Stock (reduced list). 2035; 
** The Standard ’ Portables........ 
“The Standard ’’ R. R. and Wagon. 09 


Scrapers— 
Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bow, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship. 


. Light, $2.00 ; ao yv, $4. 50 
Adjustable Box Scraper (iS. R. & L 
GR), GAGE cccsdcvecccvccscecesocncesse 45 
Chapin- -Stephens Co., Box, 
30@30&10&10°% 


Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Air Line Pattern Screens........ 60&10% 
Flyer Pattern Screens. anne ee Ie 
Maine Screen Frames.......... WK WK 
Perfection Screens...... 60a 1060810857 
Phillips’ Screen Frames. . .60&5@60&10% 
See also Doors. 


Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75 ; 1, $3.00@3.25 ; 1%. '$3.50@3. 75 
Bench, W’d, Beech. doz. D30L5 %, 
Hand, Wood..........- 3065 °2 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand.. + -30@30& 107, 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. -30@WE10 7% 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. 30° 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 


iE ins 06h ak tm ae Tee Ti Vk10% 
—— Gimlet Point, list 
Oct sé eee Welw Tek 12 Yack 10%, 


i 
Hand Rail, list Jan, 1, ’8 
706 10@75% 
Jack Screws-- 
Standard List... ... .75&10@80€5% 
PG Is xccvevveveevenes 50&10&10 7 
Millers yew. Rolle ke 10%, 


SIR 5 ni soca sabiedactdecasionas 70& 10% 





Machine— 
List Jan. 1,98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50£10 % 
Flat or Round Head, Brass. 
50 506 10% 
Set and Cap— 
Gs EEN s eek te ac deddnes 80% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 


BOE ics etées juveentoann eae 
Pi Oe ON ietcaeebewnnes 75% 
Be ee Oi ¢ hod ae ee aes 75 
Bs Ee, IDS cack bscckne 60410%, 
Fillister Hd. wr Misia oe 604 10.10% 

ood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... Sie Oe 
Round Head, Iron.. .85 £10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass... .85 &10@.. 


Round Head, Brass. .80 £10. . 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774410@.. 
Round Head, Bronze.75 £104 @.. 
Ee DN e vevwvedecs 8Tod 
Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


SLILDLILILILIL 


= 
S 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for neat season: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass...... $6.20 
Full Polished, Clipper...... $6.75 
2c cd etev dd rotecens ds $8.00 
ere $8.25 
PG OM.» cin cece nae $6.25 

Seeders, Raisin— 
SE - chenabiceltuamindadhondie 25@30%, 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
' .. Sets, Awl ont Tools: 


# doz., $10.00........... 60&10% 

Fray, Aa Tool -. 4 Nos. 1, $12; 

$12; 4, $9; 5, Wee rals 50% 

he ies & Co.’s Model Tool 

MI css such ddésdnearnaacte cad 30% 
ae "Pails Adj, ye sw No. 

1, $12; No. 4, $12: , $18... .15810% 


Garden Tool. ‘Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


GU BING vikaccncinss. P doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
I «ax ee nied gro, $3. segs. 75 
BE Beit cccnesvennekvauntsdasieaks 7% %, 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # 9.$12, 07% 
Mayhew’ > .cenenéguetahesceusns 0 FB 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt.. $ sro. 2 


Snell’s Knurled, Cup 
Springfield Mach, Screw Soe 
iamond Knurled Cup Pt. ? gro. $7.50 





vet— 
Regular list.......... T5@75£10 %, 
Saw— 
Aiken's: 
I cn dusumdeditestsneskpunien 50& 10% 
I can nahn ce cael 50&10% 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion 
Adjustable 
Bemis & Call C 
Cut 30 
I Rie al le a all 20% 
Disston’s Star ane Monarch........ 57 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15. PE IT 


Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut, $20.00... .50°% 


Ps, Ee, Ee nsas §  peancien AN° 
Nos, 10, 11, 95, at hans enandiiiedeld 50% 
No, 1 on Style, $10.00. ......... 50 
PL MM ivatahsateee-. nannedea FAY 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... ® doz. $8. 
RSPR erp FP don. AN 
Taintor Positive..........- @ doz. $6.75 
Shavin 
Fox Shaving Sets, No 90............ 
# doz., net, a 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 


395 





Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
$1.5 


Jf See 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 





. 2 Serres $1.50 
Natural Grit Carving Knife de | 
ED BeBe scccvdvcececsed $3.00 (3 | 
uick Cut Emery § Carving } 
Knife Hones, # doz........ $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife ] 
Se Fr ee $2.50 
pe Skate— ‘ 
Smith & Hemenway Co...........+++ 20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 
BOO 3008 cuddes on doz.$1.10@ 1.25 
WO dees tween wes doz. $1. sae: 20 


Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... c 

Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. "Go:): ‘359 

Cc = t Btep _— Co 
oz. 








Wood's Pl and ¥i..................-. 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
Good ...$13.00 16.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap.. .10@204 10% 
Best quality, Nickel. - 60@60E 10%, 
Fair quality, Jap... .80@80é5% 
Fail quality, Nickel. .75@7"£10%, 

Tailors’ Shears....... venens 

Acme Cast Shears.............. Daas 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 

Wilkinson's Sheep, 1900 list...... so&107 

Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades........ WkLIGWE 19% 

Steel Laid Blades..... 40£10@50% 


Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 
50@ @50&5? 


Heinisch’s Snips....... 
Jontnas & Griffin M 
Diniccnssdccwscets 






Niagara Snip 0 ooh 
P., 8. & w "aed Handles....... 20% 
Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 3344 % 


Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 334%, 

VDisston’s Combined Pruning Hook | 
and Saw, # doz. $18. : 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, # ion. 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning ences, all grades. .. .50&10° ; 
ae eee S34 







Wilkinson’s itede, 1900 list...... 50& 10° 
Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border....... 50% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Patent Roller atfi 
 —X—- 
Reading . 
Rk. & E. list 
Ww rightsville Hatfield Patte ad 
Sliding Shutter— 
SD Tis veestnvcneseoncsecesencoga 407%, 
bn nieedadiadscecustiencene 
NII inc ic coe seacbnsacaaned 10&10% 


Shells—Shellis, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 

— Club, Rival, 10 and 3 
= ddemeeies dkekedaenee miata 65&10% 

roger “shells, Empty: 

Acme, Ideal. Leader, New Rapid 


Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Bde 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challen 
Monarch, patenes, Repeater, el: 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 20 
EE ccnintnccasoiennteangetneds 5% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival. | 
10 and 12 SG fe cen ninaddnned 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival, 
M4, 16 and 20 gauge........... val, 
* rt, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10 
16 and 2 gauge.......... 3344&5 % 
Rotin Hood, Low annus 20&10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ W&10", 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade........... 045% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
SD err 404 104 10% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 
Comets, High Brass.......... 50&10&5%, 
Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 


CP eacns aweats per keg $4.00 
Be Sanur tnedncn's per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes............ 8 keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... .$1.64 
Bee, FF CRE ANIM vc cccsioss 
per 25-Ib. bag, $1.90 
Buck, 86-10. 009... cc ccdeces $1.99 
Chilled, cS ya $1.90 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10.50@11.00 
Hamter"s Geneie.....ceccece 


per gro. $12.00@12.50 
Buffalo Metallic Blued, S. 8, Co. b 2 
4&16 16&1 S "18&20 


$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters, 
ar Gani) | Mseenens cans duubedinaieed OY 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-——Per dozen.— 
RO x sss uy 6 18 2 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.30 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 me 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... . doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested. . . .doz. $1.00@1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast |ron— 
Standard list....... eoqene 07 
ES HD i iccensnecsvcaneseane 
NOTE.—There is not entire “aiaeeetine 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron...... .830€1@S80£ 10 10% 
See o oreo a 40@ 40é 10% 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


| “D” Slates.......... 50@50€10% 


Eureka, Unexcelled Noiseless. 
6045 te ns 

Veter ££, WONG is 6.cae sinus 
6044 tens €5% 


Slaw Cutters— See Cutters. 


0 gi Harness— 


Somes ech ele a abs coe oar JOG HVE 10% 







sateenedeiedcauhdussuweewenss 3&2% 
High ME dccvenundeukaacuvexadestn + 
WEN "cuduntqstatesndetenesadadsertas 35% 
Trojan 49 
Yankee ....... 


Yankee Roller... 
Covert’s Saddlery V 


Sa ukdddueuednndedeusesedennhcunmuwl 60% 
CL xsachabinddieduduanahanutiatsis 60 
BE ensiwtithintensates geewunawecssened 60%, 
I ah ata Ria ie ail 60% 

Oneida Community: 
ee 60% 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded... .66%3&1lu { 
Snaths— 

NE de Grebe cocaxwewactee 


Snips, Tinners—see Shears. 


Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....... 50k 106045 % 
OROGD c cvcscsceccec. 60 60E 10 7 
International Silver Co. : 
Rogers Bros, and Rogers & 
SI Tans kd caannanaeswos sale 4K 10% 
rs & Bro., William Rogers’ 
agle Brand - -0&10% 





Anchor, Rogers Brand. -60° 
Wm, Rogers & Son....... ~ 6061052 


Miscellaneous— 





German Silver. - 60G60L£5%, 
Cattaraugus ¢ ‘utlery Co.: 
PI: 1 ee ecindcwcecnsidasdananads 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
is 6 ep aitlent was per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables «per gro. $0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
SE Pe avededccccessaceecins aes) 
Se ME ti Adennchancataunebdatiansees ; 
INGE TEIN a ctvcccencesescetasas 257 
I AEE ccccckcctaudindscucs 40&10% 
SE Ce nacdckhinbtccccccecuntasves 30% 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in........ % o. $1.16 
WINE Ce adnctsctecscsences 10&10% 
ne eG Wagon, “a 
in. and ‘ider: Per ib 
SS étaerdnedeen 4Q44¢ 
Half Bright. With ebanenes 4a4ig¢ 
RE eta cdsnweenwas 44a 45% 


Pain ted Seat Springs: 
hy 22 wv e.........perpr. 42¢ 


Pe OOD Wks wi accks per pr. 70? 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
PIIIOE \adettndinkeeisersineaneaas 2@30% 
Philadelphia ie. # doz. $12; No. 
$15; No. © 94 Ricarcidasieviden 30: 
7 etalon 


Nickel plated.. } List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. T5k5QISE 10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


FUME an cccwes Gk 10€ 1070 %, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
Pn eee 40k 10@ Ok 106 10%, 


Disston’s Try Sa. and T-Revels....70% 

Winterbottom’s Try and Miter, No. 
Ry GE BOON Mirdbecdccdcetsccnctvetied 50% 
Squeezers, Lemon 

Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 


$5. 2585. 50; No. 1, $6. 25 $6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
Cheap ea weeeveey ane’ doz. $1.09 
ek doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . . doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 6@614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
804 10.4 104 10 4 


Fence 5, Saretee, Plain, $2.25 ; i 

vanized 
Poultry Netting Staples....... 

per lb. 34, @3%G¢ 

Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. "80&10% he 


Steels, Butchers’— 


eae on itneiahawenwans % 
EN a iinddndectbsagatesisiaecauus 307 
Th Oe BD, TOI. vccceccncaccscs 40% 
Steelyards — ... . s9@s0é10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ... - OQ 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25% 
Derby Sevew Pilates. .....cccscccceces 57 
Green River. Weatee Big 5% 
uightning Trew isakescacswas 
Little Giant............ eae m9 
Reece’s New Screw Plates.......... 25°? 
Stoners, Cherry— 
ED - dhiddtiibicedenadacaxie, B@%, 


Stones—oOil, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1904 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.60 4, 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 

BE, SE Sk sink dnd emastaccacnce: 60% 
Gem Corundum Slips............... 69 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones... .50 

Pike Mfg. Co. a list : th. 
Arkansas St. ‘No. 1, 3 to 5% in.$2.80 
Arkansas No. J 1, to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas S Sipe 5 elit eheeatbiee $4.00 
Lily White ashita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ | ~ 

Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in.50¢ > * 





a 
Washita St.. No. 1; 4 to 8 in.ine | % 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in.3ne | * 
Lily White Slips............... Me 
Rosy Red Slips................. 90¢ | 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... a0¢ } 


Washita Slips, No. 1.......... 70¢ 


is nummy ls 6 ee ie cca ont tall liars 
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Washita Slips, No, 2 ¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list)....33%% 
Quickcut Emery and Corun um Oil 


Stone, Double Grit............ 332% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit............. 33% 4% 


Quickcut Seeety Rubbing pricks. kee 
Hindostan No, 1, R’g’lar. ‘3 D se 
Hindostan No. 1, Small. 10¢ 

Axe Stones (all kinds)............ 


Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, 5 to 
1 Wioanesacsessanceseesaane Th 80¢ 

Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ 
ueer Creek Slips.........+++- 40¢ 
OME BCOMO. .occcosccorscccvescovd 6¢ 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.: 
Gem Corundum, WW in., $%.00 #@ 
gro., 12 in., $10.80 
Norton’ Emery Scythe ny 
Less than gross lots........ i 
One gross or more......... 
Lots of 10 gross or more. ‘Bee. 
Pike a" Co., 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8..% gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8, S........ gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. S.% gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8. 8..#% gro. $6.00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro, $7.50 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.% gro. $7.00 3 





No. 2 Indian pone 8.8.9 gro. $4.50 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. $4.50 
— Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 
Pure Corundum,..... @ gro. +r 0 
Crescent ..cccccccccccccesccceses 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 oak $ 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, i? 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Stoppers, Bottle— 


Victur Bottle Stoppers...... # gro, $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 

eiiliers re 4 pesoes Noi. gi066 SOY 

Morrill 8, 0Z., oo, &, WU. ce eee 

Morrill’s, No, 2, $12.50.........0sc0000 50% 
Door— 

Chapin-Stephens Co......... - 60@0&10% 
Plane— 

Chapin-Stephens Be S ensbupebabecsonsen 20% 


traps— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Hame— A 
Covert’s addlery Works......... 6&10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, doz. 


60@60410% 
Ce eee doz . $1.60 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- 
mer Combined, #@ doz, $6.00...... 20% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Beaerere iat. . oe “eon a T% 
Nationa peciaity 0., 1s an. 
recs att eotstanope 0&5 % 
Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co.: & doz, 
Louis XV, Roller Bearing, old 
UIE Scosespacsocssapavese s+ «+ $120.00 
Hepplewhite, Roller Bearing, Sil- 
SOE indo darczdbendedoctsse $72.00 


Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N'kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered.............-+55+ $36. 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, iY 





Glass top, Nickeled............. $: 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Vemneers...........0...++++ 7. 
Loyal, Roller Bearing, Veneers, 
NICKOIOd cc cccccrcccccvcccscnecs $25.00 
Triple Medal, Roller Bearing, 
NINE» .ccccetbansbandesseomhee $24.00 


Marion, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$24.00 
Marion Queen, Roller “Bearing, 
DERE wa ctavecencoscisscbunnsar $24.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. . $20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, N’kel.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r'gs, Jap. .$18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled............... $36.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Japanned.............- $33. 
Auditorium (26 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled............... $54.00 
Mammoth (30 in, case), Roller 
Bearing, Nickeled............... $60. 
NOTE.—Rebates: 50c per dozen on 
three-dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five- 
dozen lots; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; 
$2.50 per dozen on twenty-five-dozen lots, 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


&c. 

New List, May 1, 1995, 
American Carpet Tacks .9&3T%%, 
American Cut Tacks... .9&387%2% 


Swedes Cut Tacks...... HWLSTYLY, 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. . 
NE: 50% 
Gimp TOON. ..oseiecvcss 90650% 
LOO8 TOOK . osc tvs os wed 90€50% 
Trimmers’ Tacks.......90&37 “9 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
eee, 
Hungarian Nails.. 0% 85% 
Pintening. Batls....0. ces vrss 70% 


Trunk and Clout Nails. 8085% 
NOTE. — The above grices are for 
Standard Weights, An extra 5% is given 
on Medium Weights, and an extra WA&5t 
is given on light weights, 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks........ 
£6 or 7 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & E. Mig. Co.'s 


RN ee & 1060 ©, 
See also Nails. Wire. 
Tanks, oil— Each 


Emerald, 8., 8S. & Co...... 30-gal. $3.40 
Emerald. 8., 8S. & Co...... 60-gal. $4.25 
Oneen City, 8., S. & Co....30-gal. $3.65 
Qneen City, S.. S. & Co....60-gal. $4.50 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin. 50@50€10% 


Patent Leather........ 25@x0e5 7 
i, OE ere = 40@ 40k 10%, 
Chesterman’s ......... .25@2545 

Fddy Asses’ Skin............ 40& 10@50°/ 
Fddy Patent Leather.......... B@3&5%. 
ARG DS icisciccssncasccbube 40@40& 10° 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices ” 


Keuffel & Esser Co.; y 
Favorite, Ass Skin.......... OONENs 
Favorite, Duck and Leath eccce 

Maes AIO % 
Metallic and Steel, lower list...... 





Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, "%-inch and larger... 
per 100 ibs. $3.00 


Thermometers— 
2 eer 80k 10G@80E 1045 % 
Ties, Bale—Steel pan 
Single LOOP... ...e+se00% — 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c. 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties............++. 2&10% 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert's Saddlery Works........ 60&10% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
Ta, & 8. 5. Whhiteeecrsccscecses 20@20&5 % 
Hay— ‘ 
Myers’ Hay Tools..........scccoccess 50% 
Stowell’s ay Carriers...........0++ 50% 
Stowell’s Hay Forks............++0++ 507, 
Stowell’s Fork Pulleys............+++ 50% 
Miniature— . 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 5% 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 40% 
Simonds’ Improved.............++0++ 33% 
Simonds’ Crescent.........ssseeeees a 54 
Ship— 
Le, & 1: J. Witte. ...<ccccccoes coccccedte 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15@$1.25; gro. .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1. ¢: = . $13. 00@13.50 


Oneida panes. Tod 10751045 
N@WHOUBE ...cceccccccccccescess oe 
Hawley & Norton......+.-sssserseseeee 
Victor and Oneida..... 70&10@70&10&5 % 
Oo. C. Jump (Blake Pat.) ..60&5@60&10%, 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
844@9 ¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 85@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine): 
No, 1, Rat, each $1.21; ® doz, = 
No. 3, Rat, @ doz, $6.50; case of 50 
No. 3%, R a 62 aaa 
0. at, oz. case of 
~ ’ gro. $4.70 doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.65: case of 150 
$3.00 doz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; cones ” 
Zz. 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wo0d’s EL. .cccccccccccccvvccccee ++ 0% 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 0% 
Disston Plastering he 


Disston ‘‘ Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
Gen BOWES... .cccccccssccesssccceses 35% 








Kohler’s Steel Garden a, 5 5 eo 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowele 6 in. 
gro. $6.00 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.. 
: : gro. $6.00 
Rose Brick and Plastering........ 25&5 % 


Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering. 25° 


Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 









New Work Pattern, ...cccccsesed 50&10% 
Western Pattern.........00sse00 60& 10% 
Handy Trucks..... biesbask doz. $16.00 
TET ancadhiecncninaghind doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove < Improved Pat- 
DD on cpegssnonensedesée dived # doz. $18.50 
McKinney Trucke... ...-each $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks.. ..B doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash—wWNo.1 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz .$4.25 4.25 5.25 
Galvanized W -_ Tubs (8., °. «& yh 


No 
Per doz., net. 's5'70 6°30 720 6.60 7-20 8.10 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flav Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,\%4 and ¥-ld, Balis .22@24¢ 
No. 12, \%4 and \-lb. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No. 18, 4 and \-lb. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 24,14 and \%-lb. Balls, 16@18¢ 
No. 36, iy and \4-1b. Balls. 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton Ib. 


PO ‘ska Shhh be bat tees 25@30¢ 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
| PRA Ae 10@ 18¢ 


Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
acording to quality. . .14,4@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, %4 and 


Sept. SPE. 3 vs des eaeee 13@14¢ 
American $8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 

Pe oat kecats codened 18 14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, %& and \- = 

Balls (Spring Twine)..... 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-1b. Balls. .8%¢ 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. 


& ey d 5-Ply Jut ye’ 
Me an ute, 14-Ib. 
Balls ....,.... Pes 9a 10¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, \%-lb. Ble. 46¢ 
No. 264 Mattress, % and \-Ib. 
RRR Ree ip er,” s7¢ 


Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 5%4¢; A 6¢ 


= 
Solid Boew.. - 604 10@604 104 10% 
Parallel— 

Athol Machine Co,: 

Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 

Amateur . ° 
Columbian Hdw. ‘ Co 
Emmert Universal: 
a No, 1, $15.00; No. 


Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
$12.50; No, 5A, ce: No, 6A, 








$10" 00; No. 0A, $22. 
Presto Quick Acting Kiksnboad 25@ 2545 %, 
Saget WMinchinista’.....cccccceccosesse 40% 


Visher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10% 
Hollands’: 










pec hinists’ otocccnccssesedsede yt $ yA 
MID. casnccncesscscasbeceed 65&5@70 7, 
Lewk Tool Co,: 
Adjustable PU iodo er ba 30% 
Monarch .......... ai 50%, 
Solid Jaw. 50% 
Merriil’s_..... 202 -BD% 
BENS PMMB co csvctcccoccsvesenced 60&10%, 
Massey Vise C 
‘Saehee ose eoecccccscccescoees 40% 
EE bovesénsenscusessuenséecetnsea 20% 
Lightning Ge cvrccnesdedvccswovenss 204% 
Parker's: 
VECOE scccccccccscccccesscccscescs 20@25 %, 
soenen ococcesoecccccccccesceces 20@25 % 
IT. ccciutascetanntitinniis tend 4045 4, 
Combination Pipe............+++ 5a 60% 
PORTED ccsccesccccens ee 7 
Sargent’s ...... 
oo, 5 xX. 
— Copercesecsoogs seeopenescese 
Mameon, Mfg Co, 


Saw Filers 41085”, 
Pion $30... 3 Clamp and Guide, 
Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4.50 
SOOREEEEE cactague noasunenssasensacss eee 6u% 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos, 1, 2 
GUE Di ki devise oni chcseb uae tdaiiest 50 % 
Wood Workers— 
Massey Vise Co.: 
pisptning Grip. 





eee eee eee eee ee eee rere ers 


‘ect h 
Wyman & [ae 8 ern & Action, mY 


in., 00 ; 
Misceilaneous— 
Bypall & Keeler Combination Fine. 
Vise 


Holland’s Combination Pipe.. 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 
Pome’ ac eenienalson Pipe: 


ORR e eee eee eee sete es eaeesnee 


Williamson Mfg. Co, Double Swivel 
Combination Pipe.............+.+ 40&5% 


ads— Price per M. 
Meg MEE a ccccvcccncvcseee 
| ad eee BD irccosvewetee 


”» ee 


ERED PRREE 
ey 
mz 
~ 
= 
se 
fea Se 
s$$ 
Dis. 15% 


7 
Ely’ 8 BR B., 11and ereer. $1. 70@ 1. 75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20. - $3.00@3.25 
Ware, Hollow— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove — ” are: 


ONTO: nc0s tenes estes 
TOU vs ccviicbases cee 60% 
Plain or Unground........ 65% 


BT Geek Xtina. trae Sac $2.75 
Ww hite ‘Enameled waret 
oveesDek 


Maslin Kettles. 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........40 


Enameled .. 2.2.2.0. oe 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware............. 60% 
_ Clad Ware....sccccccscccvsses 70&10% 





ea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 

Ss wctas 7 8 9 
Each .....45¢ 50¢ 655¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Spiders and Griddles. .65@65&5° 


EP ie ies 60°, 
ers: 50K HOHE 10°, 
Never Break Spiders and er. 
5° 
Rover , Berek prsttios se ciate ea 4 h, 
oli ee iders a 2s. 65. : 
Solid Steel Eettles... enaed e a 


Warmers, Foot— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... .40@40&10% 
Washboards— 

Solid Zine: ed 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. $3. % 
Red Star, family size, stationary 

protector ........066 * eves 

Double Zinc Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, family size, station- 


ry protector. bocenbaedancveounsesas 
= e Cross, family size, station- 
OOOEE, < covecceccoccocsecces $3.15 


Singie 1 ao Surface: 


aiad, family size, open . back, 
perforated 6046 6d6h5 db ces tédensupen 7 
Saginaw Globe, seers, family 
size, ventilated back............. $2. 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, Single Surface, open 
_ back $3. 


2 
Washers—Leather, eo 


Solid . » ee 
Patent . S90@ 90657 
1% Inch. 


Coil: 1 
be ue 12¢ 3=-18¢ per bor 


bron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 ym % % 
Washers $6.80 4.30 3.00 2.80 2.60 
In lots iess than one keg add 
a a lb.; 5-lb. bores add \¢ 
i Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots..... 
per lb. 14@2¢ 
Weather Strip — 
Flexible Felt— ; 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4...... 40610 % 
Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; 
#4 50& 10 


eee Pee eee eee 


Wedges— 
OS errr ld 2.15@2.30¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Covert. Mg. Co...00.c.cecccvceees 4042, 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... Gdclu 4 
Sash— 


Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District........ .$25.00 
Southern Territory .$19.00@20.00 
Western and Central LDis- 

Oe. scchawavnes $20.00@ 21.00 

Wheels, Well— 

8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., $1#5@ 
1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35; 14-in., 
$3.40@3.50. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed: 
6 10 Dov ccvece es BOL5@IIETH % 
Te Oe “Sapir > > 80G 8065 2 


19 to 26... .. . . /80¢10@ 806 1065 % 


Be Oe esa nteennan 5@ 80610 % 
Galvanized: 

WP Bisvacarasee TUAGTT 65% 

10 to 1}. peewee ehaee T2225 % 

EO Bb. e008 ATG 2%, % 

19 t0 26......0... . WLSEISEY 


27 to 36........Yehi@2ETHZ 
Coppered: 


boa we TTS % 
10 to 14. -TTRETM ET 47, 
5 to 18. evevee ” ANAT 024% 
19 to 26. . 154104580 % 
BY 10 96... .eccce css. GIES 
Tinned: 

6 to Uh... 1... TEMA AY 
ok le ee eee THEI 10 7, 


Annecaled, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . - Wk 104 0G 04 106 106 10 % 
Brass and “nes on Spools. 


604 10@ 606 104 10 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96..... 3045 
Copper, list Feb. 26, ree 15 
Cast Stecl Wire........ 2 50% 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903. .90425@90E30 %, 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting...... 
8046 15806 1714, % 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.20 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 
Nos. § and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. ‘Sue 
me. O Maen, OO. FE, 6 is ase 3sio¢ 
No. 8 Mesh, Bee Fe cccesvct © 


Wire, Barb—See7’ valle Reniil t 


Wrenchee— 


Agricultural ....75&10@Uik10410% 
Alligator or Crocodile. - Wk10G75 7%, 
Baxter Pattern 8 Wrenches... 









" WLIG@I0L 10% 
Drep FOO Bs occas das Habs é 
Atte ator PAttaeR. ccccccces 
ME. -EMasvesscocde ovsescccese Setcocuse 10% 
Bemis a Call's: 
Adjustable S........... pilietestivesd 40% 
Adjustable S Pipe.........cescseess 40% 
SDF MN cs Sevdctensadeanseseckect 60% 
RD SPIN s ixncccetecsapectulesy 40 
Combination Black.. oe MKS % 
Combination Bright. abee 40%, 
Merrick Pattern. . -50 
IR LSS. wl iiinc chSi coun enicinedal 40% 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&545 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’, Genuine Hammer Handle...... 


4K 10K5K5 % 

Coes’ ‘* Mechanics ’ ’’., .40&10&10&545 / Q 
Donohue’s Engineer............... 40&10¥, 
PE Wah iniedéoh 6ddgenscxcebesss ceed 50& 10% 

Elgin Wrenches, # doz............ 5 
Elgin Rethreading Attachment, one 
die, Secsskdepsnendgevudccesde $6. 

Elgin Extra Dies, ® doz........... $3.00 

Elgin Extra Jaws, # doz........... $1.75 


Elgin Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 
d $2'1 





50&5% 
Less than case lots..........sseese0s 50%, 
Improved Pipe oY: & ‘< aenesenens 60" 
Solid Handles, , S&S. & W...50&10@60 
BEE Hance peed vives vewebbctneodes ced 65% 
Vulcan ay kos aaiiinn ey ahonendasoneaved 50% 
ar— 
Triumph Fruit ult Wrench, 5 gross 
lots, ® gross, $7.59; ® doz........ as. 80 
Wringers— 


Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail Wri 
each, $8.00; ®@ doz ae sedeuseasde $18.00 


Wrought Goods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 
i re er’ - 90@90£.10 %, 


Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck one” 
CD, osanen dices baschibbihcecass: 70% 


Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows— 
West, Matioen’s Farmers’ & hs ~ 4 
voccccecoesoveces trteeweececees list net 


inc— 
Sheet.....per 100 ls., $7.50@7.75 


see the First Issue of Every Month. 
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